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Economic Danger 


HERE is more than purely conventional reason for 
pausing at the New Year to assess the economic out- 
look for the nation and the world. There is a very real 
crescendo of activity during the autumn months, 
inspired by the harvest at the beginning of the season 
and by Christmas at the end. But in the New Year 
there is always a sharp reaction; the curve of British 
unemployment usually reaches its annual peak in 
January, and the economic prospect for the year de- 
pends on the pace of recovery from this turning-point. 
Anybody who attempts this New Year to assess the 
outlook for 1937 must first of all take account of the 
truly astonishing recovery which Great Britain has 
enjoyed in the past four years. Last year has shown as 
rapid progress as any of its predecessors. The total of 
cmployment in December was almost 5 per cent. 
higher than it had been twelve months before. What is 
more, the labour force of the nation is being even more 
effectively used than the bare figures of employment 
would show; for The Economist Index of Business 
Activity, which is a measure of the whole economic 
tempo of the nation, has been some 7 per cent. higher 
in the latest three months than in the same period of last 
year. Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the last 
year has been the extent to which recovery has spread 
to many of the basic industries which ever since the war 
have been among the most depressed. The production 
of steel in the United Kingdom, for example, was more 
than 18 per cent. higher in 1936 than in 1935. Moreover, 
imports of iron and steel increased while exports fell off, 
so that the domestic consumption was no less than 27 
per cent. higher. These are astonishing figures when 
the period is as short as a year and the circumstances 


Signals 


those of already well-established recovery. Of the four 
great erstwhile depressed industries—coal, cotton, iron 
and steel, and shipbuilding—-the two latter must 
now be struck off the list. The Special Areas have experi 
enced some improvement, but in most of them it has 
served to lighten the blackness of their outlook only to 
the darkest shade of grey, and there are other districts, 
such as parts of Lancashire, which are hardly behindhand 
in depression. But these are the exceptions. The 
greater part of the country is prosperous to a degree it 
does not realise and would not have believed possible 
four years ago. 

It is the current fashion to ascribe the bulk of this 
continued recovery to the Government’s re-armament 
programme. In fact, it is difficult to assess how much 
truth there is in this contention. The actual expenditure 
of the Government on armaments clearly does not 
measure the total effect of the programme, since Govern 
ment contractors all over the country are investing 
capital in additional plant and enlarging their labour 
force to cope with official orders. But even if every pound 
spent by the Treasury on re-armament is multiplied 
by five before its final effect is expended, the resulting 
expenditure hardly amounts to 5 per cent. of the national 
income. Perhaps a fairer way is to consider what frac 
tion of the increase in national income may be due to 
re-armament, If we assume that the whole of the speed- 
up in the rate of recovery since 1934 is due to the pro- 
gramme (an unduly generous assumption), it still 
accounts for less than half of last year’s improvement. 
Other factors have clearly been at work. 

These other factors initiated recovery four years ago 
and gave it impetus long before even the first of the 
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White Papers on Defence. They have found their most 
striking manifestation in an amazing increase in the 
purchasing power of the consuming public; and the 
statistics which bear upon this are still among the most 
striking in the list—such figures as a 13$ per cent. 
increase in the annual production of new motor-cars or 
a Q per cent. increase in one year in the total number 
of cars in use. Entirely apart from re-armament, 1t Is 
clear that we are experiencing a boom of the classical 
type. All the classical features, with one exception, are 
present: rapidly rising prices (The Economist index of 
the prices of primary products has risen by nearly 20 
per cent. in twelve months); incipient labour shortages; 
increasing wages; buoyant security markets; new issues 
of questionable quality; an increase in speculation; an 
expansion in credit (bank advances are 12 per cent. 
higher than a year ago); a rapidly growing volume ot 
investment in fixed capital. The only element missing 1s 
a rise in interest rates. Without re-armament the boom, 
though less impressive, would still have been a boom. — 

How long will it last? That is perhaps the most difh- 
cult question of all to answer. So far as the current 
activity of industry is dependent upon re-armament, it 
will last as long as re-armament lasts. How long that 
will be, nobody knows; but it will at least outlive 1937. 
In so far as the boom is dependent upon other factors, 
the answer cannot be so simple. It can only be said that 
no reversal of the upward trend is yet in sight. The long- 
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heralded decline in residential building has not yet 
arrived (though it is doubtless on its way), and other 
forms of building are still increasing. There is little 
prospect of a sharp rise in interest rates. On the whole, 
the pacific aspect of recovery can be promised another 
twelve months of life, though the prophecy is not made 
with any undue confidence, 

With re-armament certain, and the non-armament 
boom likely to continue, the outlook for 1937 seems 
bright, But it is a somewhat garish brightness. For with 
every month that passes the fraction of recovery which 
depends on munitions of war enlarges, and that is 
neither remunerative nor permanent. Moreover, even 
if re-armament be left on one side, it is a characteristic 
of all booms that in their later stages they come to 
depend more and more upon the volatile capital-goods 
industries and less and less upon the steady consumers’ 
trades. That is happening in Great Britain now. The 
optimistic outlook for 1937 must therefore be qualified. 
The economic historian of the future may very well 
decide that the sound recovery of the middle ‘thirties 
passed over into an unstable boom about the beginning 
of 1937. The danger of the New Year is not so much 
that the process of recovery may come to an end as that 
it may get out of control and create a situation that will 
sooner or later end in a fresh catastrophe. A steady pace 
now would be the best safeguard against a dangerous 
reaction. 


Germany’s Responsibility 


INCE Christmas Eve all eyes have again been on 
Germany. Chancelleries, Foreign Offices and edi- 
torial corridors have been humming with rumours of 
an impending demonstration by the Nazi rulers of the 
Third Reich; but nothing has yet happened. HERR 
HITLER spent a quiet holiday at Berchtesgaden, only 
emerging this week for the State funeral of GENERAL VON 
SEECKT and the colloquy of Nazi chiefs which followed 
it. But Europe still watches Berlin with apprehen- 
sion, since it does not know the Nazi Government's 
reply to the urgent requests made by the French and 
British Governments just before Christmas for genuine 
German collaboration to prevent the supply of arms and 
‘volunteers ’’ to either side in the Spanish conflict. 
And European apprehension will increase if the Nazi 
Government, as is feared in Paris, merely play for time 
by an equivocal reply which leaves them free to con- 
tinue intervention. 

The Spanish question, however, is not the sole or 
even the chief cause of anxiety. Though the German 
answer has yet to be made public, and though 
GENERAL FRANCO'S new assault on Madrid is said to 
be timed for the New Year, the Nazi directors of 
German foreign policy may well pause to ponder 
the extent to which both Germany and Europe may 
become involved in the Spanish struggle if they 
persist in buttressing GENERAL FRANCO’s position. 
Russia, their one hated foe, has this week agreed to 
renounce intervention and to collaborate in supervising 
an international arrangement to prevent it, There 
much evidence that persistent German intervention 
and any aid to either side in Spain from a totalitarian 
State must be accounted intervention—will have to 
reckon before long with French intervention, to sav no 
more of Russian. Moreover, though it is reported that 


Berlin has been threatening Rome with a renewal of 
Nazi activity 


Is 


; in Austria if Rome now fails to support 
Berlin, such support can scarcely be reliable. 





But there are more disturbing grounds for the appre- 
hension now felt about Germany. As the German winter 
has advanced, the voices of Germany’s rulers have risen 
in a crescendo of complaint against the comity of 
nations. GENERAL GOERING, Dr, ScHACHT, HERR HEss 
and Dr. GOEBBELS, with the entire German Press which 
the latter dragoons, have been manufacturing com- 
plaints against other nations for the alleged economic 
victimisation and political ostracism of Germany, and 
then demanding fresh sacrifices from German citizens in 
the name of defence against such victimisation. As a 
famous editor of this journal wrote, nearly seventy years 
ago: ‘* No orator ever made an impression by appeal- 
ing to men as to their plainest physical wants, except 
when he could allege that those wants were caused by 
someone else’s tyranny.’’ HERR HITLER’s recent uni- 
lateral denunciation of the international waterway 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty came before the ink was 
dry on separate voluntary agreements on the subject 
between Germany and her neighbours, Abrupt unilateral 
repudiation was preferred to peaceful change. Thus was 
the last manacle of Versailles struck from the limbs of 
the Third Reich. Thereafter, its rulers have had either 
to conjure up grievances against the outside world in 
order to absolve themselves from responsibility for 
Germany’s present plight, or else to keep flogging the 
Whipping-boys of Versailles. They, have elected to do 
both; but the device is transparent. 

For nearly four years HERR HITLER and his associates 


have enjoyed unchallengeable control 


I of Germany’s 
economic 5 


_ and political destinies. The day is fast 
approaching when, as the FUEHRER promised, if he had 
not abolished unemployment and realised the aspira- 
tions of the German people, they could crucify him. 
How does the balance-sheet stand? 

Germany enters 1937 with unem 
abolished, but by measures which few 
or foreign, could hay 
totalitarian St 


ployment virtually 
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numbered cards—a species of internal passport. The 
slogan ‘‘ guns, not butter’’ has been realised with 
painful precision. Rationing has already begun for many 
conventional necessities. Money wages have not been 
increased, although retail prices have risen; and the 
great gulf between the production of consumption goods 
and that of armaments, buildings, roads, machinery, 
etc., has steadily widened. Troubles with the peasants 
over supplies have broken out. The Reich army has 
been increased from the Versailles level to about 
1,000,000 in 1937. A big air force has been created 
under the presiding genius of GENERAL GOERING; and an 
expanded navy, concentrated as yet on submarines, is 
being built. Labour camps provide large public works 
at nominal labour cost; the Jews have been disfran- 
chised; and the concentration camps remain. 

On the purely financial side, the huge cost of re-arma- 
ment has been superimposed on those trading and 
exchange difficulties which have beset every commercial 
country since the onset of the Great Depression. 
Germany’s overseas trade has been placed under rigid 
controls to ensure that the scheduled supplies of war 
materials take precedence of materials for civil indus- 
tries. Hence the need for a programme of self-sufficiency 
in foodstuffs, for bilateral barter and exchange clearing 
agreements with smaller States, and for the control of 
German private capital abroad. So far has this control 
proceeded that non-disclosure of German funds abroad 
can now be punished by death. 

Such is the balance sheet with which Germany enters 
1937. It would be idle to pretend that, on the political 
side, the Nazis have not satisfied the ardent aspirations 
of the great majority of German citizens. But 1937 also 
opens with acute economic tension. The bill for the 
Herculean achievements of the last four years is falling 
due. Finance by mortgaging the future seems to have 
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reached its limit; and on all sides Dr. SCHACHT’s foreign 
clients are being attracted away from Germany’s orbit 
by rising prices and expanding markets elsewhere. 

How, if at all, can Germany be helped? In spite of 
the dissolution of the Colonial League by HERR HITLER 
on the eve of HERR VON RIBBENTROP’S arrival as 
German Ambassador in London a few weeks ago, the 
Nazi leaders—as well as Dr. ScHACHT—have once more 
broken out in an insistent demand for colonies. The 
argument is that Germany would then be able to buy 
her raw materials from regions in which her own 
currency was valid, and would thus avoid exchange diffi- 
culties. But even if we could all hand over some terri- 
tory to Germany, the problems of compensation for 
capital sunk in such colonies as would immediately yield 
Germany the materials she requires could not be solved 
without whole-hearted German collaboration, both 
political and economic, with the other trading nations. 
For a loan would be necessary for Germany; and a big 
one. What Treasury would to-day guarantee the prin- 
cipal and interest of such a loan? Without that 
guarantee, who would lend to the Germany of 1937? 
The Nazi leaders cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
both eat their cake by complete autarky and preserve it 
by international collaboration. 

Thus, grave decisions must be taken in Berlin or 
Berchtesgaden within the next few days or weeks. 
Whether HERR HITLER will decide to dress the German 
window by effecting a preliminary clean-up, or whether 
he will decide that his lot is cast by Destiny with that 
of the Party fanatics, none can say. If he makes the 
latter choice, he will probably seek diversions for his 
people in foreign adventure, which may be perilous both 
for Germany and Europe. We can only hope that his 
four years of responsibility for Germany will not end in 
such irresponsibility. 


The Changing Newspaper 


No nation can afford to treat its Press merely as an 
industry, demanding attention from the State only when 
it gets into difficulties. The provision of news is a public 
service as essential as the supply of food or power. More- 
over, the Press has an influence on politics and even, in 
a still wider sphere, on the national culture as a whole. 
It is a social organ as well as an industry. In Great 
Britain, least of all countries, can the sociological im- 
portance of the newspaper be forgotten; for the dense 
concentration of population in a small country with 
easy internal communications has led to the building up 
of gigantic circulations for individual newspapers. Both 
the merits and the defects of the Press appear in Great 
Britain in concentrated form. 


So seriously are these political and social aspects of 
the newspaper regarded that its industrial importance is 
overshadowed. To many people the fact that the Press 
is subject to the mercenary constraints of all industries 
appears in some way discreditable. Newspaper pro- 
prietors are criticised for attempting to make profits out 
of their trade. But the making of profits differs only in 
degree from the avoidance of losses, and the most cen- 
sorious would be constrained to admit that, until the 
community decides to subsidise the provision of news, 
a newspaper must normally take care to make both 
ends meet, Little excuse is, therefore, needed for 
devoting this article, and two subsequent articles, in the 
main to the British Press as an industry. Space compels 
a further limitation to the newspaper industry; the 





variety and heterogeneity of the periodical Press almost 
defy orderly description. 

The British newspaper has been changing rapidly in 
the post-war decades. It is appropriate, in the first issue 
of The Economist in its new dress, to mention first the 
striking changes in the outward appearance of British 
newspapers. The average reader, who sees his paper 
day by day and never has occasion to consult back files, 
almost certainly does not appreciate the magnitude of 
the change. The new type faces adopted by many news- 
papers about three years ago are only the most obvious 
of the innovations. Even The Times, most conservative 
of metropolitan journals in this matter, is experimenting 
with double-column headlines. As for the popular 
papers, a copy of only two years ago already looks 
queerly old-fashioned. The fundamental idea of “* lay- 
out ’’—that a page should appear typographically 
attractive, entirely irrespective of its content—is little 
more than a novelty, but already it dominates the large- 
circulation papers to the detriment, sometimes, of the 
balance of the news. 

These changes in typography are merely the surface 
indications of changes in the more fundamental 
character of a newspaper. Broadly speaking, there are 
four services which the editorial part of a newspaper 
can perform for its readers: it can give them the news, 
i.e. the current happenings; it can give its opinions on 
the news; it can explain and interpret the news; and it 
can give them entertaining reading which may or 
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tive newspaper confined itself to the first two 

last two are innovations Ol the Northclitie era. ko 
many years the development of ‘‘ features ’ (the fourth 
function) was particularly rapid, and there are very lew 
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international affairs which nowadays occupy the centre 
of the stage. 

The widening of the scope has been 
accompanied by an expansion in their size. This again 
may be hardly perceptible to the average reader, but it 


is striking if the newspaper of to-day be 
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compares 
its predecessor of only tive vears ago. The increase in 
average size must be something of the order of three o1 
four pages a day for most newspapers. Accompanyin: 
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the concentration of circulation in a small 


number of large newspapers. There have been no 
ictual large-scale amalgamations since the News 
Chronicle was born of the Daily News and the Daily 
Chronicle in the summer of 1920. But the large-circu- 


lation metropolitan newspapers have, on the whole, 
gained in circulation at the expense of other journals. 
Thus the combined circulation of ten national morning 
papers increased by 7} per cent. between 1930 and 1935, 
while the combined circulation of thirty provincial 
morning papers fell by 5} per cent. in the same period 
(his change is partly, perhaps mainly, due to the 
aggressive canvassing tactics which the Daily Hera! 

adopted after 1930 to secure its place among the leaders 
and which it thereby imposed on all its rivals. Som: 
support for this view can be found in the fact that the 
London evening newspapers, which have not indulged 
in canvassing or in the mass distribution of Dickens’s 
works, have lost circulation. But other reasons have been 
adduced for this loss of ground by the evenings. It has 
been suggested that it is due in part to the 


t 


more direct 
competition of broadcast news, and also to the declining 


interest in horse-racing. The Daily Telegraph is a stand 
ing challenge to the theory that canvassing is necessar\ 
for the maintenance or increase of circulation. This news 
paper, which reduced its price from 2d. to 1d. in 1920 
has since increased its circulation fivefold without anv 
of the adventitious devices of the mass-circulation 
papers. Another fact which tends to show that canvassing 
is not omnipotent is the slight decline in the combined 
circulations of the Sunday newspapers, which canvass as 
diligently as any. The Sunday newspapers, however, in 
spite of their higher price, still keep the largest circula 
tions in the country, three of them together selling nearly 
seven million copies every Sunday. | 
_ The advent of large newspapers and monster circula 

tions has definitely brought the Press within the charmed 
circle of Big Business. Moreover, it has also made it a 
semi-monopoly, in which competition is virtually limited 
to the existing newspapers. Only one full-scale national 
newspaper has been established since the war and 
that one, the Daily Herald, was built on a considerable 
ae and assisted by the substantial goodwill to 
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In these circumstances, the chief competitive interest 
of the industry centres on the groupings and regroupings 
of the existing units. A few years ago the dominant 
tendency seemed to be towards the utmost integration 
id function. There were two large groups which con- 
trolled every process from the manufacture of newsprint 
to the publication of every vanety of newspaper and 
neriodical. More recently, however, there have been 
‘ome signs of a reversal of this tendency. The connection 
between the Rothermere group and the newsprint firm 

Bowater’s was broken some years ago, although the 
ktothermere group still retains its Newfoundland pro 
which are integrated as far back as the timbe1 
reserves themselves. Last year the other large group, 
the Berry group, disposed of its control of Edward 
the newsprint firm. Even after these slimming 
operations, however, these two groups are still very 
ramified. The Berry group, for example, owns three 
London morning papers, six Sunday papers and thirteen 
important provincial dailies, as well as over 160 
periodical publications. The Rothermere group has, in 
london, two mornings, two Sundays and one evening, 
as well as a string of provincial evening papers. These 
two are the largest ‘‘ Press trusts,’ indeed the only 
organisations which penetrate every part of the field. 
[here are, however, several other companies owning 
chains of papers. These include, for example, the 
‘Starmer group,’’ with interests particularly in the 
North of England, and the ‘‘ Inveresk group,’’ whose 
provincial papers are to be found both in the Midlands 
ind the North. Both of these groups once had London 
morning papers, the Westminster Gazette and the Daily 
Chronicle respectively, but both have been swallowed up 
n the News Chronicle. 


Apart from these examples of 
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integration, every 
possible variety of business organisation can be found, 
from the cluster of two or three newspapers, togethe 


with a number of weekly periodicals (e.g. Odham’s 
Press), to the single newspaper operating in dignified 


isolation (e.g 


g. The Times). Perhaps the most frequent 
iorm of organisation is for a morning and evening news 
paper to run in double harness, occasionally with a 
Sunday paper added. The Beaverbrook group almost 

ualifies as a trust, since it includes not only the Daily 
Express, the Sunday Express and the Evening Standard 
but also certain periodical and newsprint interests. It is 
also worthy of note that this group sometimes operates in 
alliance, commercial as well as political, with the 
Kothermere interests. 


+ 


It is thus neither a simple nor a small industry which 
lives by the purveying of news. Its complexity will be 
torcibly impressed upon any inquirer who attempts to 
unravel the inter-relations or to locate the ultimate con- 
trol of one of the big groups. As for size, statistics cannot 
be quoted for the newspaper industry as distinct from 
the production of periodicals. But the two together em 
ployed in 1931 more persons than either the manufac 


ture of bricks and tiles or brewing, and had a net output 
IN 1930 greater th 


an iron and steel, shipbuilding or boots 
and shoes, and nearly as great as either cotton spinning 
and Weaving or the woollen and worsted industry. More- 
over, it is a highly concentrated industry, and in the 
three cities of London, Manchester and Gl 
one of the most important of all 
itis a rapidly expanding industry, its personnel having 
grown by 41 per cent. between 1921 and 1931.* 
Having thus given a few of the salient dimensions of 
the industry and sketched a few 
features, 
the 
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industries. Lastly, 


( of its outstanding 
we shall proceed in the next article to examine 


ways and means of newspaper production. 
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The Budget Problem 


THE appearance of the Treasury returns for the first nine 
months of the financial year provides the traditional 
opportunity for the first preliminary forecast of the even- 
tual results of the year, as they will appear on March 
3tst. This year, with the additional problem of estimat- 
ing expenditure on the Defence programme, the 
prophecy is even less easy than usual. 

The progress of revenue and expenditure is shown in 
the following tables: — 


REVENUE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 


(£ million) 





























| Year’s Receipts | Nine Months’ Receipts 
Estimated| 7 ‘a 
Actual, |Estimated,| Inc. (+) an nee a ) 
1935-36 | 1936-37 or ae ee : 
| Dec. (-) | 1935 1936 | Dec. (—) 

sii anit S$ aie 4 
2 196-6 207°5 + 10-9 148°3 158-9 +10°6 
ca ccracapseenes 106°7 110-0 t+ 3d 82-9 84°3 + 1-4 
Motor Duties ..... 5-0 5-0 1S | 1-8 | + 0-3 
Income Tax.. 238° 1 259-0 +20°9 | 79:9 | 97:0 | — 2:9 
Surtax .. 51-0 56°5 + §°§ 9-3 | 9:4 | + O-7] 
kistate, etc., Duties! 87:9 89-0 + I-l 65-1 | 63:1 | — 2-0 
Stage ..<..:... | 25-8 7-0) + 1:2 15-6 18:7 | + 3-1 
Other Taxes... f 21 | 6 | — OS] OR +2] t.. 
Total Tax Revenue} 713-2 755°5 +42-3 | 402-8 | 413-3 | +10-5 
Non-tax Revenue | 39-7 42°9 + 3:2 33-2 30-0 — 3-2 
Potal Revenue ... 752-9 | 798°4 | + 45°5 | 436-0 | 443°3 | + 7-3 








I;XPENDITURE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 


(£ million) 

















| Year’s Issue Nine Months’ Issue 
ee TT 
+S e +S € TT 7-7. j , 
Actual | ated | Inc. (+) aan pats, mae 
|1935-36! 1936- | or 1933 | 1936 | De 
| 37 Dec. (—) | — - | neg 
' 
Interest and Management | | | 
of the National Debt ... | 211°5 | 224-0 + $2°5 | 179-0 | 178-8 | — 0-2 
Payments to N, Ireland 
Exchequer...... 7:2 | 7°5 0-3 3-9 4:8 | + 0:9 
Other Cons. Fund Services 5°6 3°2 - 2-4 276 B-Boy oo OF 
Post Office Fund 1-1 0-6 0-5 os oe | = Oe 
supply Services 
Army, Navy aud Air | 
Votes ......... 136-9 | 179-8 | + 42-9 | 95-1 | 126-7 | 431-6 ¢ 
Civil and Revenue Votes | 
(exc. Post Office) ...... 375-1 | 382-8 | + 7-7 | 268-2 | 269-5 | + 1:3 
fotal Ordinary 
Expenditure... | 737-5 ae + 60-4 | 550-0 | 582-1 | 432-1 








* Budget Est 


4 imates. Supplementary Estimates have already been presented for 
434-0 million, : 


which is {8-4 million more than the margin allowed in the Budget. 


_ The two most encouraging revenue items are the 
increased collections from Customs duties and from 
stamps. Under both heads an increased revenue was 
expected, but whereas the Customs was expected to 
produce {10.9 millions more in the full year, it has 
already produced {10.6 millions more than in the same 
period of last year. Stamps have done even better, for 
there is an actual increase of {3.1 millions in nine 
months, as against an estimated increase of {1.2 millions 
in the full year. These are, of course, indications of the 
accelerated pace of industrial activity during the past 
year. Death duties are £2 millions below last year’s 
collection, although an increase of {1.1 millions was 
expected in the year. This item is subject to the in- 
cidence of mortality among millionaires, and there is 
still time for the estimate to be realised. The decline of 
{2.9 millions in Income Tax receipts is of no particular 
importance. A large part of the collection of Income Tax 
in the first nine months of the year is made up of the 
half-yearly instalments due on the personal schedules on 
July 1st. The payments due on July 1, 1936, were part 
of the assessments for the year 1935-36, and, in com- 
parison with the previous year’s July receipts, they 
would be lower by the amount of the concessions on 
allowances made by the Chancellor in his 1935 Budget. 
lhere is no indication yet of the effect of the changes in 
Income Tax made in the 1936 Budget, upon which this 
year’s revenue largely depends. 

Revenue as a whole shows an increase of £7.3 millions. 
Expenditure, however, is £32.1 millions higher. The 
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deficit at the beginning of the last quarter of the year is 
therefore, at £138.9 millions, {24.8 millions higher than 
last year at this time. This result, as can be seen from 
the Expenditure table, is entirely due to the expenditure 
on the Defence services. A large increase was, of course, 
to be expected. What is quite encouraging is that the 
increase has not been larger. For the whole year, the 
Budget allowed for an increased expenditure of {42.9 
millions. Actually, in nine months, the increase has been 
{31.6 millions, or rather less than a proportionate shar 
of the estimate. Defence expenditure is, of course, in- 
creasing steadily, and the average monthly rate of 
expenditure will be higher in the next three months than 
hitherto. But it seems unlikely that it will greatly exceed 
the Budget estimate. Defence expenditure in the four 
quarters of the calendar year 1936 has been, respec- 
tively, {41.8 millions, {37.5 millions, {41.2 millions and 
{48.1 millions. To realise the Budget estimate, £53.1 
millions must be spent between now and March 3ist. 
Moreover, Supplementary Estimates have been issued 
for {8.4 millions more than the £25.6 millions for which 
provision was made in the Budget, and if expenditure is 
to reach the total thus foreshadowed, it will have to 
amount to {61.5 millions in the next three months. There 
is thus room for quite a considerable speeding-up in 
defence expenditure before last April’s Budget figures 
are exceeded. In any case, it seems unlikely that expen- 
diture will exceed the Budget figure by more than the 
£8.4 millions of unforeseen Supplementaries. 


The Budget problem is thus whether revenue will 
show a corresponding excess over the estimates. Cus- 
toms, Excise and Stamps will all help; Death duties may 
not hinder as much as now seems probable. Everything 
therefore depends on the Income Tax. But the indica 
tions are that, if there is a deficit, it will be no larger 
than the debt reduction which will be accomplished out 
of the allocation for interest and management of the 
National Debt (which is being under-spent as usual). 
And it is by no means impossible that there may be a 
small surplus. 


More Employment in 
Britain 


We have all been greatly preoccupied in recent 
years with the unemployment caused by the trade 
cycle and by technological progress. Yet all the time 
a steady and far-reaching shift of labour from 
declining to expanding industries has been going on; 
and the demand for labour in the expanding industries 
has been strong enough, over the long period, to re- 
absorb not only the periodically appearing ‘‘ cyclical ”’ 
unemployment but also the ‘‘ technological ’’ unem 
ployment resulting from labour-saving inventions. In 
the main this long-term shift of labour has been from 
the manufacturing and primary industries towards trans- 
port, distribution and the secondary trades. It is a reflec- 
tion, in fact, of the gradual rise in the world’s standard 
of living which enables more and more resources to be 
used for the production of goods and services over and 
above the bare necessities of life. 


The progress of this change in Great Britain is clearly 
discernible in the annual figures published by the 
Ministry of Labour showing the distribution by trades 
of the insured and employed populations respectively. 
These figures—-which do not, of course, cover the unin 
sured trades—show that the total of insured persons rose 
by 19 per cent. between 1923 and 1936, and the total 
of employed persons by 17.6 per cent. (compared with 
only 11.7 per cent. between 1923 and 1935). The great 
shift of labour between different trades which was mean- 
while proceeding may be traced in broad outline in the 
following table. This table shows the total of persons 
employed in the different groups, expressed as a per- 
centage of the total of persons employed throughout 
the country; the figure 49.3, for instance, opposite 
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“ manufacturing ”’ in the first column indicates that 49.3 
per cent. of the total employed population were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in 1923. 








| Percentages of the total number ot 
insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in different industry 


| ry ( groups at the end of June 
| | | 7 
1923 1929 1932 1935 1936 
' i — 
— 5 SS Te 1 
0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
te iE —<wing 12-8 | &-9 7-0 6:5 | 6-1 
. ae oti ee 49:3 | 49:4] 45:9 | 46-9) 47-4 
aun — a =e = 7.9 .2 3.9 9:1 9-3 
suudmy and Contracting : Re 7 > | 99.9 29.8 
lransport and Distribution | 18-2 20-9 24-2 ae 7 
(gas, Water and Electricity Supply 1-t 1-4 1-6 : : 6.9 
Miscellaneous Services 4°53 ord O74 | : 
Cen merce, Banking, Insurance and i eal ns oa “9 
in once 9 o 
= 2.9 3: 3-6 | 3°6 
National and Local Government Services 3°8 3°3 3-9 eee 
All Industries and Services 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
4 i nausu anu. a : . | 


It will be seen from this table that there is a long-term 
shift in progress from the mining and manufacturing 
industries towards building, transport, distribution and 
general services. The influence of the upward swing of 
the trade cycle, however, which is most marked in the 
manufacturing industries, has been so strong that in the 
last few years the long-term trend has in some respects 
been temporarily reversed. Indeed, the different effect 
which the trade cycle has on different groups of 
industries is most remarkable: 


reases (4+-) o1 


A ppre ximate mn Total 
lecreas in the numbers of Increase (+) 
insured persons in employment ere or 
Indus : I ———__—_—_——_———— | Decrease( — ) 
| se 923-3 
1923-29 1929-32 1932-36 | ' i 


i 





3,750 1,180 | 4,330 | + 6,904 
Juarrving 298,750 - 273,920 | 16,790 555,880) 
ag 507,930 — $23,550 | 942,890 | + 627,270 
and Contracting 194,690 70,840 | 268,240 | 392,090 
t and Distributi 472,710 | 128,360 | 210,560 811,630 
Water and Flectri | | | 
»] 390) | G00 37,700 40,390 
1 ell Servi \ 145,390) | 41,480 131,430 318,300 
Commerce, Banking, I 
e, kin: 121) 8,720 20,280 36,420 
1On and I { n 
ent Serv Ss 130 25 OK) 31,940 i 57,360 
Alll t SET VICES | + 1,033,660 963,340 | 1,664,160 | 4 1,734,480 


During the recovery years 1923-29 there was a heavy 
drop of employment in mining and quarrying (mostly, 
of course, coal-mining), but a rise in all other groups, 
including a rise of over 500,000 in manufacturing. In 
the ‘* downswing ’’ of 1929-32 there was a continued 
fall in mining and quarrying, a continued rise in trans- 
port and distribution, miscellaneous services, etc., but 
a drop of manufacturing. And_ finally 
in 1932-36 there was a rise in all categories, including a 
I This instability of 


823,530 in 
rise of 942,890 in manufacturing. 
employment in the manufacturing trades is, of course, 
1 reflection of the well-known fact that cyclical un- 
employment hits the heavy ‘‘ capital-goods ”’ 
with exceptional severity. 

[he shift of labour between industries may be illus- 
trated in more detail. It is impossible to give figures of 
absolute employment in each industry for successive 
years since 1923, owing to the administrative changes 
made in 1927; but in the two tables below the Ministry of 
Labour index number, which compares employment in 
each year with the base year 1923, is shown together 
with the absolute number of persons employed in 1036. 
In the first table are declining industries, i.e. those with 
fewer persons employed in 1936 than 1923: 


trades 


(INDEX NuMBER. JuNE, 1923=100) 











Number | | | | 
oe emplove: , | 

Industry in Tune, | 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 19386 

1936 | | 

— ——— — . | 
ning 621,715 | 74-0 | 52-7 | 54-3 | 53-0 | 54-3 | 52-9 
ee 117,767 | 93-1 | 95-6 98-1 | 89-4 1 90-6 | 93-8 
351,166 |109-0 | 79-8 | 85-2 | 81-9 | 78-4 | 80-0 
ist 144,014 | 89-6 | 54-0 | 62-7 | 79-2 | 77-0 | 89-4 
nd worsted 98,55 85:2 | 70-7 32-2 | 74- 78:: 82°! 
ing and ship re- | me =~ satis -e eo 48-2 | 82-3 
| 114,507 |108-9 | 46-4 | 45-3 | 55-5 | 61-5 | 78-7 
Dock, hi etc. ~- | 115,862 | 87-9 | 83-8 | 82-5 | 86-7 | 85-5 | 87-1 
cailway (non-permanent)... | 146,494 | 76-1 | 65-6 | 60-4 | 69-9 | 73-8 | 84.4 
.. | 115,936 | 72-5 | 69-9 | 64-3 | 63-5 | 69-6 | 75-6 

j ' 
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Employment in coal-mining, it will be seen, again de- 
clined last year after a slight recovery, and there were 
in June, 1936, only 620,000 persons employed in coal- 
mining compared with 1,200,000 in June, 1923. Every 
other ‘‘ declining ’’ trade, however, showed an absolute 
rise on the year; and in the case of iron and steel and 
shipbuilding the rise was remarkable. Employment in 
the general engineering industry, which has for years 
appeared in the list of declining industries, moved . 
1936 above the 1923 level, and this industry consequently 
now has to be classed as ‘‘ expanding. _ 

The following table shows the changes 1n the expand. 
ing industries (i.e. those employing more persons 1n June, 
1936, than in June, 1923): 


(INDEX NuMBER. JUNE, 1923 = 100) 


| i = | | 
Number | | | 





> DIO 4 on i c , | i | or: < 8 
Industry —— 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 

1936 
——- ++ — - —_ 
i WEITER : | | Be 
tec. cables. ofc. . 141,755 3 | 158-5 | 168-0 | 189-3 | 203: | 220-3 
Motors, ete 295,183 4 | 114-4 | 127-9 | 143-2 | 149-9 | 172-1 
Furniture, etc 130.374| 135-2 | 126-9 | 130-6 140-9 | 145-1 | 155-5 
Metal industries |} 239 445) 123-2 112-6 123-2 | 186-6 | 148-7 | 161-8 
ood industries 116,099] 122-0 | 120-0 | 130-2 | 131-2 131-8 | 137-9 
Hosiery . 109,225] 121-2 | 118-9 | 121-3 | 126-1 | P24-2 | 192-7 
Printing, ete 260,255, 119°7 | 122-1 | 123-0 | 122-5 | 121-9 124-1 
Drink 102,702} 111-7 | 101-7 | 106-8 | lon | 1O8-4 | 112-8 
| ailoring 189,451] 109-9 | 107-5 | 110-9 | 107-0 | 107-5 | 109-3 
Bread, et | 153,483] 96-2 | 100-3 | 104-5 | 106-7 | 108-4 | 108-9 
Public works | 477,047) 136-0 | 188-0 | 159-6 | 154-7 159-7 178:7 
Building | 910,727] 126-8 | 106-2 | 118-8 | 132-5 | 141-5 | 152-8 
Iramway & ’bus.... | 188,467) 147-5 | 167-0 | 168-2 | 170-2 | 176-3 | 184-2 
Distributive .......... | 1,859,715] 136-9 | 149-0 | 153-5 | 155-4 | 155-3 | 160-5 
Road transport.. 188,241] 136-0 | 138-5 | 139-7 | 147-0 | 150-6 | 157-4 
Hotels, etc........ 382,646] 136-3 | 141-8 | 149°8 | 156-7 | 162-9 | 167-2 
Professional services 151,859] 115-6 | 126-2 | 131-9 | 138-0 |] 142-2 | 148-4 
Local govt. .......... 305,990] 120-1 ] 133-9 | 138-2 | 139-6 | 139-8 | 145-0 
General engineering 514,996] 105-8 77°3 78:4 87-7 91-0 | 101°8 


There were thus very substantial advances in employ- 
ment between 1935 and 1936 in motors (which includes 
aircraft), the metal industries, public works, and general 
engineering; and the steady advance of building, road 
transport, the distributive trades, hotels, etc., and many 
minor expanding trades was continued. Electric cables, 
etc., motors, public works and trams and buses now 
employ over 70 per cent. more persons than in 1923; 
and the metal industries, furniture, building, the dis- 
tributive trades, road transport (other than bus or tram), 
hotels, etc., employ over 50 per cent. more. The distri- 
butive trades alone have now absorbed into employment 
about 700,000 persons since 1923. 

The total of persons employed in all expanding indus- 
tries in June, 1936, was 8,982,529, an increase of 42.8 
per cent., or about 2,700,000 persons since June, 1923. 
On the average, therefore, the expanding industries have 
been absorbing persons into employment at the rate of 
over 200,000 a year since 1923. The total of persons em- 
ployed in all declining industries in June, 1936, was 
2,048,631, a fall of 26.5 per cent., or about 1,000,000 
persons since June, 1923. And the total employed in all 
industries and services was 11,631,160 in June, 1936, an 
increase of 17.6 per cent., or about 1,700,000 since June, 
1923. Between June, 1935, and June, 1936, alone the 
increase was nearly 600,000. 

In the whole period of 13 years, therefore, our expand- 
ing industries have absorbed into employment a number 
of persons equal to the total of (1) all those losing 
employment in industries suffering from a fall in demand: 
(2) all those losing employment as a result of techno- 
logical progress; and (3) 1,700,000 additional persons. 
Che total insured population has increased by rather over 
2,000,000 during the 13 years; so that we are actually 
left with about 300,000 more unemployed at the end of 
the period than at the beginning. 

How many of those finding employment in the ex- 
panding trades have come from the declining ones? The 
increase in employment in the expanding trades has been 
about 700,000 greater over the 13 years than the increase 
in the insured population. At least 700,000, therefore, out 
of the 1,000,000 losing employment in the declining 
trades must have found jobs in the expanding ones. It 
would be reasonable to guess that actually about 800,000 
or 900,000 came from the declining trades and the re- 
maining 1,800,000 or so from the increase in population. 
In any case the figures show that the power of our 


economic system to absorb labour over the long period is 
still very great. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Economist’s New Dress.—At New Year three 
years ago The Economist, moving with the times, said 
farewell to a Gothic title which had appeared, both on 
and within the cover, for nearly a century. To-day, 
a process which began three years ago is carried to what 
we may hope—save for minor alterations—will prove to 
be a long-lasting completion. As we remark in our 
special weekly article on p. 3—itself a new regular 
feature—the British public has become type-conscious 
during the last decade. It demands cleaner typography 
and clearer lay-out; a truce with Gothic and heavy 
glowering type-faces. It knows why it wants all this: 
easier and more pleasurable reading, in a busier and 
busier world. To no journal, perhaps, is easier reading 
more important than to The Economist which, perforce 
in these days, must give its busy (often harassed) readers 
both news and comment, facts and figures, from a field 
as wide as the world, and on almost all topics which 
vex, interest, or concern mankind. From now onwards 
this journal appears in a more serviceable, more hand- 
some cover; it is printed on better and whiter paper; 
editorial matter is presented in narrower columns with 
wider margins; and “‘ leading articles,’’ properly so- 
called, together with the special weekly economic article 

of general interest, are set differently from those of a 
technical nature. The chief typographical improvement 
is the setting of titles: and article-headings in bold 

‘upper and lower case ’’ type, instead of, as hitherto, 
in solid capitals, i.e. ‘‘ upper case.’’ It has been demon- 
strated in psychological tests that the eye reads an 
‘“ upper and lower case ’’ line more quickly and easily 
than a solid ‘‘ upper case ’’ line. The type-face chosen 
for the new headings of articles, sections of the paper, 
and correspondence is the ‘‘ Perpetua,’’ cut by Mr Eric 
Gill. The changes are confined to the manner of The 
Economist's presentation to its readers. And we would 
ask any of our regular readers whom the new format 
of The Economist shocks, because it is strangely new, 
to take last week’s and this week’s issues in his hand, 
to compare the two, and to decide which makes for 
easier reading. 


* * * 


Housing and Building.—There is still no sign of a 
really serious setback in building activity. The latest 
Ministry of Health return shows that the record number 
of 339,538 houses were built in the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1936. There was a large increase in municipal 
building during the year, and very little decline in build- 
ing by private enterprise, as the following figures 
show : — 


Hous&ts PROVIDED IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN THE 
HALF-YEAR ENDING Marcu 31, 1933, AND IN EACH 
SUBSE age ENT HALF-YEAR 


Number of Houses provided by 


Local Authorities | Private Enterprise Total 
Half-year ending ee eae d BR SA ae Number 


| 




















of Houses 
With Without | With Without 
State State | State State 
Assistance | Assistance ie Assistance | Assistance 
March 31, 1933 ......... 23,503 735 | 1,187 79,556 104,981 
September 30, 1933 ... 24,474 501 1,269 87,088 113,332 
March 31, 1934 ......... 29,399 1,466 1,644 120,781 153,290 
September 30, 1934 ... 20,280 2,197 937 136,965 160,379 
March 31, 1935 ......... 14,143 4.973 202 149,409 168,727 
September 30, 1935 ... 18,542 5,687 28 125,660 149,917 
March 31, 1936 ......... 27,220 908 194 146,621 174,943 
September 30, 1936 ... 36,539 217 112 127,727 164,595 





It will be seen that a high level of house- building activity 
was still being maintained in the second six months of 
the year ended last September. The number of houses 
built by private enterprise in that six months was 


actually slightly higher than in the six months ended 
September, 1935. Meanwhile, municipal building had 
doubled since the previous year, and was proceeding at 
the rate of 75,000 houses a year. 


* * * 


What light do these figures throw on building prospects 
and the future of British recovery? Municipal building 
is certain to maintain the rate of 75,000 houses a year 
until September, 1938; for slum-clearance activity will 
not slacken in the last two years of the Five-Year Plan. 
Probably it will increase, or at least continue beyond 
1938. It will be possible therefore for private house- 
building to fall by 40,000 houses a year without bringing 
the total below 300,000. And at present there is little 
sign of such a fall. At the same time, building other than 
house-building is _ still expanding. Nevertheless, the 
‘““ building plans approved ’’ figures, which concern the 
future, and not, like the above figures, the past, have 
shown a distinct fall in the last few months. For Novem- 
ber the total was {9,678,000, compared with {10,762,000 
for November, 1935. Plans for dwelling-houses had 
fallen from {7,761,000 to {£6,410,000, while plans for 
other buildings had risen from £3,093,000 to £3,267,800. 
These figures, however, do not cover the whole country, 
and must consequently be treated with caution. Sir 
Harold Bellman seems justified in saying, in his revie W 
of the housing outlook published this week, that ‘‘ we 
may not be remote from some falling-off—though prob- 
ably not a precipitous decline—in building by unassisted 
private enterprise.’’ Such a falling-off, however, need 
not necessarily imply a fall in total building activity. 


* * * 


The ‘* Overcrowding ’’ Act.—How far is building 
under the so-called ‘‘ Overcrowding ’’ Act likely to help 
in maintaining the total level of building activity? The 
first Appointed Day under the Act is January I, 1937, 
and it applies to 1,282 local authorities. April 1, 1937, 
will be the Appointed Day for a further 36 authorities; 
and a new order, just issued, gives July 1, 1937, for 150 
more. Thus 96 per cent. of all the local authorities will 
bring the first part of the Act into force during 1937. On 
the first Appointed Day it will simply become illegal to 
allow new overcrowding to develop. No time limit has 
yet been fixed for the abolition of existing overcrowding, 
although a full survey has been made and plans have in 
many cases been prepared. It is, consequently, as yet 
impossible to estimate the number of houses which will 
be built under the overcrowding programme, and the 
tentative estimate of 200,000, given by Sir Kingsley 
Wood, must be regarded as only an informal guess. 
Probably building under the Overcrowding Act, as 
opposed to the slum-clearance programme, will be small 
in the next 12 months. But the plans now in prepara 
tion should provide a valuable reserve against the time 
when a really sharp fall in building activity begins to 
threaten. To some extent also the tempo of the pro- 
gramme—though the need to press on with it is as great 
as ever—will have to depend on the movement of 
building costs. These are at present rising, though only 
slightly; and they are not likely to stop rising while the 
re-armament programme continues. 


* * * 


New Laws this Week.— Besides the above provisions 
of the ‘‘ Overcrowding ’’ Act, several major legislative 
enactments and provisions came into force on January 
Ist. The most important is the Public Order Act, which 
emerged from Parliament before the adjournment in 
much the same form as that in which it was originally 
introduced. The Act makes the wearing of political 
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“manufacturing ” in the first column indicates that 49.3 
per cent. of the total employed population were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in 1923. 


a 





Percentages of the total number of 
insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in different industry 
groups at the end of June 








— : , | 
| 1923 | 1929 | 1932 | 1935 | 1936 
! ' _ a 

ae ] 








ng 0-2 0-2 0-2 0 0-2 

Mir @ and Quarrying |} 12-8] 8-9 | 7-0 6-5 6-1 
Manufacturing ..... | 49-3] 49-4] 45-9) 46-9) 47-4 
Building and Contracting 7:2 8-2 | 48 : o” l ss 
lransport and Distribution : 18-2 20-9 24-2 22-9 > 
Gas, Water and klectricity Supply 1-t 1-4 1-6 1-6 / 
Miscellaneous Services | 4°38 5:7 6°7 6:9 6-9 
Commerce, Banking, Insurance and | ed sone a a i 
hance . - - ao*< os é - 
maton and Local Government Services 3°8 3 3-9 3°6 | 3-6 
All Industries and Services ...... | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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It will be seen from this table that there is a long-term 
shift in progress from the mining and manufacturing 
industries towards building, transport, distribution and 
general services. The influence of the upward swing of 
the trade cycle, however, which is most marked in the 
manufacturing industries, has been so strong that in the 
last few years the long-term trend has in some respects 
been temporarily reversed. Indeed, the different effect 
which the trade cycle has on different groups of 
industries is most remarkable : — 








Approximate increases (+) or | Total 
ecreases (—) in the numbers of Increase (+-) 
Noda , insured persons in employment \ os 
se en Decrease[ ) 
ma 
| 1923-29 1929-32 | 1932-36 | aoe 
bishing 3,750 | — 1,180} 4 4,330 | + 6,900 
Mining and Quarrying 298,750 | — 273,920} + 16,790 | — 555,880 
Manufacturing 507,930 | — 823,550 | + 942,890 | + 627,270 
Building and Contracting 194,690 | — 70,840 | + 268,240 | 4 392,090 
Iransport and Distribution 472,710 | +- 128,360 + 210,560 | + 811,630 
Gas, Water and Electricity | | | | 
Supply 3 | 390 | 4 2,300 4 37,700 + 40,390 
Miscellaneous Services | 145,390 + 41,480 r 131,430 318,300 
umerce, Banking, Insur- | 
ance, and Finance 7,420 8,720 : 20,280 - 36,420 
National and Local Govern- | 
iment Services } 130 + 25,290 + 31,940 57,360 
All Industries and Services | +1,033,660 | — 963,340 | 1,664,160 + 1,734,480 


During the recovery years 1923-29 there was a heavy 
drop of employment in mining and quarrying (mostly, 
of course, coal-mining), but a rise in all other groups, 
including a rise of over 500,000 in manufacturing. In 
the ‘*‘ downswing "’ of 1929-32 there was a continued 
fall in mining and quarrying, a continued rise in trans- 
port and distribution, miscellaneous services, etc., but 
a drop of 823,530 in manufacturing. And_ finally 
in 1932-36 there was a rise in all categories, including a 
rise of 942,890 in manufacturing. This instability of 
employment in the manufacturing trades is, of course, 
a reflection of the well-known fact that cyclical un- 
employment hits the heavy ‘“‘ capital-goods’’ trades 
with exceptional severity. 

The shift of labour between industries may be illus- 
trated in more detail. It is impossible to give figures of 
absolute employment in each industry for successive 
years since 1923, owing to the administrative changes 
made in 1927; but in the two tables below the Ministry of 
Labour index number, which compares employment in 
each year with the base year 1923, is shown together 
with the absolute number of persons employed in 1936. 
In the first table are declining industries, i.e. those with 
fewer persons employed in 1936 than 1923 : — 

(INDEX NUMBER. JUNE, 1923=100) 


Number | | | 
S o “ 
Industry in June, | 1929 } 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
1936 | | 
a . 
Coal-mining . ; 621,715 | 74-0 | 52-7 | 54-3 | 53-0 | 54-3 | 52-9 
Boots and shoes .. ‘ap 117,767 | 93-1 | 85-6 | 98-1 | 89-4 | 90-6 | 93-8 
Cotton. ; : 351,166 |109-0 | 79-8 | 85-2 | 81-9 | 78-4 | 80-0 
ee ME GO os ceaxeine 144,014 | 89-6 | 54-0 | 62-7 | 79-2 | 77-0 | g9-4 
Woollen and worsted .... 198,599 | 85-2 | 70-7 | 82-2 | 74-9 | 78-2 | 82-3 
Shipbuilding and ship re- | 
pairing .. vecsosseeeee | 114,507 1108-9 | 46-4 | 45-3 | 55-5 | 61-5 | 78-7 
Dock, harbour, etc. .-. | 115,862 | 87-9 | 83-8 | 82-5 | 86-7 | 85-5 | 87-1 
Railway (non-permanent)... | 146,494 | 76-1 | 65-6 | 60-4 | 69-9 | 73-8 | 84:4 
National Govt. .............. | 115,936 | 72-5 | 69-9 | 64-3 | 63-5 | 69-6 | 75-6 








Employment in coal-mining, it will be seen, again de- 
clined last year after a slight recovery, and there wer 
in June, 1936, only 620,000 persons employed in coal- 
mining compared with 1,200,000 1n June, 1923. Every 
other ‘‘ declining ’’ trade, however, showed an absolut 
rise on the year; and in the case of iron and steel and 
shipbuilding the rise was remarkable. Employment in 
the general engineering industry, which has for years 
appeared in the list of declining industries, moved in 
1936 above the 1923 level, and this industry consequent) 
now has to be classed as ‘‘ expanding.”’ 

The following table shows the changes in the expand 
ing industries (i.e. those employing more persons in June, 
1936, than in June, 1923): 

(INDEX NUMBER. JUNE, 1923 =100) 





| 
| Number | | 
Industry —— 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 ] 1936 
1936 | 
| | 
————————|——- 

Klec. cables, etc. .... 141,755) 139-3 | 158-5 | 168-0 | 189-3 | 203-1 | 220°3 
Motors, ete } 295,183) 144-4 114-4 127-9 143-2 | 149-9 72:1 
lurniture, etc. . | 430,374) 135-2 | 126-9 | 130°6 | 140-9 | 145-1 | 155-5 
Metal industries | 232,445) 123-2 | 112-6 | 123-2 | 136-6 | 148-7 | 161-8 
lood industries | 416,099] 122-0 | 120-0 | 130-2 | 131-2 131-8 137-9 
Hosiery . | y09,225} 121-2 | 118-9 | 121-3 | 126-1 | 124-2 | 132-7 
Printing, etc 260,255) 119-7 | 122-1 123-0 | 122-5 |] 121-9 | 124-1 
Drink 102,702 LU1-7 | 101-7 106-8 | 108-8 | 108-4 112-8 
lailoring . 189.451] 109-9 | 107-5 | 110-9 | 107-0 | 107-5 | 109-3 
Bread, etc. | 153,483) 96-2 100-3 | 104°5 | 106-7 108-4 108-9 
Public works | 177,047) 136-0 188-0 | 159°6 |} 154-7 159-7 178°7 
Building } 910,727] 126-8 | 106-2 | 118-8 | 132-5 | 141-5 | 152-8 
Tramway & ’bus.... | 188,467] 147-5 | 167-0 | 168-2 | 170-2 | 176-3 | 184-2 
Distributive .......... | 1,859,715] 136-9 | 149-0 | 153-5 | 155-4 | 155-3 | 160-5 
Road transport....... 188,241] 136-0 | 138-5 | 139-7 | 147-0 | 150-6 | 157-4 
OE rs 382,646] 136-3 | 141-8 | 149°8 | 156-7 162-9 | 167-2 
Professional services 151,859] 115-6 } 126-2 131-9 | 138-0 | 142-2 | 148-4 
Local govt. .. hae 305,990] 120-1 133-9 138-2 139-6 139-8 145-0) 
General engineering 514,996] 105-8 77°3 78:4 87-7 91-0 | 101-8 


There were thus very substantial advances in employ 
ment between 1935 and 1936 in motors (which includes 
aircraft), the metal industries, public works, and general 
engineering; and the steady advance of building, road 
transport, the distributive trades, hotels, etc., and many 
minor expanding trades was continued. Electric cables, 
etc., motors, public works and trams and buses now 
employ over 70 per cent. more persons than in 1923; 
and the metal industries, furniture, building, the dis- 
tributive trades, road transport (other than bus or tram), 
hotels, etc., employ over 50 per cent. more. The distri- 
butive trades alone have now absorbed into employment 
about 700,000 persons since 1923. 

The total of persons employed in all expanding indus- 

tries in June, 1936, was 8,982,529, an increase of 42.5 
per cent., or about 2,700,000 persons since June, 1923. 
On the average, therefore, the expanding industnes have 
been absorbing persons into employment at the rate otf 
Over 200,000 a year since 1923. The total of persons em- 
ployed in all declining industries in June, 1936, was 
2,048,631, a fall of 26.5 per cent., or about 1,000,000 
persons since June, 1923. And the total employed in all 
industries and services was 11,631,160 in June, 1936, an 
increase of 17.6 per cent., or about 1,700,000 since June, 
1923. Between June, 1935, and June, 1936, alone the 
increase was nearly 600,000. 
_ In the whole period of 13 years, therefore, our expand- 
ing industries have absorbed into employment a number 
of persons equal to the total of (1) all those losing 
employment in industries suffering from a fall in demand; 
(2) all those losing employment as a result of techno- 
logical progress; and (3) 1,700,000 additional persons. 
The total insured population has increased by rather over 
2,000,000 during the 13 years; so that we are actually 
left with about 300,000 more unemployed at the end of 
the period than at the beginning. ‘ 

How many of those finding employment in the ex- 
panding trades have come from the declining ones? The 
increase in employment in the expanding trades has been 
about 700,000 greater over the 13 years than the increase 
in the insured population. At least 700,000, therefore, out 


of the 1,000,000 losing employment in the declining 
trades must have found jobs in the expanding ones. It 
would be reasonable to guess that actually about 800,000 
or 900,000 came from the declining trades and the re- 


maining 1,800,000 or so from the increase in population. 


In any case the figures show that the power of our 
economic system to absorb labour over the long period is 


still very great. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Economist’s New Dress.—At New Year three 
years ago The Economist, moving with the times, said 
farewell to a Gothic title which had appeared, both on 
and within the cover, for nearly a century. To-day, 
a process which began three years ago is carried to what 
we may hope—save for minor alterations—will prove to 
be a long-lasting completion. As we remark in our 
special weekly article on p. 3—itself a new regular 
feature—the British public has become type-conscious 
during the last decade. It demands cleaner typography 
and clearer lay-out; a truce with Gothic and heavy 
glowering type-faces. It knows why it wants all this: 
easier and more pleasurable reading, in a busier and 
busier world. To no journal, perhaps, is easier reading 
more important than to The Economist which, perforce 
in these days, must give its busy (often harassed) readers 
both news and comment, facts and figures, from a field 
as wide as the world, and on almost all topics which 
vex, interest, or concern mankind. From now onwards 
this journal appears in a more serviceable, more hand- 
some cover; it is printed on better and whiter paper; 
editorial matter is presented in narrower columns with 
wider margins; and “ leading articles,’’ properly so- 
called, together with the special weekly economic article 
of general interest, are set differently from those of a 
technical nature. The chief typographical improvement 
is the setting of titles and article-headings in bold 
‘‘ upper and lower case ’’ type, instead of, as hitherto, 
in solid capitals, i.e. ‘‘ upper case.’’ It has been demon- 
strated in psychological tests that the eye reads an 
‘‘ upper and lower case ’’ line more quickly and easily 
than a solid ‘‘ upper case ’’ line. The type-face chosen 
for the new headings of articles, sections of the paper, 
and correspondence is the ‘‘ Perpetua,’’ cut by Mr Eric 
Gill. The changes are confined to the manner of The 
Economist's presentation to its readers. And we would 
ask any of our regular readers whom the new format 
of The Economist shocks, because it ts strangely new, 
to take last week’s and this week’s issues in his hand, 
to compare the two, and to decide which makes for 
easier reading. 


* * * 


Housing and Building.—There is still no sign of a 
really serious setback in building activity. The latest 
Ministry of Health return shows that the record number 
of 339,538 houses were built in the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1936. There was a large increase in municipal 
building during the year, and very little decline in build- 
ing by private enterprise, as the following figures 
show : — 


Housts PROVIDED IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN THE 
HALF-YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1933, AND IN EACH 
SUBSEQUENT HALF-YEAR 


Number of Houses provided by 


| 
Local Authorities | Private I nterprise Total 

















Half-year ending ieee a a Number 
| of Houses 
With Without With Without 
State State } State State 
Assistance Assistance | Assistance | Assistance 
March 31, 1933 ......... 23,503 735 | 1,187 79,556 104,981 
September 30, 1933... 24,474 501 1,269 87,088 113,332 
March 31, 1934 ......... 29,399 1,466 1,644 120,781 153,290 
September 30, 1934 ... 20,280 2,197 937 136,965 160,379 
March 31, 1935 ......... | 14,143 4,973 202 149,409 168,727 
September 30, 1935 ... 18,542 5,687 28 125,660 149,917 
March 31, 1936 ......... 27,220 908 194 146,621 174,943 
September 30, 1936 ... 36,539 217 112 127,727 164,595 


It will be seen that a high level of house-building activity 
was still being maintained in the second six months of 
the year ended last September. The number of houses 
built by private enterprise in that six months was 


actually slightly higher than in the six months ended 
September, 1935. Meanwhile, municipal building had 
doubled since the previous year, and was proceeding at 
the rate of 75,000 houses a year. 


* * * 


What light do these figures throw on building prospects 
and the future of British recovery? Municipal building 
is certain to maintain the rate of 75,000 houses a year 
until September, 1938; for slum-clearance activity will 
not slacken in the last two years of the Five-Year Plan. 
Probably it will increase, or at least continue beyond 
1938. It will be possible therefore for private house- 
building to fall by 40,000 houses a year without bringing 
the total below 300,000. And at present there is little 
sign of such a fall. At the same time, building other than 
house-building is still expanding. Nevertheless, the 
‘““ building plans approved ’’ figures, which concern the 
future, and not, like the above figures, the past, have 
shown a distinct fall in the last few months. For Novem- 
ber the total was {9,678,000, compared with {10,762,000 
for November, 1935. Plans for dwelling-houses had 
fallen from {7,761,000 to {6,410,000, while plans for 
other buildings had risen from {3,093,000 to £3,267,800. 
These figures, however, do not cover the whole country, 
and must consequently be treated with caution. Sir 
Harold Bellman seems justified in saying, in his review 
of the housing outlook published this week, that ‘‘ we 
may not be remote from some falling-off—though prob- 
ably not a precipitous decline—in building by unassisted 
private enterprise.’’ Such a falling-off, however, need 
not necessarily imply a fall in total building activity. 


* * * 


The ‘* Overcrowding ’’ Act.—How far is building 
under the so-called ‘‘ Overcrowding ’’ Act likely to help 
in maintaining the total level of building activity? The 
first Appointed Day under the Act is January I, 1937, 
and it applies to 1,282 local authorities. April I, 1937, 
will be the Appointed Day for a further 36 authorities; 
and a new order, just issued, gives July 1, 1937, for 159 
more. Thus 96 per cent. of all the local authorities will 
bring the first part of the Act into force during 1937. On 
the first Appointed Day it will simply become illegal to 
allow new overcrowding to develop. No time limit has 
yet been fixed for the abolition of existing overcrowding, 
although a full survey has been made and plans have in 
many cases been prepared. It is, consequently, as yet 
impossible to estimate the number of houses which will 
be built under the overcrowding programme, and the 
tentative estimate of 200,000, given by Sir Kingsley 
Wood, must be regarded as only an informal guess. 
Probably building under the Overcrowding Act, as 
opposed to the slum-clearance programme, will be smal! 
in the next 12 months. But the plans now in prepara 
tion should provide a valuable reserve against the time 
when a really sharp fall in building activity begins to 
threaten. To some extent also the tempo of the pro- 
gramme—though the need to press on with it is as great 
as ever—will have to depend on the movement of 
building costs. These are at present rising, though only 
slightly; and they are not likely to stop rising while the 
re-armament programme continucs. 


* * * 


New Laws this Week.— Besides the above provisions 
of the ‘‘ Overcrowding ’’ Act, several major legislative 
enactments and provisions came into force on January 
Ist. The most important is the Public Order Act, which 
emerged from Parliament before the adjournment in 
much the same form as that in which it was originally 
introduced. The Act makes the wearing of political 
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uniforms illegal, prohibits quasi-military organisations, 
and regulates political processions and meetings. 
Another law which came into force on January Ist 1s 
the Employment of Women and Young Persons Act. 
{his empowers the Home Secretary, upon the applica- 
tion of the owner of a factory, to make an order 
permitting the employment of women and young persons 
ef 16 or over on a system of shifts of not more than 
eight hours each between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on Monday 
to Friday, and between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. on Saturday. 
(he Act lays down a prescribed procedure by which 
the workers are consulted before any application 1s 
eranted. Finally, according to a regulation made in 
1931, all motor-cars are legally compelled from January 
ist to be fitted with windscreens of non-splinterable 
glass. This provision is intended to reduce road danger, 
and it is expected to increase demand both for glass 
and for motor-cars as a whole. 


* * * 


Higher Wages and Fewer Strikes._-lhe British 
trade union movement seems to have carried bargaining 
skill to a high pitch in the past vear. Strikes have been 
few, and increases in wages many. Important increases 
were made in coal-mining, railway, building and engin- 
eering wages in the first part of the year; and in Decem- 
ber 100,000 cotton workers secured a rise of about 5 per 
cent., and 200,000 wool workers a rise of 10 per cent. 
The total changes in wages for the first 11 months of the 
year reported to the Ministry of Labour resulted in a 
net increase of about £422,000 a week in the full-time 
tate of wages of 3,520,000 workers and in a net decrease 
of £150 a week in those of 500 workers. Nevertheless, 
the ‘* aggregate duration in working days of all disputes 
in progress ’’ in the first 11 months of 1936 was actually 
less than in the first 11 months of 1935. Both employers 
and unions, in fact, would seem to have considerably 
developed the technique of finding a compromise with 
out a strike. Threats of strikes have been no less 
frequent in the present upward movement of trade than 
may be considered normal, but actual major strikes hav 
been substantially fewer. Both the United States and 
kKrance could here learn a lesson from Great Britain in 
the benefits of orderly collective bargaining. 


* * * 


The Bacon Muddle.—<After the breakdown in the 
arrangements for 1937 (upon which we commented last 
week), the Bacon and Pigs Marketing Boards have been 
hard at work seeking means to induce farmers to 
support the Pigs Marketing Scheme. If this support is 
not forthcoming the pig producers will forfeit the advan- 
tage of a sheltered market; for, although the Board of 
[rade is continuing to regulate imports for the time 
being, it cannot legally do so if the marketing scheme 
finally ceases to exist. Meanwhile, there appears to be 
little foundation for the belief that the crisis will mean 
dearer bacon. The requisite pigs are already in existence, 
and any subsequent: shortage can be made good by 
relaxing the import quotas. On the other hand, the 
Bacon Board has taken steps to prevent any sudden 
increase in home supplies. Although the curers may now 
buy pigs on the open market, they are unable to deal 
with any farmer who is not registered under the Pigs 
Marketing Scheme, Moreover, producer-curers have 
been warned that they must not exceed the quotas 
already allotted to them. It will not be possible, there- 
lore, for the curers to take advantage of the present 
situation to exceed their normal output by curing 
imported carcases. But, even if bacon prices show little 
alteration in the immediate future, the plain man will 
still be left wondering why so much energy should be 
expended to keep in being a scheme which producers 
themselves are unwilling to support. 


* * * 


Italy and Britain.—A comic interlude has been 
going on for some time between Italy and Britain: but 
it has been on the coulisse. For weeks past, credible 
reports of a documentary ‘ understanding ’’ between 
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the two Mediterranean Powers have been circulating; 
and the activities of their respective Ambassadors have 
lent credence to rumours. Apparently, while His 
Majesty’s Government have not yet decided to recog 
nise de jure Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia—indeed, they 
cannot until they have also contrived to get the League 
to withdraw the Ethiopian credentials—they have cou 
cluded an agreement with Signor Mussolini whereby 
the respective preoccupations of British and Italians 
in the Mediterranean and Red Seas are allayed. The 
Italians have clearly much to gain by this. Italy remains 
economically weak; she needs capital for Ethiopia; and 
she will need double and treble as much if she has con 
tinuously to prepare for a possible war in both seas 
with Great Britain. She has had to witness the rapid 
crystallisation of French, British, Russian and Turkish 
interests in the Mediterranean, first over ‘‘ sanctions,”’ 
and then over Spain. We give the Duce credit for 
nursing no desire to be dragged along at the tail of 
whatever mad dog unlooses general war in Europe. 
Germany has become deeply involved in Spain and 
North Africa. It is very important for Britain that a 
joint Italo-German occupation of these Western 
Mediterranean outposts—for such must be the outcome 
of support for General Franco—should be avoided. 
Thus, the news that the romantic Count Rossi has 
already quitted the Baleares for Rome, and that no 
new Italian supplies are being sent to Spain, may indi- 
cate the lines along which an Anglo-Italian agreement 
will run. 


* * * 


The Powers and Spain.—We stil] await the 
German and Italian replies to the French and British 
representations requesting genuine and complete non- 
intervention in Spain. But the favourable reply by 
Kussia on Wednesday, and the reported Anglo-Italian 
understanding referred to above, have combined to 
emphasise the counsels of caution which, by all accounts, 
are pressing in upon Herr Hitler. Last week-end the 
‘* Palos,’’ a German tramp steamer on the Portuguese 
Spanish service, was ordered to heave to by Spanish 
Government vessels within the three-mile-limit off Bilbao. 
When she refused she was stopped by a shell across 
her bows, and taken into Bilbao, where her cargo was 
tound to consist mainly of field telephone sets. A German 
cruiser was sent to Bilbao, and eventually the Defence 
Committee released the ‘‘ Palos,’’ but munus her cargo; 
nor have the German Government as yet proceeded to 
such extreme measures—in view of their recognition of 
General Franco’s forces as the Government of Spain 
as might have been expected. No new shipments of 
volunteer “‘ blond Moors ’’ are reported this week; and 
in Spain the Government forces seem to be rendering 
General Franco’s communications hazardous. In the 
north, to the north-east of Madrid, and down in Teruel, 
the Government forces have advanced again; and 
Madrid itself has been quiet, save for a rebel bombard- 
ment of the capital on Christmas Day. These events give 
colour to the reports that Italy will content herself with 
a reply which approves “‘ in principle of the French and 
British representations,’’ but leaves the onus of respon- 
sibility for calling-off the intervention in Spain to 
Germany 


* * * 


Two Naval Treaties Expire.—The last day of 
1936 saw the expiry of the most successful of all 
post-war disarmament agreements—the Washington 
Treaty of 1922 and the London Naval Treaty of 1930. 
Only the rules of international law, governing the con- 
duct of submarines in war, contained in Part IV of the 
London Treaty, now remain in force; and the way is 
once again open for a race in naval armaments. Such 
a race would offer its most serious problems in the 
Pacific rather than in the Atlantic ocean. The Washing- 
ton treaties gave Japan effective supremacy in naval 
tonnage in the Far East, and further secured her 
immunity from attack by prohibiting the fortification 
of naval bases except on the Japanese mainland. Britain 
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was allowed no naval base nearer to Japan than Singa- 
pore, and the United States none nearer than Hawaii. 
The signatories to the treaty did not foresee the develop- 
ment of imperialism in Japan, or the annexation of large 
parts of China by Japanese armies. To-day, the situation 
is again in the melting pot. Will Japan fortify Formosa, 
and her mandated islands? Will the United States retain 
naval control of the Philippines, develop her Trans- 
Pacific air bases for military purposes, and fortify the 
Aleutian Islands? Will Britain fortify Hongkong? Will 
Japan deliberately enter on a naval construction race 
in which all the odds are on her competitors? The 
proposal to maintain merely the non-fortification clause 
of the dead treaty has, naturally, been rejected by the 
United States, to whom the merits of the treaty were in 
the other clauses; and Japan is so far indifferent. A new 
naval limitation is obviously desirable for all parties, but 
the growing links between Far Eastern and European 
politics increase the difficulty of obtaining a Pacific 
settlement. 


* * * 


Happy Ending in China.—tThe _ tragi-comedy 
played at Sianfu has definitely come down, in its last 
act, on the farcical side. President Chiang Kai-shek 
is safe and sound again at Nanking. What is more, 
the Young Marshal has flown after him in order to 
square the account by taking his turn at putting his head 
in the lion’s mouth. He was sentenced on Thursday to 
ten years’ imprisonment and was expected to be par- 
doned on Friday. These gracious acts have been 
accompanied by a courtly correspondence. Marshal 
Chang writes to President Chiang to confess that 
““IT have committed this impudent and criminal 
act’’ because ‘‘I am naturally rustic, surly and 
unpolished.’’ And the President writes to the 
Marshal that he proposes to retain him in_ his 
service because he has behaved like a proper Chinese 
gentleman in correcting a mistake as soon as it was 
realised. But what does it all mean? One thing, at any 
rate, is clear: President Chiang Kai-shek has become, 
and remains, a tremendous figure in the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen. Their anxiety for his safety during 
his detention was evident, and at Shanghai the demon- 
strations of joy at his release were overwhelming. His 
formal resignation on his return was at once refused, 
and his position as Prime Minister and Generalissimo is 
much stronger than before these events. Another bout 
of chaos in China has been averted; but, if we are to 
take Chinese words and gestures at their face value, 
there has not been a mere return to the status quo. The 
bonds of Chinese national unity have been drawn 
notably tighter; and this, no doubt, has a bearing upon 
the future relations of China with Japan. It remains 
to be seen whether the Young Marshal’s Manchurian 
troops will still be kept in the North-West on the uncon- 
genial work of fighting the Chinese Communists, or 
whether some kind of united national front has been 
arranged behind the scenes. 


* * * 


Christmas Goodwill in America.—Christmas in 
the United States came as a fitting climax to a remark- 
able year. The Presidential election, which was to have 
been the bitterest in the history of the country, had 
proved mild as milk, compared with the strong liquor 
of the Cleveland-Blaine election. The return of Roose- 
velt had been pictured as the prelude to a death struggle 
between the industrialist Bourbons and the Rooseveltian 
Robespierre. Yet in the last weeks of the year the 
industrialists seemed to be eagerly anticipating the 
demands of a Government supported by a record 
popular majority; and the Government in its turn seems 
to be divesting itself of its extremer prophets. Mr 
Tugwell left his plans to ‘‘ Make Over America,”’ and 
joined the American Molasses Company. The lion and 
the lamb ceased to argue which was which and which 
were t’other, and at least pretended to lie down to- 
gether. In short, the era of good feelings returned. 
There are signs, to be sure, of impending struggle. Mr 
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Lewis is striking his way towards an industrial unionism, 

a Labour Party, and perhaps even the Presidency. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is becoming 
‘tough.’’ Its Chairman, Mr Landis, has reminded the 
bankers that, rightly or wrongly, they were blamed for 
the false boom of 1929, and that after the 1936 election 
they had better not be responsible for another specula- 
tive bubble. Nobody can say just how much of the good 
feelings of the Christmas days were attributable to a 
record flow of dividends, whose growth was stimulated 
by the undistributed profits tax. But Christmas, 1936, 
saw the United States basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity for the first time since the depression began, after 
the President had carried his greetings in person to the 
South American Republics on a genuine mission of 
peace. It is the world’s good fortune that, at so critical 
a time in its history, a powerful America should once 
more be arising, dedicated to social justice at home and 
peace abroad. 


* * * 


Re-armament in the Dominions.—Great Britain 
is not the only part of the Commonwealth which is 
modernising and extending its defence equipment. The 
most striking instance of Dominion re-armament is pre- 
sented by Australia, whose total defence expenditure in 
1936-37 is estimated at £8,809,000. This is {1,792,000 
more than in 1935-36 and £5,615,000 more than in 
1932-33, and it represents approximately 10.8 per cent. 
of the Federal Budget. Part of the defence expenditure, 
however, is financed from a trust fund built up recently 
out of Budget surpluses. Other Dominions have made 
relatively smaller provision for defence. New Zealand’s 
estimated expenditure of {1,264,000 (an increase of 
£250,000 on the amount spent in 1935-36) represents 
about 4 per cent. of the total Budget. The proportion 
of defence votes to the Canadian Federal Budget is about 
the same, and to the South African Union Budget a little 
less. Of course, these percentages are not exactly com- 
parable, owing to the complications of fe deralism and 
to different methods of accounting. There are to-day 
clear signs, even in Canada, whose local defence problem 
is dominated by the neighbourhood of the United States, 
that increased world dangers are reacting on the public 
and political attitude towards defence outlay. Early in 
December it was announced that the South African 


Cabinet had approved its Defence Minister’s plan for: 


training a thousand air pilots in five years. This is under- 
stood to imply a force of at least 500 military planes, 
which would bring South Africa definitely among the 
second-rank air Powers of the world. Both in South 
Africa and in Australia it is part of official policy to 
render the country more independent of outside resources 
for materials and machines of war. The expense figures 
of the Dominions may individually be small compared 
with those of the Great Powers. In the aggregate, how- 
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ever, they make a considerable difference, not only to 
the security of the Commonwealth, but also to the 
demand for aeroplanes, arms and equipment in the 
British economic and political zone. 


* * * 


Australo-Japanese Trade War.—. truce has been 
called in the trade war which opened last May between 
Japan and Australia. After protracted haggling, a modus 
vivendi has been reached for a period of eighteen 
months to June, 1938. Australia will import 102,500,000 
square yards a year of Japanese textile fabrics, divided 
equally between cotton and rayon piece goods. Calico 
for bagmaking, imports ot which have averaged 
17,500,000 square yards during the last three years, 
is to enter duty free. Duty on the other fabrics 
is cut by roughly one-half from the emergency levels 
fixed last May. Japan will import 800,000 bales 
of wool from Australia during the eighteen months’ 
period. Both countries will remove the special discrimi- 
nations imposed during the trade war. An ostensible 
motive for the original determination of the Australians 
to cut down Japanese imports was the protection of their 
market for Lancashire textiles, which are higher priced 
and of better quality than the Japanese. It is difficult 
to see how this aim will be advanced if Japan accepts 
the tacit Australian invitation to send goods of better 
quality at higher prices. Such a development of 
Japanese competition would be no more popular in 
Lancashire than the lowering of the tariffs on Japanese 
goods effected by the new agreement, though Lancashire 
continues to enjoy a substantial preference over her 
competitors in the Australian market. 


* * * 


A Projected Tube Extension—l’or many residents 
in the northern districts of London there is interest in the 
news that, in conjunction with the extension of the High- 
gate Tube to join the High Barnet and Edgware lines of 
the London and North-Eastern Railway, London Trans- 
port has decided to construct a new line from Edgware to 
near Elstree. The L.N.E.R. Edgware Station will be 
closed, and the L.N.E.R. line will be diverted into the 
existing Tube station at Edgware, whence the new Elstree 
line will start. It will thus be possible to run trains to 
Elstree both via Highgate and viaGolders Green. The land 
tor the new extension was acquired by London Transport 
some time ago, and, indeed, one object of the newline isto 
extend the tube out beyond the present built-up areas to 
open land, where there will be room for the new carriage 
sheds required as a result of the L.N.E.R. electrification. 
[his scheme raises one important point of principle, 
namely, the advisability of imposing some limitation on 
London’s growth into the country, and there have already 
been local protests. Through lack of unified control, 
fresh building demands tube extensions, and the ex- 
tended tube in turn brings still more new houses. This is 
really a question for Government policy; it has already 
been raised from another standpoint by Mr Malcolm 
Stewart in his memorandum on the Special Areas. 


* * * 


A further point to be considered is the capacity of the 
existing tubes to carry this new traffic without penalising 
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passengers from the inner areas. Already the Highgate 
line is served by a maximum of only 14 trains per hour 
to Charing Cross, against 24 on the Edgware line. From 
the City line 14 per hour proceed on to the Edgware line 
and only 7 to Highgate; but Highgate could have another 
~ City trains if there were a sufficient demand for them. 
In fact, Highgate’s service to Charing Cross suffers for 
the benefit of Golders Green and Edgware; but the 
Golders Green passenger to town, nevertheless, is liable 
to find his trains already full on their arrival from 
Edgware. In two years’ time the Highgate link on to the 
L.N.E.R. and the electrification of the latter lines will 
be complete, as well as the Finsbury Park extension of 
the Great Northern and City tube. A complete over- 
hauling of the service over the whole system will then be 
necessary, and it is arguable that the Golders Green 
section should surrender some of its Charing Cross trains 
for the benefit of the extended Highgate tube. Certainly 
the present inadequate Highgate service cannot be left 
as it is. Ultimately the quadrupling of the Charing Cross- 
Camden Town section may need to be considered. The 
whole question is complex, but a new Bill is coming 
before the House in connection with some of these works, 
and North London Members should certainly press for 
an expression of opinion on both the question of 
London's growth and on the adequacy of the existing 
lines to carry a reasonable volume of traffic. 


* * * 


The Price of Bread.—By a decision of the Joint 
Price Committee of the London bakers’ associations the 
price of bread in London was raised from 84d. to gd. 
per 4-lb. loaf on Monday last. Changes in the price of 
the ‘‘ staff of life’’ are now governed by arrangements 
first made eleven years ago. Following an inquiry into 
London bakers’ costs in 1925, the Food Council drew 
up a scale relating the price of bread to that of flour. 
After allowing a basic price to cover certain standard 
costs, the maximum price of bread was to vary by 4d. 
per quartern (4-lb.) loaf with every variation of 4s. in 
the price of a sack of standard “‘ straight-run ’’ flour. 
A simple calculation shows that the scale was based on 
the assumption that 96 4-lb. loaves could be made from 
a 280-lb. sack of flour. As this estimate was admittedly 
rather high, the scale was not over-generous to the 
bakers, but it was observed voluntarily in the London 
baking trade from November, 1925, to March, 1930. 
Slightly higher prices were then charged until November, 
1931, when the bakers reverted to the old scale pending 
the report of a committee of the Food Council. This 
committee recommended in 1932 that, while a variation 
of 4s. in the price of flour should continue to be related 
to a variation of 3d. in the price of the quartern loaf, 
the basic price should be slightly modified in the 
bakers’ favour. This revised scale has been voluntarily 
observed in London—and has served as a standard for 
the rest of the country—ever since. When the London 
price of flour exceeds 39s. per sack (including the quota 
payment under the Wheat Act) the bakers are entitled 
to raise the price of the quartern loaf to 9d., and this 
they have just done. Actually, the price of flour in the 
London district is now around 41s. per sack, and in view 
of the trend of wheat prices is likely to go still higher. 
When it passes the 43s. mark, yet another $d. will be 
added to the price of the quartern loaf. 


* * * 


Gambling in Commodities.—The boom in primary 
products has scarcely been interrupted by the Christmas 
holidays. Quotations have been driven up during the 
past fortnight with slight consideration for the under- 
lying supply-demand position. In fact, the spectacle 
provided by a number of commodity markets suggests 
not a little gambling fever. Rubber, wheat, linseed oil, 
copper, lead and spelter (as we show in our reports on 
commodity markets) have all recorded a substantial 
rise during the past fortnight. Some increase in prices 
was admittedly justified by the increase in world demand 
and by the short-term inelasticity of supplies, especially 
where existing productive capacity is fully employed. 
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But the steep advance in recent weeks has undoubtedly 
been accentuated by fears on the part of consumers and 
by the intervention of the speculator anxious to snatch 
a quick profit. It is impossible to say how far such a 
movement is likely to go on. But there have been signs 
of uneasiness among operators during the last few days, 
and on Wednesday a perceptible reaction occurred both 
in the commodity and the share markets. This may have 
been partly due to the closing of speculative commit- 
ments at the year end; but a longer interval for breath- 
taking would certainly do the markets no harm. 


* * * 


Rising Commodity Prices. — The extent of the 
advance in the prices of primary products in recent 
weeks is shown by the rise of 8.7 per cent. in The 
Economist's index number for primary products, That 
this movement is not confined to this country is revealed 
by the simultaneous rise in the index of quotations for 
raw materials and crude foodstuffs in the United 
States: — 


SEPTEMBER I8, 1931 = 100 


Economist Indices | | | 


si | branes Ital oon 
Bee ; | Price of | U.S.A.,! Statis- Milan | Statie. 
British Primary Products| “Gold | Irving | tique | Cham- | 9t4u 
Date | British | | a : ber of | tisches 
Complete: --| (sterling)| Fisher | Gen ( ; Reich 
we | | érale | Com or 
Index ,. British | American | merce amet 
sterling) | 
{sterling)| (dollar) | 
a: ee a aa | os ede . 
1932 | | | | 
July 27th | 99-5 | 103-5 | 84:1 136-9 | 883 BES | SBS | RS 
1933 | 


July 26th | 108°1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 89-7 86-2 | 86:6 


July 18th | 109°5 124-8 | 136-7 162:'4 | 113-2; 81:4; 83-2! 91-1 
1935 | 
July 3ist | 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2; 75:9 | 98-2; 93-9 
1936 | 
29th | 118-1 131-7 145°7 165°6 121-8 82-3 oy 95:1 
‘eb. 26th | 117-4 132-8 | 145-0 166-0 120-7 85-2 ; 95:2 
Mar. 25th | 117-4 133-9 | 144-3 | 165-8 | 119-6 | 85-2 95:3 
Apr. 29th | 117°3 132°8 143-2 165°8 | 119-2 |) 85-0 95-3 
May 27th | 115-5 130-1 | 140-5) | 164-3) | 117-7 | 85-2 95-4 
June 24th | 116-2 133-2 147-0 | 163-2 119-8 | 84-1 95°5 
July 22nd | 118-7 140-4 157°2 | 163-4 | 120-6 | 86-6 | 95-7 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 141-9 163-2 162°7 121-9 | S88 96:1 
Sept. 30th | 121-8) | 144-5 159°6 | 165-0 | 121-8 | 96-4 | 95-9 
Oct. 28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 95°8 
Nov. 11th | 125-0 | 148-9 167-8 | 167°7 123-7 105°3 95-9 
Nov. 25th | 126-3) | 150°9 | 172-0 | 167°2 | 124°8 | 106-9 | 95-9 
Dec. 9th 128-2 157-0 179°5 166°7 | 125-6 | 108-9 96-3 
Dec, 30th | 131-3 163-9 187-3 166°7 | 127 4°) 111-9*) . 





| 
| 
} 
| 
/ 
| 


* These fig ures relate to December 23rd. 


The world-wide rise in the prices of primary products is 
also reflected in the more rapid upward movement of 
The Economist’s complete index, and the Irving Fisher 
and Statistique Générale indices for the United States and 
France respectively. Besides raw materials, these three 
indices also include a number of semi-finished and 
manufactured articles which are not subject to violent 
changes in price. 


* * * 


But while the general trend of commodity prices has 
been steeply upwards in recent weeks, movements 
lacked uniformity. This is shown by the variations of 
the group indices which comprise The Economist’s com- 
plete index of wholesale prices : — 


Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 


Sept. 18, Nov. 25, Dec. 9, Dec. 30, 

1931 1936 1936 1936 

Cereals and meat 64-5 81-8 83-2 86-4 
Other foods...... 62:2 64-0 65-2 65°6 
Textiles ......... 43°7 66-3 66:4 67-5 
Minerals ......... 67-4 90-0 92-3 95-4 
Miscellaneous ... 65°8 78:4 79°6 81-2 
Complete index 60-4 76:3 77°5 79-3 
1913 100 ...... 83-1 105-0 106-6 109-1] 
1924 100 ..... §2-2 65-9 66:9 68:5 


The rise since December oth has been most marked in 
the cereals and minerals groups, containing wheat and 
non-ferrous metals respectively. The rise of the index 

for textiles was influenced by the increase in the price 
of cotton yarn and cloth following the recent wage 
concessions to operatives. 
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Christmas Shopping.— National expenditure on 
consumption goods, such as food, drink, tobacco, 
clothing and furniture varies directly with changes in 
the national income. And, since Britain has regained 
a wide measure of prosperity, the steady increase in 
retail purchases is scarcely surprising. The shopping 
season opened well this winter. Sales rose rapidly in 
October and November. According to the official returns, 
published in this week's Board of Trade Journal, the 
money value of retail sales in November showed an 
increase of 6.5 per cent. over the corresponding period 
last year. The improvement was well spread geographi- 
cally and between the various categories of merchandise. 
With the exception of piece-goods, there was an increase 
in turnover in all the commodities shown separately in 
the returns. While detailed information of sales in 
December, when the shopping season is normally at its 
height, is not vet available, it appears that the Constitu- 
tional issue caused a sharp drop of purchases during 
the first half of the month. Indeed, the crise de confiance 
apparently affected sales in all districts and all classes 
of commodities. But this hesitancy gave way immedi- 
ately upon the accession of King George VI. The bulk 
of the deferred purchases were ‘probably made during 
the last few days before the holiday, and the total pre- 
Christmas trade appears by all indications to have been 
a record. The temporary dislocation of trade early 
in December has certainly not affected the rising trend 
of expenditure on consuimption goods. 


* * * 


Record Postal Traffic._-Not merely retail trade 
but postal traffic reached a record at Christmas. The 
Post Office reports that over 200,000,000 letters and 
5,500,000 parcels were handled on December 23rd and 
December 24th compared with 183,000,000 letters and 
4,500,000 parcels last year. About 45,500,000 letters 
compared with about 30,000,000 last year, were posted 
between December 1&th and December 24th in the 
following 12 towns alone: Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Leeds, Bristol, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, Cardiff, Nottingham and 
Coventry. The number of parcels delivered from the 
same centres was actually 75 per cent. higher than in 
1935. Over 370,000 telegrams were handled by the 
Central Telegraph Office on Christmas Eve, compared 
with 325,000 in 1935 and 195,000 in 1934. Telephone 
traffic also showed a large increase. Throughout ihe 
country, between 75,000 and 80,000 additional men 
were engaged by the Post Office during the period. The 
Christmas postal figures as a whole this year show a 
sharp rise, which contrasts with the gradual but steady 
rises of other years since 1931. The steepness of the 
rise is no doubt due to the very great increase in 
employment during 1936 
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THE REVENUE 
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I.—Ax Account of the Tota, REVENUE of the Unttep Krncpom, in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1937, 
s compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 
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October 1 to December 31, 1936 Period from April 1, 1936, to December 31, 1936, 
r with the rresponding Quarter of the compared with the rresponding Period of the 
- Year previous year 
. ‘i 
r r (Quarter Perio Period end ; 
m4 > lncrease Decreas Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | Increase Decrease 
5 1G% 
| lx 3 De 935 19 
| 335 193 | 
NE 
———— EEE a RNR ee 
aon « 2 £ j é f d f £ £ 
aes 230 000). °8.379,00% 29.817 .(0™ 3 2aN ee TQ. 876 (6K 76 .966,000 2,910,000 
ae Eg Seay 4 5 4 on Oo ORD 1M 2 400.008 140.0" 
a 56.500) (0 34 3, ime 4 o ) 
=: 3 : ’ 1 e 7S! . asc we aaoN70 OOD 9° ww) OOD 
Est . + . RS (nw te 18.45 “* 20 » eo, 26 ¥ ‘ ‘ -; , 
x é . ’ , ove ‘ * 5 San) in gssiINnNiK® 31°90 0009 
Star . A ; 27 000 00" 5 ” 8,29 * 2.4 i ail, le 
Excess |} ts Duty and Corporation Profits | 
I ARE f lean) (tn 150,000 10,000 
Lar , MI Rights Duty 73 % we o ”) 1 | 16 iw) Sf ' 
Total I : 433 nw) im 54.399 (ne 62,3587 (0 8, 198,00 19,00" 169,956, 168,295,000 3,260,000 | 4,920,000 
Custc 2 zo 229 
Custor 7 395 ” 5 SRO (ww 54.504 (00 7915.08 148. 328 (e 158,910,000 10,582,000 
Exci 10.000 008 31.00 006 32. 418) .000 1,400,000 82,900,000 84,300,000 | 1,400,000 
Tota’ Customs and Excis 417.525.40% 81 689 00% 87.64.0000 5.315.000 23] 228,10 m) 243,210,000 | 11,982,000 
Motor Vet Dmnties (Exchequer share Siw) Sin) oe Sas (ew) S500") 1,54 ue) 1.805.000 301,000 . 
Post OF ot © * 11.256.(0% S75 we os ne) a 11. 70m tne 1 www 1,700,000 
~t vet recei 1,2 ] ’ : 
Crown Lands.. 1,350,000 410,000 420),1 0 10,000 1,050,000) 1,050,000 ad 
Receipts from S 5.000) 00M 633, 2112 716.799 83,597 3,641,441 3,634,767 6,674 
i f I . = ssa an 
Miscellaneous Receipt ; 25,.254),00" 5,743,206 3,028, 31% 2,714,906 16,844,925 15,298,047 1,546,879 
Total Ordinary Revenue 798,381,000 | 149,024,408 | 158,291,099 13,791,597 4,524,906 | 435,924,367 | 443,293,814 15,543,000 ° 8,173,553 
est — ail? ; 7 . en : ~----- —_— 
£9,266 491 Net Increase $7,369,447 Net Increase 
So)f-R Re 
Post Off 69 344.0000 17.0000.000) 15. iW) 1. Go) 00) 47,500,000 52.200 000 4,700,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties pportioned to Road 
Fund f ol 26 300.000 | 2151.00 2 378.(4w) 227 (mm BO H43,(0K) 9.531.000 488,000 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue ve 95,844,010 19,151 ,\0H 21,278,000 2,127,000 56,543,100) 61,731,000 | 5,188,000) 
; _ - ——- - ~ — —_—————__ —— —_—_- 
Total 6 894,225,000 | 168,175,408 | 179,569,099 15,918,597 | 4,524,906 | 492,467,367 | 505,024,814 20,731,000 | 8,173,553 
sia . . ~ agin anna itenemmantinnstill Vibnmicntinimntiingninnnimnil 


£11,393,691 Net Increase £12,557,447 Net Increase 











II.—Aw Account showing the Recerpts into and Issves out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending December 31, 1936, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
































ietaentn: Gow Estimate | 
oii Le. | Period ending | Period ending socrt for Period ending | Period endi 
RECEIPTS ne year [I 31, 1935!) Dec. 31, 1936 ISSUES the year Dec. 31, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1936 
1936-37 = 
{1936 37 
i f i Ordinary Expenditure £ £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 798,381,001 435,924,367 443,293,814 Interest and Management of National Debt 224,000,000 179,::34,098 | 178,840,872 
Self-Balancing Kevenue as shown in ‘ayments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 7,500,000 3,916,678 | 4,751,246 
Account I 95,844,(wm) | 56,543,000 61,731 (4) Other Consolidated Fund Services 3,200,000 2,626,540 | 1,931,241 
J —_ - Post Office Fund 600,000 | 1,126.817 420,529 
Total Revenue $94,225,000 | 492,467,367 | 505,024,814 — anieinl 
Temporary Advances Repaid } Total 235,300,000 | 186,704,133 | 185,943,888 
Road Fund ae Supply vices ——--——-—'— —_-'—_— 
Under the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, Art avy and Air Votes 188,204,000 | 95,050,000 | 126,700,000 


1935 
Money Raised by Creatior 
(a) For Ca i] Expendit é 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts | Total, Supply Services (excluding | | 


1931 and 1935 7,350,000 | 9,600,000 Post OffC€ ..........0000 570,969,000 | 363,245,899 | 396,204,179 
(b) For other Issues | ‘ 


By Treasury Bills 3,017 610,000 | 2,751,223,000 | Total Ordinary Expenditure 806,269, 0007 


1,050,000) = Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding ! 


Post Office wee... | 382,765,000 | 268,195,899 269,504,179 

















} 549,950,032 582,148,067 











3y National Savings Certificates 18,200,000 | 18,400,000 | 
By 2} per Cent. Funding Loan, 1956-61 ; 30,964,439 71,700,015 Self-Balancing Expenditure 
By 1 per Cent. Treasury Bonds, 1939-41 | 4,950,000 | Post Office .. 69,344,000 47,500,000 52,200,000 
By 23 per Cent. Funding Loan, 1952-57 | | 55,821,242 | Road Fund | 26,500,000 9,043,000 9,531,000 
} | 
| 


(c) Wavs and Means Advances 


937,630,000 | 1,154,710,000 Total Self-Balancing Expenditure 95,844,000 | 56,543,000 | 61,731,000 
Repayne 











} 
") roa : cae cee ae a 
In respect of Suez Canal drawn Shares | Si ia Total Expenditure. . » | 902,113,000 606,493,032 | 643,879,067 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) | | | Temporary Advances— | 
Acts. 1919 11921 102,516 103,054 Road Fund, under Section 27 of the Finance Act, 1928 4,954,000 5,501,000 
| Under the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions 
| 4,530,524,322 | 4,566,582, 125 Acts, 1934 and 1935 am 1,050,000 
| Issues to meet Capital Expenditure | 
| Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts, | 
1931 and 1935 , ; 7,550,000 | 9,600,000 
Redemption of Debt | | 
| | Treasury Bills paid off | 2,951,020,000 2,748,125,000 
| Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off ...... 20,200,000 20,100 000 
| Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off : 35,144 | 52,402 
| Principal of Treasury Bonds paid off... ; 10,113,000 | 42,000,000 
| eee | 
Wavs and Means Advances Repaid 921,615,000 | 1,088,975,000 
New Sinking Fund (1928 Finance Acts, 1928 and 1936 6,242,283 6,458,757 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic Shipping 
_ Act, 1934 1,058,175 370,772 
Issues und section 4 (3) of the British Shipping 
Assist e) Act. 1935 207,200 1,754,625 
Issues to National Debt ( ommiussionersto Reduc e Debt 
Suez Canal Drawn Shares Repayments 
» sess en 1945 rw ; Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 4,530,537,834 | 4,566,816,623 
3 ni Es eque priiist f Balances in Exche quer 1935 1936 
B nh i Engl nd 2 114,996 2,119 16] ; Bank of Eng ad 1,947,332  2,0004,245 2,526,449 2,495,880 
B of Ireland $38,965 611,217 ? 339,961 2 730,378 Bank of Ire { 579,117. 491.635 Seas 
533.064. 25 $6 2 50% 
; . ueenesaaes ‘4500310003 4, £064,283 | 4,58 9,312,503 
‘ i ember 31 44 : a — 7 ” - ESSE 
Detyt t M h 31, 1936 782.17 ww Fst ted Ex lit ’ 
: t ‘ 
ri I Statement (H.C. 77 797,897,000 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Add £ 
1935 1936 Supplementary Estimates 33,972,000 
\ Me Ad S outstandi j 4 ° 
4 i B ' ‘} i 37 410M ") S57 000.000 Les 
B Public Dey tinents $3,075 27,791,000 Provision made in the 
rua 855,920,000 766.195.0008 Budzet 25. 600.000 
s as el eh . — . 8,372, 
i] ing De itstanding 935,995,000) 850,985,000 , 000 
Net Inc = 806,269,000 
au 468,815,000 : 
* Includ 


9 i : ' 
L<<, 000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the period of the account 
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Employment in December.—On December 14th 
employment reached a new high level. The number of 
insured persons in employment in Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of agricultural workers, was 11,132,000—a figure 
12,000 more than that on November 23rd and 503,000 
more than a year ago. On the day of the count, how- 
ever, weather conditions were unfavourable and outdoor 
employment was in abeyance in certain industries. Con- 
trary to the usual trend in December, consequently, the 
number of unemployed on the registers increased by 
5,117 to 1,628,719; but this total was still 239,846 less 
than a year earlier. The rise in unemployment, further, 
is partly attributable to the inclusion of agricultural 
workers, who have become entitled to benefit since 
November 5th. The are of unemployment by 
industries is shown below: 














: Dec. 16, Nov. 23, Dec. 14, 
Industrial Group 1935 1936 1936 
s * | | 

al i eat pi has 190,027 | 161,652 146,729 
Iron and steel manufacturing .................. 33,659 | 24,020 22,699 
on 6 i) 0s nar catadvsaikswaveadsanntacex 76,928 47,265 50,580 
Metal goods manufacture ......cc0......0ececeeee 42,795 | 30,831 31,073 
Shipbuilding and repairing ..................... 57,630 40,158 39,835 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft............ 22,415 14,474 13,218 
Public works contracting .............c.c0c0c000s 127,675 119,289 123,256 
a eae aaa een da adn 159,571 145,980 171,725 
Nt Nie Ngati Sai rae 77,279 | 57,123 52,270 
ee a et ood ee ccdat 7,438 | 6,848 8,428 
Ms sccuehacnbcdeadiaseeeasiadcndsdebesanvedoats 30,085 25,462 23,871 
EIN sc ncneidsgsidnatnuacavavadveves oases 16,035 16,705 18,628 
Pottery, earthenware, etc. ...........ceeceeeeee 13,148 9,814 12,419 
Se II, GUD vccuncsssvsccccossaceewsacees 8,884 6,039 8,941 
SI icanakadexanschusssusdaascenes iebisingnad } 16,896 25,155 
ieee na uintnnin lds behdigtaaksephikunéian 6,900 5.861 9,088 
Hotel, boarding house, e te, » RIOD caccsnces 78,736 76,133 71,400 
ERURTEINIGS BERBOB. 06. ccccscccscccccscccovescesces 211,684 186,915 175,402 
I PIID  go5ccacsnisncenccsvevechsececseosde 43.888 34,525 34,700 
Dock, harbour, etc., service ..............ss0008: 46,719 40,752 42,895 
All persons registered ............ce00000- 1,868,565 | 1,623,602 | 1,628,719 





The effect of the adverse weather conditions was most 
marked in the building and contracting industries, where 
unemployment increased by nearly 30,000, and in agri- 
culture, where the increase was 8,259. Seasonal in- 
fluences accounted for the decline in employment in the 
pottery, boot and shoe and hosiery industries. In coal 
mining, iron and steel manufacture, the motor vehicle 
and aircraft industry, cotton manufacture, tailoring and 
the distributive trades an improvement in employment 
was recorded. The returns of the various administrative 
areas show that unemployment declined in London, the 
South-Western and North-Western districts and in 
Wales, but registered an increase in all other districts. 


* * * 


Cheap Milk for Jarrow.—A scheme, similar to 
that recently applied in Rhondda, for the supply of milk 
at 2d. per pint to expectant and nursing mothers, and to 
children under school age, was inaugurated at Jarrow 
on Friday of this week. Each consumer in the three 
categories is allowed one pint per day at the reduced 
price; there is no means test and the milk is delivered to 
the consumer’s house in pint bottles. The scheme is 
financed jointly by the Milk Marketing Board and the 
Commissioner for the Special Areas, the dairymen being 
allowed a margin of 8d. per gallon above the Milk 
Board’s wholesale price. In view of the burden of un- 
employment in Jarrow and the fact that the death rate is 
15 per 1,000—against 11.7 for the whole of England and 
Wales—there must be nothing but praise for this new 
departure. 

* * * 


London’s Boundaries .—With the recent publication 
of ‘‘ London Statistics,’’ another memorial has been 
erected to the failure of the last (1923) Royal Commission 
on London Government to bring order out of the chaos 
of the r1o local authorities in Greater London. There are 
two problems to be solved; first, the economies to be 
derived from extending the administration of local 
services beyond the boundary of the L.C.C., which was 
drawn over eighty years ago; and secondly, the financial 
problem arising from the fact that the rateable value 
from which the Council derives its income is now declin- 
ing with the fall in the resident population. So long, 
however, as the day population continues to increase, it 
is difficult to reduce the cost of public services. Nearly 
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half-a-million people work daily in the City, where at 
night the residents number less than 10,000. The London 
ratepayers provide parks, streets and bridges for double 
their own number, and flat comparisons of the rates 
levied give a misleading impression of relative 
burdens : — 
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| | | 
| | Rateable | | Rates 
| Estimated Rates Rateable Value Total Rates | levied 
Mid-1935 | made | “Value | Pet head Levied | per 
| Population} 1935-36 | — | of popu- ree | R, 
| head 
i. lation 


| Ss. d | £ | £ | 4 } 
10 9°35 | 61,330,832 | 14°66 | 33,070,000 90 


bis f 
London ......... | 4,185,200 7 
10 8-01 37,660,552 | 8°77 | 20,080,000 4-68 
ce 


Extra-London 4,289,700 


Greater London | 8,474,900 | 10 8°84 | 98,991,384 11-68 53,150,000 | 6°27 





Alun Leone: may pay ee same rate in the 
pound, the average r rateable value is much higher than 
in extra-London at {14.660, compared with {8.77, per 
head of population. The average amount of rates payable 
in London is {7 18s. per annum—a figure which is 
£3 4s. 6d. a year more than that payable by the average 
Extra-London resident. There is a strong case for re- 
drawing the boundaries of the metropolis on grounds 
of equity alone, quite apart from the economies in 
administration. Opposition from vested interests deserves 
no greater weight than was given to the vestry boards, 
whose powers were transferred to the London County 
Council in 1888. 


* * * 


Petrol and the Car.— The price of petrol is 
so important a constituent in the cost of running a car 
that variations in its price may have a vital influence on 
international road transport developments. How widely 
its price varies in different countries is shown by a com- 
parison given in the Imperial Economic Committee’s 
‘Survey of the Trade in Motor Vehicles.’’* In the 
United States, for example, the average price of petrol 
in 1934, exclusive of tax, was 7.79d. per gallon, against 
g.25d. per gallon in the United Kingdom. The duty per 
gallon in the United States was then only 2.97d. com- 
pared with 8d. in this country. The “ all in ’’ cost of 
petrol in this country, at 17.25d. per gallon, was thus 
60 per cent. higher than across the Atlantic,an important 
factor in the predominance of the high-powered car. In 
many countries it is even higher. In Berlin the cost 
of petrol at the end of 1934 was 31d. per gallon, 
inclusive of a duty of 17.5d. In Paris, where the duty 
was then 22.5d., petrol cost 29.5d. per gallon. Total 
automobiles in use in the world in 1935 were no less 
than 37.3 millions, against 35.0 millions “in 1929. More 
than 70 per cent. of the vehicles were in the United 
States, and only 5.5 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless, the saniiane ss of the industry in this country 
since 1929 has been more rapid than in America. 


* Thirtieth Report of the Imperial Economic Committee; 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From our Correspondents 


United States 
THE FIGHT WITH THE “ UTILITIES ” 
WASHINGTON, December 23 

THE manufacture of electric power plays a part in 
American politics which a foreign observer does not 
easily comprehend. From village to metropolis, the 
‘utilities ’’ are popularly known as interests pitted 
against the public; in State Legislatures and in Wash- 
ington they maintain the most active lobbies; and in 
Wall Street their properties have been the raw material 
out of which the most elaborate superstructures have 
been built, sometimes to collapse in disaster. 

To say, as one must, that President Roosevelt during 
his first term fought only one stubborn battle, and that 
over the Holding Company Bill, is not as great a dis- 
paragement of his Liberalism as it may appear. The 
Holding Company Bill was aimed at the utilities, and 
the President, in choosing his battleground, knew his 
public, and the value of a victory. The popularity of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority experiment, too, was mani- 
fest from the first. The Government, by utilising Muscle 
Shoals, could begin working out the ‘‘ yardstick,’’ or 
measuring rod, for the rates of private companies, a 
service to every community with a lighting company; 
and it could, too, begin a social experiment of far-flung 
imaginative possibilities. Of all the President's creations, 
the T.V.A. is the one that labels him most legibly to the 
country as a liberal, and on the side of the public. It 
is, therefore, more than of passing importance that 
serious trouble arising from the T.V.A. is facing the 
President early in his second term, 


T.V.A. AND A “GRID” SCHEME 

During the recent campaign a conference was held 
between the electric power companies of the T.V.A. area 
and the President. The basis of an agreement was dis- 
cussed, and the final settlement postponed till February 
of this year. Since the Election the conflict arising from 
this proposal has come to the surface. David Lilienthal, 
one of the two key men in the T.V.A., is opposed to the 
settlement, and the President is in favour of it. Mr 
Lilienthal is a fighting figure in the power conflict, and 
will carry weight with liberals. If he is against the peace 
plan, many liberals will condemn it solely on his 
authority. Almost certainly a deep and dangerous feud 
is brewing, and it is one of special interest to the British 
because the peace plan is none other than the applica- 
tion to the T.V.A. territory of the “ grid,’’ somewhat 
as operated in Great Britain. The peace plan in detail 
has not been published or indeed finally drafted. There 
is to be a pool; the Government will rent and operate 
the transmission systems, and it will be a member of the 
pool also as producer of current. 

In such a solution private ownership would be safe- 
guarded as in Britain, and investment values would not, 
as now, be penalised by the continual threat of com- 
petition from the Government acting through munici- 
palities. The grid solution offers immediate savings, in 
that the power companies would be able to refund out- 
standing obligations at present low rates, and are thus 
ready to share the savings equally with the consumers 
by lowering rates. In the absence of peace in the T.V.A. 
territory the market value of utility shares now is 
depressed to a point that makes refinancing impossible. 
[he yield at present share prices is virtually double 
what it is in less belligerent regions. 

hose familiar with the British grid do not have to be 
convinced that it is a long-term solution in the interests 
of the public. It represents, as do other British experi- 
ments, a policy which achieves this without continual 





warfare on the rentier. But in this country the power 
fight is stylicised, and its veterans wish the battle to 
continue as before. The Government helps municipalities 
build new plant, without regard to duplication of plant, 
or without mercy to the investor. Such a fight is popular, 
but a billion dollar industry is not easily or wisely 
crushed. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S “SWING TO THE RIGHT” 

This particular conflict is one of several which are 
brewing, and in all the President will find opposition 
from the Left. An era of vast spending is drawing to a 
close, and retrenchment creates more enemies on the 
Left than financial liberality does on the Right. 
Washington these days is in a mood it never has shown 
before under Mr Roosevelt’s leadership. There is talk-— 
much more talk than action—of many of the hard- 
working young men in Government service deserting the 
ship. They are supposed to be distressed and dismayed 
by the President’s ‘‘ obvious swing to the Right,’’ and 
are said to be ready to accept lucrative posts in 
private life. 

There has been alarm, too, over reports of the curtail- 
ment of relief, which first accounts made to appear 
drastic, and which drew immediate cries of protest trom 
American mayors then meeting at Washington. Either 
the policy was rapidly modified or it was misunderstood, 
and curtailment on a large scale before early spring is 
not now expected. Sharp reduction in relief payments 
will begin then and be maintained throughout the 
summer, but that was the course pursued in 1936. 
Whether relief can be met out of $500 millions additional 
appropriation, only time will tell. Mr Hopkins is re- 
ported ready to resign if he does not have $750 millions. 

There certainly is a widespread fear that the President 
will turn ‘‘ conservative.’’ It is a curious fear, and one 
often to be met in the last three years. One would think 
that for three years the President veered from one 
extreme to the other with incalculable abruptness to give 
rise to it. Of course he did not, and he will not now. He 
will not be a conservative. But neither will he be as 
Liberal as any one of a number of liberal specialists 
among his supporters. His own nature will be the same 
in his second as in his first term. But his problem will be 
vastly different. Since it entails rounding off the spend- 
ing programme and balancing the Budget, he will be 
much lonelier. 


A SELLERS’ MARKET 
NEW YORK, December 22 


In the economic history of 1936 in the United States, 
first place must be given to the appearance of a sellers’ 
market, first in labour, and later in commodities. Fairly 
early in the year, rumours began to circulate of local 
scarcities of certain types of skilled labour. Little atten- 
tion was given to these stories, as they conflicted with 
both the political and the popular emphasis on the 
statistics of unemployment, and on the fact that the 
numbers on the relief rolls showed little diminution. Tie 
rumours, however, became more frequent and more 
insistent, and by late summer it seemed that something 
like a sellers’ market was developing in skilled labour. 
_ Nothing of the kind was then apparent in commodi- 
ties. In July, the recognition of the effects of another 
severe drought lifted the prices of the specific crops 
whose supply had been curtailed by the weather. With 
these limited exceptions, commodity markets pursued an 
extradrdinarily even tenor—indeed, the stability of the 
commodity index in the presence of a rapid and 
extensive increase (almost 50 per cent.) in production 
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between August, 1934, and August, 1936, was remark- 
able. Up to the end of October, commodity prices 
(exclusive of the drought crops) were not more than 
tirm, and commodity mar‘xets, although fairly active in 
volume, were lethargic in price. Instances of forward 
buying, while occasional, were not conspicuous. 


CAUSES OF THE RISE IN PRICES 


In early November, the change came abruptly. 
Manufacturers plunged into extensive forward contracts, 
and both spot and future markets bounded forward. The 
dating of the phenomenon is perfectly distinct—it coin- 
cided with the Election. The proximate causation is 
more uncertain; the movement first became marked in 
the non-ferrous metals, in which the American market 
was following London. Possibly the Election itself was 
a factor; the indication that there would be no political 
change either in the Administration or in the complexion 
ot Congress may have resolved hesitation into action in 
corporate buying policy. 

The fact was that for some time, so far as one can 
judge from very imperfect indices, spot markets had 
been rather stronger than futures; and from this one 
might infer that corporate purchasing policy, which for 
vears had been on a hand-to-mouth basis, had left 
industry in a position in which it was potentially, if not 
literally, ‘‘ short ’’ of commodities. Any one of several 
reasons, effective in different industries, may have led to 
a decision to test the futures’ markets; and these markets 
under test proved to be surprisingly strong. The result 
is that, since early November, we have had a sellers’ 
market, with a scramble for goods or contracts, which 
has brought something like a 10 per cent. rise in primary 
commodities, and led to more forward contracting and 
more distant forward contracting than at any period 
not only in recent years, but probably even in the ’20’s. 

The first half of the year, in fact, continued the 
stability of the previous twelve-month or longer; in the 
second half there were two distinct spurts, the first 
confined to commodities affected by a curtailment 
of supply, the second primarily reflecting increased 
demand. The following table shows the course of the 
rise in prices: — 


Moody's Index Dow-Jones Index 


of Spot of Commodity 
Commodities Futures 
Mid-January ............ 168 56 
Mid-Februaty ............ 170 57 
Mid-March .....ccccccscce 171 58 
DERG ADIT. cinvesscvcccocces 169 57 
SPIE exieuneseesseceeens 163 57 
BE Di ovsssccsscecacesss 164 58 
oD errr rer reree 176 65 
Mid-August............006 184 67 
Mid-September .......... 186 67 
Mid-October ............. 184 68 
Mid-November .......... 187 71 
Mid-December ........... 201 78 


These two indices are quite different both in composition 
and base, but both show in the last half-year a rise in 
primary prices of remarkable rapidity and even violence. 
In one index the rise is 23 per cent. and in the other 
34 per cent. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND RAW MATERIALS 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics index of retail prices 
has scarcely shown a ripple. At 83 it is one or two points 
above the prevailing figures of the first half of the year. 
The Analyst index shows a rise of somewhat over I0 per 
cent. since June, but only a minor increase above a 
year ago; while both Moody’s and the Dow-Jones record 
a great increase over December, 1935. 

There are two diametrically opposite aspects under 
which this phenomenon can be viewed, (a) as a mere 
change of relationship within a static price structure, 
or (b) as the preliminary phase of a general change in 
price level. It is well-known that primary commodities 
fluctuate much more violently than commodity prices 
as a whole. Even the great decline in primary commodi- 
ties between 1929 and 1932 was only partially 
communicated to prices in general. Raw materials 
constitute but a varying and often minor fraction of 
the cost-to-consumer of most manufactured articles. 
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Labour cost is in most cases a more considerable element. 
But when both combine in direction—as they are in 
America at present—the probability of a general rise 
In prices seems great. 


CHANGES SINCE 1929 
The following table shows the spot prices of a number 
of primary commodities on widely separated, but 
significant dates. The “‘ low ’’ date (June 1, 1932) was 
probably not the absolute ‘‘ low '’ of the price decline, 
but the prices of that date are typical of the period: — 
PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMMODITIES 


(Cents per Unit 


Avg., June l, June ls, Mar. 2, Dec. 15, 

Sept, 1932 1936 1936 1936 

1929 
ee 131-3 57-00 91-63 119-00 136-63 
TORINO Sa epee coterie 100-40 99-50) 62-88 109-25 106-63 
MEI Giciawcwsiiescis 49-80 92°13 27-75 43-25 53°38 
IOGE cadicosacesaues 101-8 35:00 60°13 92-75 114-63 
WN es do cccvacccuees 13-80 6-00 7°75 9°65 10-00 
WERE ee eccacnccapeavs 9-95 3°25 9-80 9-30 9-80 
PEEP dec cceseaseces 11-45 3°70 10°13 11°45 13-38 
BROMUS icc caccecsenecs 44-93 17-50 29-50 33°50 34-00 
Bea ocisscencwecwens 37-00 13-50 22:75 27-00 31-00 
EM oc indcinvcwneuen 19-60 3°55 11°25 11-50 14-00 
ROME ckcmiceccsvsacs 89-10 34-88 77°93 76°69 94-02 
RMNUI Sc cvesiccccxcs 18-98 5°05 11-79 12-08 12-92 
Cottonseed oil* ... 9-25 3:23 9-05 9-90 11-35 
Pe tacakaedatannacs 4-98 1-10 1-63 1-90 2-10 
CORDES ncccceccesseees 17-91 5°25 9-50 =10-00 11-00 
RMN ccacnuavacecares 6-89 3-00 4-60 4-80 5:50 
ME avisididesnoacusds 6-80 2-80 4-90 4°85 5°35 
MEN ganas ssoecacwweds 45°38 20°75 41°50 45°75 52-75 
Steel scrap®......... 18-06 9-50 13-00 17-00 18-50 
WORE” 5 ssianccerdscss 2:23 0°57 2:82 2-45 2-91 
CN eiccaratentasas 14-57 8-25 7-90 8-38 8-75 
PROOE  ccascicesecs 20-07 2:69 15:75 17°13 19-90 


* Commodities now higher than in September, 1929. 


There are twenty-two commodities in the list. Of 
these, ten are above the price of September, 1929; two 
(hogs, rubber) are at about the same price; silk and 
coffee are conspicuously lower. The non-ferrous metals 
are lower, and steel scrap higher; i.e. if one goes back 
to 1929, one sees not so much a decline in primary 
prices as an alteration of relationships; but looking back 
only to June, 1936, one is impressed by the sweeping 
advance in every one of these commodities except hogs. 
This is an economic fact of the first magnitude. 


THE INCREASE IN DEMAND 

To say that much of the rise is obviously speculative 
is platitudinous, unless one is prepared to argue the 
validity of the premises which have caused this urgent 
buving. In the past six months, a sellers’ market has 
developed which has re-valued primary commodities as 
a class in terms (a) of the dollar and (b) in terms of 
finished goods. To a degree, this re-valuation is obviously 
traceable to a sudden reduction of supply, as in the 
crops affected by the drought; but much of the rest 
is attributable to an increase in demand, or at least an 
intensification of the urgency of the demand—the 
characteristic of a sellers’ market. This includes the 
continuation of an urgent European demand for land 
upon military consideration—a matter which our market 
cannot appraise independently. 

Certainly the relation between primary commodities 
and finished goods is more favourable to the producer of 
the former than it has been for several years. But that 
is not to say it is an abnormal relation. Nor need the rise 
in primary prices necessarily cause an equivalent rise in 
the prices of finished goods. 











































































































































France 


SIX MONTHS OF THE “ POPULAR FRONT” 
PARIS, December 31 


AFTER six months of the Popular Front Government, 
the principal criticism made by the Opposition is that 
the policy of the Government has been most successful 
wherever it has been contradictory to the arguments 
which M. Blum and M. Auriol were putting forward in 
opposition. It appears that in the Spanish affair M. 
Blum is supporting a policy of which M. Laval would not 
have disapproved; and on the financial side M. Auriol, 
a staunch supporter of the liberty of capitalists, is not 
far from M. Germain-Martin, a Minister of deflation. 
If, finally, the great novelty of the present Cabinet lies 
in its social policy, one must remember that employers 
deny that they were opposed to certain reforms, which, 
they say, were only delayed by the opposition of the 
Senate. : 

3ut the Senate, that severe censor, has just passed the 
1937 Budget Bill by 288 votes to 2. The Rapporteur, 
M. Abel Gardey, pointed out that the needs of the 
Treasury in 1937 would not be very different from 
those in 1936 (30,000 million francs). This, however, is 
no juctification, since the public debt has increased 
from 261,441 millions in 1930 to 356,842 millions in 
1936. The medium-term debt is 32,000 millions higher. 
Treasury bonds, however, stood at 6,322 millions on 
September 30, 1936, against 13,939 millions on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. Actually the total State debt is 370,000 
millions, the municipal debt 40,000 millions, and the 
railways debt 110,000 millions. 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE BUDGET DEFICIT 

M. Gardey agrees, however, that “‘ the recovery of 
public credit is no longer a financial problem.’’ The 
deficit must be made good “ by living.’’ Confidence 
depends on the revival of trade, and so does Budgetary 
equilibrium. That is the great lesson which this social 
Government has taught the country after five years of 
unsuccessful deflation. 

This is so obvious that the Opposition has modified 
its attack. That attack is no longer directed against the 
deficit, but against social disorders, which are hindering 
the revival of business through “ stay-in_ strikes,’’ 
interference with ‘‘ the liberty of work,’’ etc. M. 
Caillaux, the former advocate of the “‘ Grande Péni- 
tence,’’ now emphasises the necessity of limiting new 
expenditure and, above all, of avoiding the dictatorship 
of the civil service. 


FURTHER BUSINESS REVIVAL 


The Minister of Finance replies that revival of busi- 
ness is the key to the experiment of the Popular Front 
and that this revival has begun. Business for Christmas 
was certainly the best for many years. Railway receipts 
for the forty-ninth week of the year were 190 million 
francs, or 20 millions more than for the same week of 
1935. Loaded wagons for the fiftieth week were 313,266, 
against 291,139 in the same week of 1935, or an increase 
of 7.60 per cent. 

Ordinary fiscal receipts for November, the first month 
affected by devaluation, were 3,167 millions, against 
2,814 millions in November, 1035. Indirect taxes 
yielded 2,061 millions, or 17 millions less than the 
estimates, but 135 millions more than the receipts of 
November, 1935. Direct taxes yielded 1,105 millions, 
or 203 millions more than in November, 1935. The 
outstanding fact is certainly the marked increase in the 
yield of the turnover tax, which, at 556 millions, shows 
a surplus of 36 millions over the estimates, and of 51 
millions over the vield of November, 1935. This 10 per 
cent. rise 1s most encouraging, even if it is remembered 
that internal wholesale and retail prices were increased 
respectively by 30 to 40 per cent. and 20 to 25 per cent. 
during the period. , 

The unanimity of emphasis on the need to revive 
business and on the actual appearance of this revival 
are in sharp contrast with the stagnant level of rentes: — 
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October 5 December 24 


(After the 


May 5 
(After the General 


Kentes Election) Devaluation) ea 
BM, aaanesnexewessscue 66°55 81-20 73°85 
4%, 1918  ....0...- 67°85 80-50 72°55 
§°%, 1920 ....2.... 94°15 106 97-30 
44%, 1932, “ B 71-30 8S 76-80 
Obligations du Trésor _ 
44%, 1933 ...... S09 1.000 827 
4%, 1934 750 910 764 
5%, 1935 :; 883 825 
Bons du Trésor ; 
44%, 1933 ...... S75 932 891 50) 
§%, 1933 __....... 435 975 965 _ 
RE eee 912 946 941-50 
44%, 1934 ...... 917 965 970 


This stagnation may be explained by uncertainty and 
the agitation accompanying the daily revival of social 
conflicts. The effect of the recovery of business in re- 
storing confidence is somewhat hampered by the rise in 
prices, and rentes prices are depressed by the prospect 
of new and huge borrowings. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the business recovery should not go on, even 
if the long-term rate of interest continues high. Recovery 
has been proceeding spasmodically since the autumn of 
1935. It appears to have been defence expenditure 
which started it then; and a high rate of interest proved 
no obstacle. The failure of the long-term rate of interest 
to fall since devaluation is disappointing. But the pro- 
gress of business revival since then gives solid ground for 
optimism. 

The Government consequently intends to organise the 
money market—where money is abundant as is proved 
by the 1} per cent. rate of interest—so that short-term 
Treasury bills may be easily sold, as in the British 
market. 


THE RAILWAY DEFICIT 

The trading deficit on the railways will be 838 millions 
in 1936, against 400 millions in 1935. Interest charges 
will reach 3,670 millions, against 3,637 millions; so 
that the whole financial deficit will be 4,888 millions, 
or 900 millions more than the estimates. Receipts for 
1937 are estimated at 10,218 millions and expenditure 
at 13,100 millions, giving a trading deficit of 2,890 
millions. Interest charges will be 3,805 millions (an 
increase of 135 millions); so that the estimated financial 
deficit will be 7,075 millions. 





Germany 


‘‘NO SIGN OF BREAKING POINT” 
BERLIN, December 30 


THE political and economic outlook for Germany in 1937 
is far from clear. The past year witnessed tranquillity at 
home, and there is no reason to expect acute domestic 
troubles in the New Year. In the general deterioration of 
international politics, the Reich’s position has not 
improved—either for diplomacy or defence. In view of 
the violent, if not entirely genuine, antagonism against 
Russia, better relations with France, and in particular 
with England, were admittedly desirable; but no 
progress has been made in this direction, and the 
dominant German view is that Great Britain is slipping 
insensibly into the Paris-Moscow combination. In the 
light of pre-war history this constitutes a danger. On 
the question of the future government of Spain the 
German Government has committed itself to at least a 
negative right of decision, the execution of which is pro- 
bably beyond the powers of all Europe together. 

The business outlook is not unsatisfactory. It is pro- 
bable that industrial activity will be maintained or even 
increased, since the Four-Year Plan for autarky provides 
a new stimulus; and unemployment may almost entirely 
disappear. Of any change in the currency situation there 
is little prospect, in view of the intimate association 
between Reichsbank exchange policy and foreign trade 
regulation, the Four-Year Plan and re-armament. The 
rise in prices, the shortage of necessaries and the decline 
in the standard of living will probably continue; but 
there is no sign that a breaking-point is near. 
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Wholesale prices were steady in the last fortnight 
before Christmas; but non-ferrous metals, rubber and 
artificial fertilisers rose sharply in price. 

The Reich Price Commissary has applied to imported 
coal the prohibition against increase of prices above the 
level of October 18th. Coal is therefore an exception to 
the rule that this prohibition does not apply to imported 
goods, The regulations controlling trade in fodder 
cereals have been sharpened. Purchases of wood for 
pulping are henceforth subject to official permission; 
and producers, traders and consumers are required to 
report their stocks monthly. 


HUGE RISE IN STEEL OUTPUT 

The percentage of all working places in industry 
occupied in November was 72.2, against 72.4 in 
October. Only the building trade shows a decline. The 
average daily working time in industry in November 
was 7.80 hours, against 7.08 hours in October. Output 
of ingot steel in November in working days was 
1,500,800 tons, against 1,704,900 tons in October, in 
27 working days. Output in the first eleven months was 
17,681,900 tons; so that the year’s total will consider- 
ably exceed 19 million tons, against a recent lowest of 
5,571,000 tons in 1932. About 2,300,000 tons of the 
increase is due to the Saar. The machine manufacturing 
trade reports great home and export activity. Delivery 
terms have been lengthened. The increase in home 
demand is due to the erection of new industrial plant 
and the extension of old. Export orders from some de- 
valuation countries have declined; but the loss has been 
made good by increased orders from Europe and from 
Central and South America and Asia. Total turnover in 
machinery in 1936 is estimated at Rm. 3,000 millions, 
which is 20 per cent. more than in 1935; and the number 
of persons employed rose by 80,000 to about 600,000. 
While home sales rose 17 per cent., exports rose 30 per 
cent, 

Reich tax revenue in the part of the financial year 
already lapsed, compared with the same period of last 
vear, was as follows: — 


April-November, 


1935 1936 

Millions of Marks 
Direct and Business Taxes ............ 3,920 4,973 
Custores amid EMCIGO <0 icccscisicccscccess 2,303 2,396 
NN he cca ieericnveweien 6,223 7,369 


The proportion of direct to indirect tax revenue con- 
tinues to increase, 


DEVALUATION PROFITS TAXED 

An important law taxing profits derived from the de- 
valuation of foreign currencies was issued last week. 
The tax is imposed on the profits made by German 
investors or debtors on capital or interest (but not on 
trade) liabilities resulting from a fall in the exchange of 
any creditor’s currency. Profits made before the coming 
into force of the law are not taxed. Debtors are required 
to report their profits. The law has yet to be elaborated 
by administrative ordinances, and certain points in it 
are not clear. 

It seems that debtors who have hitherto paid interest 
in marks into the Conversion Fund on a depreciation 
basis will henceforth have to pay at the old parity. It 
is stated that profits on interest on the standstill debts 
will not be taxed, because the debtor’s saving is not 
directly due to depreciation, the interest liability being 
fixed by agreement. While the law formally involves a 
100 per cent. tax on devaluation profits, it seems that 
the whole profit will not always be taken; and in indivi- 
dual cases appeal may be made on the ground that the 
tax cannot be borne. 


EFFECTS OF THE TAX 

The Reich Minister of Economy will determine the 
use to which the tax yield is to be put. The amount of 
the yield is not even approximately known, and the 
tax will be paid only in so far as debts are repaid. 
Before the gold bloc devaluations the reduction of 
foreign debt due to depreciation was officially put at 
Rm. 4,000 millions. This, however, was a book reduction, 
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and how much of the saving had already been realised 
by repayment is uncertain. Debtor corporations and 
undertakings will in any case suffer unexpected losses. 
Public corporations have of late returned their unpaid 
debts on the depreciation basis. Most private concerns 
have either booked them at the old parity, thus taking 
into account the fact that the exchanges have not yet 
been definitively fixed, or have booked at the day’s 
depreciated exchange rate and counter-booked the 
profit as a reserve liability. But many concerns have 
used their profits in order to improve their balance sheets 
or to provide for writing-off; and such concerns, unless 
exempted, may be hard hit. 


THE “ SECRET” REICH DEBT 
In an analysis of public and private indebtedness the 
Institute for Trade Research returns to the subject of 
the so-called secret or undivulged debt of the Reich 
After pointing out that the ‘‘ regularly returned indebted- 
ness’’ of Reich and other public bodies increased 
between April, 1933, and April, 1936, by only 
Rm. 2,300 millions, the Institute defines the process of 

contraction of unreturned debt as follows: 


In the above figure are not included the future short- 
term liabilities of the Reich due to the short-term financing 
ot work-creation, of the Reich motor-roads, and of 
Defence, which have not yet formally precipitated them- 
selves as public debts. In so far as these Reich short-term 
liabilities have not yet matured, and have therefore only 
to be met in coming Budget years, they can be included 
in Reich debt only in so far as the bills fall due and have to 
be met by the Reich. Meantime, these credit-papers 
circulate either between the direct participators in work- 
creation finance, that is, between executors of work- 
creation (i.e., municipalities, etc.), contractors, and 
financing institutions; or appear in the money-market as 
investments; or are presented to the Reichsbank for 
re-discounting 


WORK-CREATION AND RE-ARMAMENT BILLS 

In the light of this utterance, the Institute’s accom- 
panying statistical table virtually denies the existence of 
any considerable undivulged Reich debt. The total of 
home short-term credits to public and private borrowers 
is shown at (1935) Rm. 22,015 millions, against 
Rm, 20,247 millions in 1932 and Rm. 26,535 millions 
(recent highest) in 1929. The total for 1935 consisted of 
(in millions) Treasury and municipal bills, Rm. 2,914; 
other bills, Rm. 7,820; municipal short-term liabilities, 
Rm. 628; other credits, Rm. 10,236; and loans on goods, 
Rm. 4106. 

The Reich work-creation and re-armament bills men- 
tioned in the above quotation are supposed to be 
included, together with all private bills, in the Rm. 7.820 
millions of ‘‘ other bills.’’ In 1932 ‘‘ other bills ’’ 
totalled Rm. 4,289 millions. The increase was therefore 
only some Rm. 3,500 millions. It is known that the 
proportion of Reich to private bills in the “‘ other bills ”’ 
has risen very much since 1932. But even if all the 
‘other bills’’ in 1935 were Reich bills, the Reich's 
short-term indebtedness for work-creation and re-arma- 
ment would be relatively inconsiderable. From this it 
might be concluded that a great part of the re-armament 
expenditure was covered out of Budget revenue; but no 
such claim has been officially made. 
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Sweden 
NATIONAL DEFENCE POLICY 


STOCKHOLM, December 23 


In view of the continually growing political unrest on 
the Continent, the question of this country’s security 
is naturally the main object of all political discussions. 
Some Right-wing factions go as far as to advocate some 
kind of Scandinavian military alliance. It does not 
seem probable, however, that in present circumstances 
this idea will materialise, and military co-operation 
between the four Northern countries will hardly extend 
beyond an exchange of views at more or less regular 
intervals between the general staffs. 


THE BOOM GOES ON 


The general business boom is continuing, and so far 
no signs of slackening can be discerned. The general 
index of industrial production rose one point in October 
to 111, compared with 102 in October, 1935. Prices 
are also rising, and the general wholesale price index of 
the Board of Trade rose by one point to 123 (1913 = 
100). The advance was chiefly in raw materials, the 
price of which jumped two points to 120. So far retail 
prices have not followed at this pace, and the cost-of- 
living index of the Riksbank stands at ror (September, 
1931 = 100). The continued price rise has naturally 
aroused alarm in some quarters. Among other means of 
restraining it, the proposal has been made to lower the 
present exchange sterling rate. 

The estimated State revenues for the Budget year 
1937-38 amount to Kr. 1,149 millions, compared with 
Kr. 1,055 millions in the previous year, Actual State 
revenues recorded an increase of Kr. 93 millions; while 
estimated taxes on income and capital have mnsen from 
Kr. 172 millions to Kr. 200 millions. 


FURTHER RISE IN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The import surplus is considerably below the corre- 
sponding figure for 1935. The full foreign trade figures 
during the first ten months of the current year were as 
follows : — 


(In million kronor) 


1935 1936 
January—October January—October 
ROMTMIEEE cebsiccksseexaneen 1,179-7 1315-9 
EINER arp cssussackeoniee 1,039-3 1,210-0 
Import surplus 140-4 105-9 


During the same period trade with Great Britain has 
been as follows : — 


(In million kronor) 


1935 1936 
January—October January—October 
Exports to U.K. ...... 259-3 300-0 
Imports from U.K. ... 234-9 254-4 
Export surplus 24°4 45-6 


The current year’s production of timber is practically 
sold, and brisk sales for next year’s shipments are taking 
place. Demand from the British market is strong and 
does not show signs of weakening. Pulp sales are brisk. 
Consumption of iron and steel on the home market is 
progressing and prices rising. The seasonal rise in un- 
employment which usually appears in October was absent 
this year, and the number of unemployed stands at 
21,000, compared with 41,000 a year ago. The value of 
the new harvest—estimated at Kr. 982 millions—is prac- 
tically the same as in 1935. . 

The money market was extremely liquid during 
October, but somewhat stiffened in November when tax 
payments were being made. During October and 
November the joint-stock banks reported a slight in- 
crease in advances, though the increase is not yet in 
proportion to the business expansion. The stock 
market throughout October was very firm, and the 
general share index rose from 159 to 166. In November 


the boom was less pronounced, and at the end of 
November the index stood at 169. 
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Czechoslovakia 


STEPS TOWARDS FREER TRADE 
PRAGUE, December 23 


THE economic situation has recently been greatly under 
the influence of political unrest. It is true that the 
Little Entente was strengthened by the visit of King 
Carol of Roumania to this country on October 28th, and 
that following the devaluations in the autumn, some 
freeing of international trade was expected; but this 
latter hope failed almost completely. The Czechoslovak 
Government took all the internal measures necessitated 
by the devaluation. It ensured that there should be no 
chaotic movements; and offenders were prosecuted, in 
some cases with perhaps excessive severity. To-day, 
conditions have already become steadier, and the effect 
of the devaluation on prices is conspicuous only in those 
trades which are dependent on imported raw materials. 
The general index of wholesale prices rose between 
August and November from 691 to 714. Import prices 
rose by 55 points and home prices by 13 points only. 

Another consequence of devaluation has been the 
Government’s effort to free foreign trade and simplify 
the control of imports. On December 18th, the Govern- 
ment decided to release about 30 per cent. of imports 
from control and to combine the existing double control, 
up to now in the hands of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Foreign Exchange Commission, in one controlling body. 
The Foreign Exchange Commission is to be abolished, 
and the control concentrated in the Ministry of Com- 
merce. Thus the first step toward emancipation of 
imports has been taken, and the Government are 
prepared to continue this policy of relaxing restrictions 
by means of trade agreements with individual countries. 
The restoration of economic relations with Central 
-urope is to be a special objective. 

In agriculture, a substantially better situation, affect- 
ing in particular the Corn Monopoly, has resulted from 
the rise in world prices. It has been possible to lower 
stocks substantially by exporting. Germany is buying 
wheat from here. Since barley had been used as fodder 
on a bigger scale, the demand for barley has risen to 
such an extent that the brewers encountered a relative 
shortage. Exports of barley had to be temporarily sus- 
pended, and minimum prices fixed. 


FURTHER INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


The number of the unemployed in November ros« 
(compared with October) to 511,787; but it was 167,083 
less than in November, 1935. Industrial activity has 
been revived by the increase in exports, the extension ot 
building activity, by new investment and repletion of 
stocks, and in a certain degree by defence measures. 
Output of coal rose in November to 1,303,175 tons 
(against 1,115,223 tons in November, 1935); output 
of lignite to 1,588,720 tons (against 1,463,232 tons in 
November, 1935); and output of coke to 190,800 tons 
(against 150,400 tons in November, 1935). Output 
of coal and coke has already regained the level of 1930; 
and stocks, in comparison with last year, have been 
materially reduced. Output of pig-iron in November rose 
to 111,477 tons (against 67,347 tons in November, 1935); 
and output of steel to 152,229 tons (against 110,273 tons 
November, 1935). The November production of steel 
is higher this year than in 1930. 

In other industries improvement is also noticeable, 
especially in the sugar, timber, engineering and metal 
industries, and in the ceramic, glass, paper, clothing and 
leather trades. The textile industry shows some improve- 
ment, although the rise in the prices of raw materials 
was accentuated by devaluation. Christmas trade was 
very lively. 


_The total foreign trade returns for January to 
November were as follows: — 


1935 1936 
mil. Cz.K. mil. Cz.K. 
I oicniininctniinniat 5,980-5 6,889 -6 
SN ciéiitina<tiinteinn 7 257-3 7,177°5 
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Although it is as yet difficult to judge to what extent 
foreign trade was influenced by devaluation, it appears 
that this has only happened in the case of countries not 
subject to import restrictions. The increased value of 
imports, especially of imported raw materials, may be 
accounted for by the world economic recovery. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Commercial negotiations have been concluded with 
several countries, and efforts are being made to relax 
import restrictions. The negotiations with France are 
difficult on account of Czechoslovakia’s import surplus 
with France and the unwillingness of France to admit 
substantially increased import facilities. The negotia- 
tions are at the moment being carried on through diplo- 
matic channels only. Germany wants imports of raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, such as wheat, 
leather, yarn and timber. With Greece a new treaty has 
been signed, and a new agreement with Hungary on 
mutual adjustment of imports in 1937 has also been 
signed. With Denmark a supplement to the quota- 
agreement has been negotiated. A new treaty with 
Bolivia and an import agreement with Colombia have 
been signed, and negotiations with Ecuador and 
Argentina are in progress. Negotiations with Switzerland 
and Italy are being prepared. 

A decision by the Government to assist exports by a 
retund of taxes is expected shortly, and an expansion 
ot guarantees for export credits to the amount of 1,500 
million Cz.K. is under consideration. 

Revenue for the first ten months of 1936 rose in 
comparison with the same months of 1935 by 620 
million Cz.K.; but it still remains 520 million Cz.K. 
below the estimates. The Budget for 1937 has been 
passed by Parliament, with some amendments. 





Japan 


LARGE ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE 

TOKYO, December 5 
THe Budget estimates for the fiscal year, which begins 
on April 1, 1937, were approved by the Cabinet 
Council on November 27th. The total national expendi- 
ture in the new Budget was fixed at a record figure ot 
3,041 million yen. This shows a net increase ot 
507 million yen upon the current vear, if the increased 
I xchequer grants to local authorities, which are to be 
paid out of the revenue trom the sources reserved to the 
National Treasury are excluded. The increase is again 
mainly accounted for by the fighting services. The Army 
and the Navy Estimates amount in the aggregate to 
1,409 million yen, or 46.3 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1937-38 is estimated 
at 1,676 million yen, an increase of 161.5 million yen. 
There is thus a huge deficit of 1,168 million yen. Of this 
deficit, 336 million yen will be met by increased taxation, 
the raising of the prices of tobacco, and fresh raids on 
the Government Railway and other  self-balancing 
services; while the remaining 806 million yen is to be 
tinanced by a new loan, which will be 102 million yen 
larger than in the current year. The policy of ‘‘ gradual 
reduction of Government borrowing ’’ has thus been 
abandoned under the burden of increased armaments, 
and a further rise of annual defence expenditure will 
add 1,000 million yen yearly to the national debt. 

A comparison of civil votes, defence votes, and 
national debt services for next year with the current 
vear and last year is set out below: — 

(In million yen) 


Civil Defence Debt 

Votes Votes Services Total 
1935-36 ..ccccccccce 784 1,032 389 2,206 
1936-37 ...ccccccecs 869 1,058 383 2,311 
rer 1,224 1,409 408 3,041 


NEW TARIFFS AND EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 
Tariff Revision also was approved by the Cabinet 
Council on the same day. The main points in the plan 
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are: (1) the revision of the general tariff, which has 
remained unaltered since 1926, so as to conform to 
changed conditions; (2) the raising of the ‘‘ key indus- 
tries '’ duties with certain additions and modifications; 
and (3) the imposition of fresh duties on certain kinds 
ot raw materials now on the free list. In addition, an 
ad valorem duty of 0.1 per cent. will be imposed on both 
Imports and exports to raise funds for the compilation 
of detailed trade statistics; and another 1 per cent. export 
duty will be charged, the yield of which is to be used 
to cover the cost of export control. Customs, on account 
of the projected revision, are expected to vield about 
40 million yen, or roughly 25 per cent., more than in 
the current year. The “‘ trade statistics duty '’ and the 
‘export control duty ’’ are estimated to produce 
between them 8 million yen. 


A Government decree for stricter restrictions on foreign 
exchange dealings was put into force on December Ist. 
The new regulations provide for the extension of control 
over exports—other than invisible exports. The decree 
also requires the banks and other exchange dealers to 
make more detailed reports on their business transac- 
tions. The Government obviously aims at the closing of 
any loophole for the flight of capital in view of the 
inflationary budgeting and higher taxation. Indeed, it is 
a tair inference trom recent measures that no genera! 
change in financial policy is in sight. Inflationary 
borrowing for armaments is likely to be the dominant 
theme tor some time to come. 


A GROWING IMPORT SURPLUS 


The course of foreign trade continues to be moderately 
satisfactory. The total of imports in November, ‘at 
218,050,000 yen, compared with 213,226,000 yen for 
the corresponding month of last year, showed an increase 
of 4,824,000 yen, or 2} per cent. Exports, at 236,877,000 
yen, rose by 18,500, ‘000 yen, or 8} per cent. Many 
major exports have done well, and raw silk heads the 
list. Raw cotton imports have been on a larger scale, 
but imports of raw wool are considerably lower. For 
the first eleven months of the year imports show an 
increase of 253,406,000 yen, or II} per cent., to 
2,479,105,000 yen, and exports an_ increase of 
120,023,000 yen, or 5} per cent., to 2,396,301,000 yen. 
Thus the import surplus amounts to 82,864,000 yen, 
against an export surplus of 50,579,000 yen last year. 
Here again the influence of inflationary credit expansion 
is beginning to be apparent. 

The latest clearing banks’ statements show the con- 
tinuance of the recent change in the general trend; 1.e. 
advances are increasing faster than deposits. Loanable 
funds have been less plentiful; and short-loan rates have 
been firm. Large Government disbursements, however, 
have appreciably eased the stringent conditions in the 
short loan market, and the year-end will certainly be 
negotiated without undue difficulty. 
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Irish Free State 
THE RISE IN FARM PRICES 


DUBLIN, December 27 


Tue index number of agricultural prices has risen by 
14 per cent. during the last twelve months, with obvious 
advantages to Irish farmers and to the balance of trade. 
A renewal of the demand for loans has been experienced 
by the banks; and many old loans, which had been 
regarded as irrecoverable during the depression, have 
been repaid. Agricultural prosperity, however, has not 
risen to the full extent of the rise in prices, because 
of the great increase in costs of production which has 
resulted from the policy of industrial protection. Further- 
more, farmers’ incomes have been deprived of a sub- 
stantial part of their purchasing power by the rise in 
the price of urban products. 

The rise in farm prices is, of course, a reflection of the 
general rise in the price of primary commodities, and it 
is only a matter of time until the price of imports rises 
in harmony with that of exports. Such a rise will 
produce serious consequences on the balance of trade, 
because, visible imports being twice the amount of 
visible exports, the import surplus will be automatically 
swollen; and there is little hope of imports being 
reduced, as practically everything that can be produced 
in the Free State is already being produced behind the 
high tariff. The strain on the invisible exports may easily 
become unduly great with an adverse effect on the total 
balance of payments; and a drain on the sterling assets 
of the Free State may become inevitable. 


PROTECTION AND INVESTMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Industrial Credit Com- 
pany it was stated that during the last three years the 
total public issues of capital in Dublin by companies 
amounted to 46,277,042, compared with {160,750 in the 
previous three years. These figures demonstrate that the 
policy of industrial protection has stimulated the invest- 
ment of capital in Irish industries. It is, of course, too 
soon to say whether this investment has been judicious. 
This question can only be answered when the results of 
the trading of the new companies are known. Complaints 
are directed against much of this new industrial develop- 
ment, on the one hand, by the trade unions and, on the 
other hand, by the consuming public. Unfortunately, 
the attempts that have been made to allay the former’s 
criticism have only succeeded in augmenting the latter’s. 


AN INDUSTRIAL CODE 

The Conditions of Employment Act has created an 
industrial code far ahead of that in force in any other 
country. While this must be welcomed from the social 
viewpoint, it has the effect, at least temporarily, of 
raising costs of production to such a point that 
the export of Irish industrial products is out of the 
question. Prices in the Irish market are kept artificially 
high, and consumers further complain of a certain lack 
of variety and inferiority of quality, The Minister for 
Industry and Commerce has recently warned manufac- 
turers that they must not abuse the privileges of their 
position; but the manufacturers are well organised in 
trade associations which are incessant in their demands 
for further favours. Meanwhile the farmers and the 
possessors of fixed incomes are paying the price of the 
industrial development, which many critics think is 
being secured at a disproportionate cost. 

The improvement in the external trade position is 
shown in the following table :— 


Twelve months 


Import 

5 ending Imports Exports Surplus 
November, 1935 37,416,103 19,720,137 17,695,966 
November, 1936 ... 39,423,848 22,351,824 —_-17,072'024 


The increase in the value of exports is mainly the 
result of the so-called Coal-Cattle Pact between Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State, which followed the 
recent tariff war. The renewal of the Coal-Cattle Pact 
for 1937 has recently been announced. The fall in the 


import surplus may consequently be maintained for a 
time. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Raising the Standard of Living 


S 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Like a lot of other people in this country, I am 
interested in the problem of raising the standard of living. 
Thinking over the subject, it seemed to me to be a fair 
question to address to the professional economist, namely, 
‘What constructive steps would he, as a professional 
economist, take if he were charged with the responsibility 
of raising the standard of living in this country?’’ In 
order to avoid ambiguity, and possibly to simplify the 
problem, let us assume that raising the standard of living 
can be alternatively stated as increasing the material 
prosperity of the various individuals who comprise the 
population. 

You must have many readers who are professional 
economists, and perhaps you will permit them to accept 
this open invitation to do one of three things :— 

(a) State that it is not a fair question to address to the 
professional economist, giving their reasons. 

(6) Outline constructive proposals. 

(c) State that they are not capable of making proposals. 

This letter is addressed to you in a genuine desire for 
information. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
Chairman, Murphy Radio, Ltd. 


Imports and the Special Areas 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr J. W. Banfield, M.P., writing in your issue of 
December 1oth, shows that he regards imports as un- 
desirable, and implies that exports are desirable. Although 
this outlook is very nearly general, it is high time it was 
questioned. If we examined our imports in detail we 
should find that they were composed of foodstuffs, choice 
oriental fruits and many other things which we desire 
more than the goods we export in exchange—the essence 
of all exchanges of goods. 

Mr Banfield also indicates that he thinks (in common with 
most politicians of all political parties) that the purpose 
of the economic system is to “ find work.’’ Surely the 
contradiction in terms should make this apparent as a 
fundamental error ? 

But he is right in the idea that any device which merely 
spreads the distress of the Special Areas thinly over the 
more prosperous areas—where it will hardly be noticed— 
is wrong. Surely the only practical solution to both the 
internal problems and the import and export question is to 
manage the money system in such a way that internal 
purchasing power will buy automatically all the goods 
which the industrial machine is capable of producing— 
providing that the people want those goods or can export 
them in exchange for goods they find more desirable. 
It seems to be forgotten at times that if people cannot 
buy all the goods, they cannot buy the imports equal in 
value to the exports which form some part of total produc- 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 


P. R. Masson. 
173 Walmley Road, 


Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


Germany’s Economic Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The provision of a large and regular flow of raw 
materials from abroad is one of the key problems for 
Germany's economic and political policy. The problem 
became acute in 1929 when, with the outbreak of the 
world crisis, the flow of foreign lending ceased and Germany 
had to face the long-deferred task of achieving an active 
balance of trade. The situation was accentuated by the 
industrialisation of the young countries overseas. 

Germany could not benefit by cheap raw materials to 


the full because of her policy of agricultural protectionism, 
which partly derived from a belief in the stabilising influence 
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of a prosperous peasant population, but mainly from regard 
for the powerful political influence of the Junkers. On 
the other hand Germany felt, like all old industrial countries, 
the intensification of international competition resulting 
from the shrinkage of overseas markets. If all these facts 
are taken into account, it is small wonder that the world 
crisis led to an intense international deflation and to the 
breakdown of Germany's economic, social and_ political 
system. 

Against this background we have to see Germany’s 
present policy, which is characterised by the four-year plan, 
the demand for colonies and—rapid re-armament. This 
policy has been called irrational. Why should Germany 
try to produce things which she can purchase on the world 
market at one-third of her costs of production? Why 
should Germany want colonies, when every raw material 
producer is only too eager to sell to her? The irrationality 
is only partly Germany's; partly it is the irrationality of 
a situation in which Germany cannot import because her 
exports encounter an almost absolute resistance. Given 


Books and 


What Price War ? 


OnE of the outstanding events of 1936 in the world of 
books has been the completion of Mr Lloyd George’s 
War Memoirs, the sixth and final volume of which was 
published in November.* Much has been said of the 
great personal achievement which this task represents. 
Begun after a serious operation at the age of seventy by 
one to whom book writing was a new experience, Mr 
Lloyd George has written a work of 3,500 pages, which, 
it is justly claimed, constitutes (apart from the official 
histories) ‘‘ the most carefully and richly documented 
account of the Great War.’’ 

But these volumes are much more than a monument 
to Mr Lloyd George’s unsuspected literary powers. 
They are at once an essential part of the history of the 
world’s greatest crisis and a rousing challenge to 
civilisation. 

There is no one in any country who played so respon- 
sible a part as Mr Lloyd George from beginning to end 
of the Great War; and none of the outstanding figures 
who might possibly claim to be included in the same 
category with him has attempted to give a complete and 
personal account of the war as he saw it. Mr Lloyd 
George’s contribution to history is, therefore, unique 
both in its scope and in its authority. 

We do not, of course, mean by this that posterity will 
necessarily accept all the judgments of Mr Lloyd 
George as they stand. Indeed, the writer does not claim 
to be giving a full and unbiassed account; he is explain- 
ing his own outlook and defending his own actions in 
relation to the conduct of the war. On such matters as 
the long-continued and costly offensive of Paschendaele 
in the autumn of 1917, the unprepared and unsupported 
state of the Fifth Army in March, 1918, and the alloca- 
tion of resources generally between the Western Front 
and the “‘ side-shows,’’ there are not merely a series of 
keen controversies to be decided on their merits, but 
there is also the vexed problem of the respective respon- 
sibilities of the military and political chiefs. 

Mr Lloyd George fights his case with vigour right up 
to the very end, when he describes how the collapse of 
our enemies began in Palestine, Mesopotamia and on 
the Bulgarian front. Thus did the despised “ side- 
shows ’’ come into their own. Nevertheless, it may well 
be the judgment of history that the Central Powers were 
not destroyed by an attack upon their extremities, but 
by the stranglehold of the blockade on their vital parts; 
the gradual weakening of stamina through under- 
nourishment. That Germany was defeated by a war of 
attrition is a false view. Certainly the kind of battle 
which achieved two German casualties at the expense of 
three allied ones was an arithmetical folly and a dread- 
ful waste of priceless lives. But it does not follow that 











* “War Memoirs of David L Lloyd George.” 6 Vols. 2Is. 
each. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
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the present state of world protectionism, given the power 
of the Junkers which makes high agricultural protectionism 
inevitable, it is in fact profitable to produce substitutes for 
raw materials in Germany. 

Autarky, though it is the easiest method of lowering 
the standard of living of the masses, would not solve the 
problem entirely. Colonies would only be of use if Germany 
really ‘‘ owned ” them, e.g. if she could exclude competing 
exports. It is doubtful whether other countries will peace- 
fully surrender their colonies, simply to find their exports 
excluded from them. This is why the German Government 
prefers armaments to all other forms of public works—and 
given all circumstances this, too, is rational. 

PEREGRINUS. 

London, N.W.3 

(When it is remembered that less than 1 per cent. of 
Germany’s exports went to her colonies before the war, 
we cannot agree that it is in any sense a “ rational ’”’ policy 
for Germany to prepare to solve her economic problem 
by forcibly seizing colonies.—Eb., Econ.] 
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we could easily have turned her flank in the Balkans. 
It was undoubtedly the combined economic and mili- 
tary pressure, prolonged through the years, that finally 
deprived Germany of her power to fortify her Allies in 
the minor theatres of war. 

Yet, if history finally differs, as she assuredly will, 
from Mr Lloyd George on some of these matters, these 
six volumes unfold in a manner not open to challenge a 
story of leadership, initiative and vision which, in field 
after field, saved this country from disaster. The official 
obstruction which opposed Mr Lloyd George’s efforts 
to enlarge the supply of munitions and the way in which 
he overcame it was told in The Economist of October 
28, 1933. German testimony to the effectiveness of the 
myriads of British machine-gun nests and the swarms of 
tanks which turned the scale in the crises of the battles 
of 1918, are the only possible commentary on the atti- 
tude of the War Office in 1915, when it was held that 

‘four machine-guns per battalion (in 1918 it was 52) 
was enough and anything higher would be a super- 
fluity,’’ and that it was quite inadmissible that skilled 
men should be kept back from the trenches to build 
tanks and trench mortars. The British Army won the 
last campaign on the fields of Flanders; Mr Lloyd 
George's battles included the fight to secure the complete 
mobilisation and scientific use of our man power (which 
multiplied our war effort many-fold), the long-drawn- 
out struggle to secure unity of command (which saved 
our Armies from destruction), insistence on the adoption 
by the Admiralty of the Convoy system for our 
merchant ships through submarine-infested seas (which 
saved the Allies from starvation), together with a host of 
minor engagements such as the drive to increase home 
production of food and the output of standard merchant 
ships. Little wonder that on his recent visit to Germany, 
when Mr Lloyd George took kave of Herr Hitler, the 
latter turned to him and said, ‘“‘ It was not your 
armies, Mr Lloyd George, that defeated Germany ; it 
was you.’’ Every European knows that there is some- 
thing more than mere flattery in this terrific testimonial. 

Is it, then, possible that one man can really make the 
difference between victory and defeat in the clash 
between such massive forces as were at issue in the 
World War? It almost seems that the outcome might 
have been different if there had not been a man of such 
dynamic energy to overcome the inertia of officialdom 
in so many matters of vital importance. 

But if this be so, it only reinforces the conclusion to 
which Mr Lloyd George himself comes in the preface 
to his final volume, where he sets down the impressions 
which emerge most strongly from his five years’ labour. 
One of these is that as a means of ascertaining the rights 
and wrongs of a dispute, ‘‘ War is crude, uncertain and 
costly.’ Though it ended in victory for the right side 

—as Mr Lloyd George holds—it was won not on the 
merits of the case, but on a balance of resources and of 
blunders. These errors came first from one side and 
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ginal f Ook 1s the attempt to show 
that for Great Britain the percentages f unemployment in 
the investment and in the consumption goods industries are 
aiways More or iess a fixed ratio to each other. From this 
the value of at Mr Keynes would call the “ multiplier 
deduced. Mr Knight also attempts to show that for full 
employment 19 per cent. of the national income must be 
invested, and that any smaller percentage will lead to 
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unemployment. Any attempt on the part of the 
uccessful ’’ as a whole to save a larger percentage is 
bound to be abortive, as it will lead to losses elsewhere. 
Mr Knight’s use of figures is extremely simple, and more 
rehable statistical tests are necessary before his results can 
be accepted. Nevertheless, the conclusions which he draws 
from them have a theoretical as well as an empirical justifi- 
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Evolution in the Money Market 


Tue London money market is no exception to the rule 
which ordains that great public institutions, if they are 
to maintain their usefulness, must change with changing 
times. Not since 1931, when the gold standard was 
suspended, has any year seen more striking evolu- 
tionary developments than that which has just closed. 
The decisive significance of the exchange agreement 
between Britain, France and America, announced coin- 
cidentally with the devaluation of the gold bloc 
currencies at the end of September, has secured world- 
wide recognition. In the following article we discuss 
three other features of the year, whose importance, 
though less widely appreciated, is undoubted; for all 
three have established precedents and confirmed our 
new monetary technique. 

We may begin by referring our readers to certain 
figures which bring out the salient features in the picture. 
Our first table has been compiled from the returns of 
the Bank of England at various “‘ key ’’ dates: — 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
(Million ¢) 











Govern- | ’ 

Date | Gold Note ue nan Pe a a 

(1936) joan ulation | Securitiest | posits le posits 

Be | | . | 

fom. 48s... | 200+2 397-7 63-1 | 83-9 13-8 110-1 
Apr.1..... | 200-8 413-0 | 48-6 | 95-9 | 9-7 102-6 
Apr. 29 |} 202-7 416-9 | 46-6 | 101-3) | 7:5 104-7 
June 3..... | 207°3 433°5 | 34:7 | 98:5 | 8-2 89-7 
‘Aug.5 | 243-0 | 4544 | 496 | 89-9 | 17-6 92-7 
Sept. 23 | 247-6 445:7 | 63-6 | 83-7 | 10-4 108-0 
Nov. 4..... |  248°7 447-1 62-5 | 82-0 27-2 85°3 
Nov. 18 | 248-7 444-9 64°6 79-0 14:1 96-1 
7 467°7 46:6 | 89-1 10-4 96-2 


Dec. 16* .. 313- 














* This date has been selected 0 use, utes the last fortnight ot he. year, the 
position was distorted by year-end borrowing at Bank, and by inequalities be tween 
‘Treasury Bill payments and maturities. The note circulation rose on December 23rd 
to a high record of £474-1 millions. tIn the Banking Department; the fiduciary note 
issue was reduced from £260 millions to £200 millions on December 15th. 

Our next table shows the composition of the floating 
debt, distinguishing between Treasury bills issued by 
tender, and the ‘‘ tap ’’ Treasuries and Ways and Means 
Advances which together form the floating assets of the 


Public Departments : — 
FLOATING DEBT 
Cee 4) 





| | ' 

Tender | ‘Tap’ | Ways and | De be ll tal 
Date (1936) Treasury Treasury | Means "Wieating 
Bills Bills Advances pyrene 
; | — wi 
Fanwary 6 «...<000000 550-0 | 328-3 | 22-4 | 350-7 
eee 498-0 265-1 | 19°1 | 284-2 
ee ee “ §28-0 224°7 26-0 250-7 
a ey 573-0 214-2 24-0 238-2 
PIED nose nscrcncece 630-0 178-4 31-1 209°5 
September 19 ........ 621-0 191.4 27°4 218°8 
November 7............ 603-0 234°5 31-7 266-2 
November 21 ......... 603-0 222-7 27-0 249°7 
December 19 ......... 617°0 202°3 29°4 231°7 


| 


The third table shows the clearing banks’ resources : — 
CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Million £) 





Call and Dis- Cash 
Month Cash Short senate Invest- | Advances} Deposits | Ratio 
Loans ae ments (%) 
ile : —_ ; 
January... 224-5 154°8 344-4 614-6 796-8 2,127-1 | 10°6 
March...... 213-5 157-7 250°4 619°8 834-0 2,071°6 10-3 
April ...... 224°1 155°4 266-7 621-5 849-2 2,116°3 10-6 
June ...... 221-6 152°6 327-5 626-2 858-8 2,191-°4 | 10°5 
August ... 230-0 157°+7 343-7 625-7 857-2 2,208-8 10-4 
September 226-1 161-2 342°1 632-7 862-5 2,219°-7 10-2 
October... 223-6 158-9 349-2 640-0 872-9 2,243°3 9-9 
November* 174°3 327-1 640-2 875°3 2,249-0 10:2 
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* December figures not yet available. 
The first development of the year arose from the 
summer flight of funds from Paris to London. The 
actual transfer of these funds over the exchanges was 


covered by gold purchases by the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account. To finance these gold purchases, the 
Exchange Account had to reduce its holdings of 
Treasury bills and fresh bills had to be issued by tende 2 
Hence the summer changes in the composition of the 
floating debt, and also the summer increase in the 
clearing banks’ discounts. 

French hoarding of British currency, meanwhile, had 
raised a new problem, for it not only reduced the Bank 
of England’s Reserve but also de pleted the cash holdings 
of the joint-stock banks. Discount rates, conseque ntly, 
began to harden, and it was clear that stringency might 
soon develop. The authorities, therefore, took action 
on lines which had been first suggested in The Economist 
on June 6th, and the Exchange Account proceeded to 
repatriate part of its new gold and sell it to the Bank of 
England. Our table shows that by August, as a result 
of the se gold purchases, the Bank of E nel ind’s Reserve 
had been replenished, and the joint- stock banks’ cash 
had been restored. 

This episode is important because, sooner or later, 
there will be a reverse capital movement, involving a 
repatriation of French funds and the dishoarding of 
British currency. In that event the Bank must obviously 
be prepared to re-sell gold to the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account, and if it failed to do so, one consequence 
would be the creation of a plethora of money in the 
London market. The Exchange Account, further, may 
well require the gold to protect sterling. Thus, the 
question has been squarely raised of the proper division 
of the nation’s stock of monetary gold between the Bank 
of England and the Exchange oe Account. 
For a discussion of this question, we would refer readers 
to our issue of October roth. 

Secondly, official preparations for the issue of the 
Funding Loan in November illustrated the new technique 
of Government long-term borrowing. When a loan is 
issued, it is, in effect, underwritten by the Public Depart- 
ments. The Departments were required to take up large 
quantities of the Funding Loan issued in December, 
1935, and during most of 1936 they were disposing of 
their holdings gradually, by means of ‘‘tap "’ sales at 
definite prices, which were varied from time to time. Last 
September and October they accelerated their sales, pre- 
sumably with foreknowledge of the November new issue. 
Their action had a triple effect on the money market. 
First, the banks increased their purchases of securities. 
Next the Departments took up more Treasury bills; and, 
as our table shows, there was a temporary increase in 

‘tap ’’ Treasuries and a contraction in tender issues 
Finally, part of the cash received by the Departments, 
in payment for their sales of the 1935 Funding Loan, 
was lodged by them in public deposits at the Bank of 
England, thereby causing a temporary contraction in 
bankers’ deposits and in clearing bank cash. The result 
was another period of slight stringency, coupled with a 
drop in the clearing banks’ cash ratio to just below the 
traditional 10 per cent. for the first time within living 
memory. 

Early in November cash was released through the 
payment of Government dividends. A few days later 
the new Funding Loan made its appearance. Meanwhile 
there began the repayment of the sterling credit of {40 
millions, which had _ been granted to the French 
Treasury by London bankers early in the year. To cover 
the repayments, gold was drawn out of the Bank of 
France, and transferred, via the new French Exchange 
Fund, to the British Exchange Equalisation Account. 
Once more the authorities in London had to raise 
sterling to pay for French gold, and early in December 
the decision was taken to transfer {65 millions of gold 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account to the Bank, 
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then trom the other. ‘* Judgment which is dependent on 
such contingencies is too precarious, Chance is the 
supreme judge in war and not Right.’’ And to illustrate 
the moral he continues: ‘‘ If Germany had been led by 
Bismarck and Moltke instead of by von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Falkenhayn, the event of the great struggle 
between a military autocracy and democracy would in 
all human probability have been different. 

If this be true, can we be sure that the next time 
Chance will give the verdict to the right side? Can the 
nations afford to entrust their civilisation to such a 
hazard? Or to come nearer home, can we rely on Pro- 
vidence to arrange that the Lloyd George of the next 
war will be on our side and not on that of the enemy? 
Has Mr Baldwin such a one up his sleeve? 

No one who reads these six volumes can rise from 
their perusal without an overwhelming sense that 
another war would be the most colossal gamble with 
fate—a gamble that should be unthinkable to intelligent 
and civilised peoples. 

Is there no way out? Let us dwell for a moment on 
Mr Lloyd George’s other impression—namely, the 
tremendous power of endurance and the courage of the 
ordinary man, which enabled so many millions of them 
to go through such terrible experiences without a 
complete shatte ring of nerve and brain. This quality 
was not confined to any one people. In training, dis- 
cipline, equipment and efficiency there were marked 
differences between one nation and another; but in the 
high courage of the common man there was none. 

What makes war so terrifving is that it is waged by 

men. No human effort brings forth so clearly and 
impressively the strongest qualities of mankind as a 
whole. But war is a prodigal and stupid waste of these 
virile attributes. Evoked, stimulated and organised by 
and for some beneficent movement which is productive 
not of ruin and death but of something which gives life 
and gives it abundantly to the children of men, it would 
transfigure the world. 

These qualities and the sense of high duty which 
inspires them are very much ia evidence in the world 
to-day. The question is whether in the years immediately 
ahead they are to be evoked in rival causes or to be 
mobilised in support of a common good. At the moment 
the word is with the diplomats. They should be able 
to avert the great disaster if in all countries they will 
realise with Mr Lloyd George that at best the outcome 
of war is the result of blundering chance, and secondly 
that in any case, and in the long run, no one wins. 
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** Abolish Slumps.”’ 
Son, Ltd. 


This short book is a most praiseworthy attempt to provide 
an empirical justification for a theory of the trade cycle, and 
should be. of interest both to professional economists and 
also to the general public. Mr Knight’s general analysis 
follows that of Mr Keynes, but his theory of the trade cycle 
is perhaps even closer to that expounded by Mr Harrod in 
a recent essay. Income and employment, it is argued, depend 
essentially on the volume of investment, and slumps are the 
result of a decline in the latter. The relation between sav ings 
and investment (which must be equal for the economic 
system as a whole) is further clarified by the distinction 
between the ‘‘ successful ’’—i.e. those in employ ment and 
those who make profits—and the “ unsuccessful,’’ whose 
incomes have to be supplemented by the savings of the 
former. 

The most original part of the book is the attempt to show 
that for Great Britain the percentages of unemployment in 
the investment and in the consumption goods industries are 
always more or less in a fixed ratio to each other. From this 
the value of what Mr Keynes would call the ‘‘ multiplier ” 
is deduced. Mr Knight also attempts to show that for full 
employment 19 per cent. of the national income must be 
invested, and that any smaller percentage will lead to 
general unemployment. Any attempt on the part of the 
“successful ” as a whole to save a larger percentage is 
bound to be abortive, as it will lead to losses elsewhere. 

Mr Knight’s use of figures is extremely simple, and more 
reliable statistical tests are necessary before his results can 
be accepted. Nevertheless, the conclusions which he draws 
from them have a theoretical as well as an empirical justifi- 
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cation. It is to be hoped that economists will for the present 
overlook Mr WKnight’s rather naive strictures on marginal] 
analvsis, and will recognise the value of his pioneer effort 
in an all-important field of applied economics, 


“Can Industry Govern Itself?’’ By O. W. Willcox. 
Allen and Unwin. 285 pages. 10s. 
The invention of a new terminology may temporarily 


conceal scientific fallacies, however impotent it may be to 
correct them. The reader of Mr Willcox’s latest contribution 
to economic literature will soon discover among. the 
discussions on ‘‘ proration,’’ “‘ unsaturation’ and “ super- 
saturation "’ that he is being invited to approve of restriction 
of output as the means of securing abundance. The author 
actually goes the length of holding up the sugar industry 
(about which he writes with considerable expert knowledge) 
as the model to which other types of production should be 
directed to conform. It is fairly generally agreed among 
economists at the present time that the sugar industry is 
the most glaring example of unwise protection and restric- 
tion. The price of sugar in those countries where “‘ prorating”’ 
has been adopted has been raised against consumers; the 
countries naturally favoured for sugar production have 
been almost ruined; and the world’s agricultural resources 
have been deflected into unprofitable uses. cs maps 
Mr Willcox would favour the extension of “‘ prorating ”’ 
other branches of production. The essential fact which ~ 
ignores is that the possibility of ‘‘ prorating ’’ some com- 
modities depends upon the free and unfettered production 
of others. A community of parasites cannot survive by 
mutual destruction, any more than a beehive can subsist 
if it contains nothing but drones, 
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Evolution in the Money Market 


Tue London money market is no exception to the rule 
which ordains that great public institutions, if they are 
to maintain their usefulness, must change with changing 
times. Not since 1931, when the gold standard was 
suspended, has any year seen more striking evolu- 
tionary developments than that which has just closed. 
The decisive significance of the exchange agreement 
between Britain, France and America, announced coin- 
cidentally with the devaluation of the gold bloc 
currencies at the end of September, has secured world- 
wide recognition. In the following article we discuss 
three other features of the year, whose importance, 
though less widely appreciated, is undoubted; for all 
three have established precedents and confirmed our 
new monetary technique. 

We may begin by referring our readers to certain 
figures which bring out the salient features in the picture. 
Our first table has been compiled from the returns of 
the Bank of England at various “‘ key ’’ dates: — 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
(Million /) 


se om 
; 
Date Gold | Note | aver Public | Bankers’ 
1 201 


: Reserve | ment | 
(1936) | Circulation} < | Securities | Deposits Deposits 
} | } 














397-7 | 63-1 


Jan. 15. | 200°2 | 83-9 | 13-8 110-1 
Apr. 1 aeons 200°8 413-0 48-6 | 95-9 | 9-7 102-6 
Age. 20:.... | 2a*7 416-9 | 46°6 | 101-3 7°53 104-7 
June 3..... | 207-3 433°5 | 34:7 | 98-5 | 82 89°7 
Aug.5..... | 243-0 454-4 | 49-6 89-9 | «17-6 92:7 
Sept. 23... | 247-6 445-7 | 63-6 | 83-7 | lod 18-0) 
Nov. 4.. | 248-7 447-1 62°5 } 82-0 | 27:2 85°3 
Nov. 18... | 248+7 444-9 64-6 | 79-0 14:1 96-1 
Dec. 16* .. 313°7 467-7 | 46-6 | 89-1 10°4 96-2 
} 











* This date has been selected because, during the last fortnight of the year, the 
position was distorted by year-end borrowing at Bank, and by inequalities between 
Treasury Bill payments and maturities. The note circulation rose on December 23rd 
to a high record of £474°1 millions. tIn the Banking Department; the fiduciary note 
issue was reduced from £260 millions to £200 millions on December 15th. 


q 


Our next table shows the composition of the floating 
debt, distinguishing between Treasury bills issued by 
tender, and the ‘‘ tap ’’ Treasuries and Ways and Means 
Advances which together form the floating assets of the 
Public Departments : — 

FLOATING DEBT 
(Million /) 





Total 











| 
Tender “Te Ways and : ae 
Date (1936) Treasury Treasury Means | De ee 

Bills | Bills Advances | Aaonte 
| | | eel 
January 18 ............ 5500 | 328-3 22-4 =| 35057 
errr 498-0 265-1 | 19°1 284-2 
are —P §28-0 224°7 26-0 250-7 
BOT. kvckubicnsnidiaes | 573-0 214-2 24:0 238-2 
TE ose asckccdcnse 630-0 178°4 31-1 209-5 
September 19 ......... 621-0 191.4 27-4 218°8 
November 7............ 603-0 234°5 31°7 266-2 
November 21 ......... 603-0 222°7 27-0 249-7 
December 19 ......... 617°0 202°3 29°4 231°7 


| 


The third table shows the clearing banks’ resources : — 
CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Million £) 


Call and Dis- Cash 

Month Cash Short a Invest- | Advances} Deposits | Ratio 

Loans Cae ments (%) 

| | 

January... 224-5 154°8 344-4 614-6 | 796-8 2,127-1 | 10-6 
March...... 213-5 157-7 250°4 619-8 834-0 2,071-6 | 10°3 
April ...... 224-1 | 155-4 | 266-7 | 621-5 | 849-2 | 2116-3 | 10-6 
pO ear 221-6 152-6 327°5 626-2 858-8 2,191-4 10-5 
August ... 230-0 157°+7 343-7 625-7 857-2 2,208-8 10-4 
September 226-1 161-2 342-1 632-7 862-5 2,219°7 10-2 
October... 223°6 158:9 349-2 640-0 872-9 2,243°3 9-9 
November* 229°6 174°3 327-1 640-2 875-3 2,249-0 10-2 





* December figures not yet available. 
The first development of the year arose from the 
summer flight of funds from Paris to London. The 
actual transfer of these funds over the exchanges was 


covered by gold purchases by the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account. To finance these gold purchases, the 
kxchange Account had to reduce its holdings ot 
Treasury bills and fresh bills had to be issued by tender. 
Hence the summer changes in the composition of the 
floating debt, and also the summer increase in the 
clearing banks’ discounts. 

French hoarding of British currency, meanwhile, had 
raised a new problem, for it not only reduced the Bank 
of England’s Reserve but also depleted the cash holdings 
of the joint-stock banks. Discount rates, consequently, 
began to harden, and it was clear that stringency might 
soon develop. The authorities, therefore, took action 
on lines which had been first suggested in The Economist 
on June 6th, and the Exchange Account proceeded to 
repatriate part of its new gold and sell it to the Bank of 
England. Our table shows that by August, as a result 
of these gold purchases, the Bank of England’s Reserve 
had been replenished, and the joint-stock banks’ cash 
had been restored. 

This episode is important because, sooner or later, 
there will be a reverse capital movement, involving a 
repatriation of French funds and the dishoarding of 
British currency. In that event the Bank must obviously 
be prepared to re-sell gold to the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account, and if it failed to do so, one consequence 
would be the creation of a plethora of money in the 
London market. The Exchange Account, further, may 
well require the gold to protect sterling. Thus, the 
question has been squarely raised of the proper division 
of the nation’s stock of monetary gold between the Bank 
of England and the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
For a discussion of this question, we would refer readers 
to our issue of October roth. 

Secondly, official preparations tor the issue of the 
Funding Loan in November illustrated the new technique 
of Government long-term borrowing. When a loan is 
issued, it is, in effect, underwritten by the Public Depart- 
ments. The Departments were required to take up large 
quantities of the Funding Loan issued in December, 
1935, and during most of 1936 they were disposing of 
their holdings gradually, by means of ‘‘tap ”’ sales at 
definite prices, which were varied from time to time. Last 
September and October they accelerated their sales, pre- 
sumably with foreknowledge of the November new issue. 
Their action had a triple effect on the money market. 
First, the banks increased their purchases of securities. 
Next the Departments took up more Treasury bills; and, 
as our table shows, there was a temporary increase in 
‘‘tap ’’ Treasuries and a contraction in tender issues 
Finally, part of the cash received by the Departments, 
in payment for their sales of the 1935 Funding Loan, 
was lodged by them in public deposits at the Bank of 
England, thereby causing a temporary contraction in 
bankers’ deposits and in clearing bank cash. The result 
was another period of slight stringency, coupled with a 
drop in the clearing banks’ cash ratio to just below the 
traditional 10 per cent. for the first time within living 
memory. 

Early in November cash was released through the 
payment of Government dividends. A few days later 
the new Funding Loan made its appearance. Meanwhile 
there began the repayment of the sterling credit of £40 
millions, which had been granted to the French 
Treasury by London bankers early in the year. To cover 
the repayments, gold was drawn out of the Bank of 
France, and transferred, via the new French Exchange 
Fund, to the British Exchange Equalisation Account. 
Once more the authorities in London had to raise 
sterling to pay for French gold, and early in December 
the decision was taken to transfer {65 millions of gold 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account to the Bank, 
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in exchange for {60 millions of Treasury bills which 
were released to the Exchange Account by means of a 
reduction in the fiduciary note issue. These variations 
in the fiduciary note issue suggest the third precedent 
for future action—namely, the raising or lowering of the 
fiduciary note issue as an instrument auxiliary to the 
Exchange Account’s gold purchases and sales. 

Meanwhile 1936 has witnessed a steady increase in 
clearing bank advances, and the previous plethora of 
credit is slowly being absorbed. Unless appropriate steps 
are taken, it looks as if the recent era of cheap money 
may be approaching its end, for the forces now at work 
are tending to stiffen rates. The trade of the country is 
doubtless sufficiently robust to bear a slightly higher and 
more effective Bank rate, but the effect on the cost of the 
floating debt, and so on the Budget, would be more 
serious. The authorities have successfully tackled the 
problems of the past four years, but they are now being 
faced with a new set of problems demanding entirely 
different treatment. In particular they may have to 
transfer more gold from the Exchange Account to the 
Bank and possibly increase the fiduciary note issue 
again. Here we must not overlook the ultimate repatria- 
tion of funds to France, of a magnitude entailing a 
reverse movement of gold from London to Paris. Sub- 
ject to this possibility, the real question is whether the 
authorities will use the new powers evolved during the 
past four years. This is why, for more reasons than one, 
1936 may prove to have been a crucial turning-point in 
our recent monetary history. 





Financial Notes 


The Money Market.—Thursday was the last day 
of the vear, when the banks strengthen their cash hold- 
ings for balance-sheet purposes. This fact has over- 
shadowed the money market ever since Thursday of last 
week, which was Christmas Eve. On that day, three 
day’s Treasury bills had to be paid for, Friday and 
Saturday being holidays, and there were also few 
Treasury bill maturities. The market therefore realised 
that it would be short of funds, while that was also the 
first day on which money could be borrowed from the 
Bank of England for repayment in the New Year. A fair 
amount was therefore borrowed, while the market also 
went to the Bank for smaller amounts during the early 
days of the current week. By this time, however, for 
reasons explained in the following Note, bill-brokers 
were receiving large amounts in repayment of maturing 
Treasury bills and had no new bills to pay for. The 
result was that by the time December 31st arrived both 
the banks and the market were well supplied with funds, 
mainly by forcing the Government to borrow at the 
Bank. The Market itself did not have to borrow on Thurs- 
day, and some of the banks were able to lend at 1}-1} 
per cent. 


Dec. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. 23, Dec. 31, 


1936 1936 1936 1936 
0 0 oO 0o 
oo o o ” 
AE URE a 8 a dt 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 J 4 
Short loan rate: 
Clearing banks ............ 3 lit 4 i-1" \ }-1° 1}-1} 
SPREE noo sbies coe keabenas san 4-3 4-3 4 3 ] 
Discount rates : 
MR URMENE ES RUNUES wi cdsinnecccnns 2 13 Hh 3 . 
hree mo yank hills Te 3 s ’ 
three months’ bank bill 1s -% 1-1} } 2 4-3 
* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 


British Government securities within six months of maturity : 


1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six Months ot maturity; and other collateral respectively 


Lhis week's rates were 4 ; 


3 ’ 
; a 
three classes of loans, respectively 


and 1-1} per cent., for the 
There was very little buying of bills, and there is no 
market rate for hot Treasury bills, as no new bills have 
vet been issued this week. 

* * * 


The Bank Return. — The key to the Bank Return 
ot this week lies in the money market’s preparations 
for the end of the year. In these days, when Treasurv 
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bills provide the market with its main stock-in-trade, it 
is possible to reduce borrowing at the Bank of England 
by arranging for heavy Treasury bill maturities immedi- 
ately before the end of the year, while postponing pay- 
ments for new bills until the New Year has opened. This 
is possible because applicants for Treasury bills at the 
weekly tender have the option of choosing which day in 
the following week they will pay for their bills. The 
result was that by December 30th the Government had 
had to meet the bulk of the week’s maturities of Treasury 
bills, and was not due to receive payment for the new 
bills until January 1st. During the first part of the week, 
therefore, it had to draw on its own deposits and also 
borrow heavily at the Bank of England. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Jan. 1, Dec. 9, 
1936 1936 
é mill. ¢ mall. 


Dec. 16, Dec.23, Dec.30 
1936 = 1936 1936 
mill. ¢ mill. ¢ mill. 

Issue Department 
SOME! ba Sxnbecsbinecdss . 200-0 248-7 313-7 313-7 313-7 
Note circulation ...... 411-7 458-9 467-7 474-1 467-4 
Banking Department : 


SI eis bhi . 48-9 50-5 46°6 40-2 46-8 
Public deposits......... 10-0 17-5 10-4 21-7 12-1 
Bankers’ deposits...... 1380°5 87-0 96:2 72-2 150-6 
Other deposits ......... 37°3  38°9 38:8 38-8 39-2 
Government securities 110-4 81-7 89-1 83-1 134-5 
Discounts and advances 23-7 8-1 6:7 6-4 17°35 
Other securities ...... 13-0 20-9 20°38 21-0 21-2 


Proportion...........6.. 27-49% 35-29% 32-0% 30-2% 23-1% 


These movements are illustrated in the table. Govern- 
ment borrowing on Ways and Means at the Bank has 
raised Government securities temporarily to {£134.5 
millions, or by some {40 or {50 millions above normal. 
The cash so borrowed was disbursed in repayment of 
maturing Treasury bills, and found its way into the 
joint-stock banks, thereby helping them to strengthen 
their cash position for the end of the year. Meanwhile 
the return of some of the Christmas currency has both 
reduced the note circulation and provided the banks 
with additional cash. Market borrowings from the Bank 
were only about f11 millions. All these operations 
explain the increase of nearly {80 millions in bankers’ 
deposits. Next week the banks will again be lending 
more freely, while the market will have paid for its new 
Treasury bills. The Bank return should therefore be of 
more normal dimensions. 


* * * 


Christmas Currency Expansion.—The returns of 
the note circulation suggest that, notwithstanding the 
constitutional crisis, Christmas trade was well up to the 
average of the preceding recovery years. The actual 
details are shown below: — 

NOTE CIRCULATION 


(£ millions) 


1933; 1934) 1935, 1936— 

Mid-November ................ 367-5) 376-9 | 398-9 444-9 

Christmas week ............... | 391-9) 405-1! 424-5 | 474-1 

Increase (actual) ............ | 24-4 28:2 | 25:6 | 29-2 
Increase (per cent. of Mid-; 

November circulation) alt 6-6%!i 7°56% 6-49, | 6:6% 





The absolute increase was the largest of any of the past 
four years, but when compared with the size of the note 
circulation immediately before each Christmas expan- 
sion began, the percentage increase 1s barely up to the 
average. Too much must not be read into these last 
percentages, as any such comparison is qualified by such 
facts as the 1936 foreign currency hoarding and the 
absence of any serious rise in retail prices. On the 
whole, these figures suggest that the recent Christmas 
trade was well up to previous expectations but was not 
of outstanding magnitude. It looks as if the reactions of 


the constitutional crisis may have had a slightly 
retarding effect. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges. — It has been a quiet 
week in the foreign exchange market and there have 
been no wide movements in rates. The Christmas holi- 
day was, of course, a prolonged interruption, and busi- 
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ness as a whole has not been substantial. The franc spot 
rate has been firmly held throughout at about Frs. 105}, 
but the forward franc has displayed a certain weakness, 
the discount for three months being quoted on Thurs- 
day at Frs. 2;°5-$. The guilder, both spot and forward, 
has been firm, and forward guilders bought at the time 
of devaluation three months ago have been delivered 
without any effect on the rate. The forward rate is now 
more or less at par, Swiss francs are in much the same 
position and are very firm. The belga has been a little 
irregular, but the strength of its position is shown by 
the current three months’ forward premium. Regis- 
tered marks have been weak, probably on account of 
the current political fears, and at one time went as far 
as 54} per cent. discount, subsequently recovering to 
about 52} per cent. There has been no change in the 
ordinary rate. The dollar has displaved an erratic weak- 
ness against sterling, moving at one time to $4.92, but 
this was only temporary and due to the transfer of 
money to England for lending in London into the New 
Year. This is only a passing movement and reflects no 
underlying weakness. The only other feature of interest 
has been the weakness of the ven, which may possibly 
be attributed to the budgetary situation in Japan. At one 
time the rate weakened to 1s. 1}?d.-1s. 2d., but on 
Thursday there were signs of a recovery. 


* * * 


Compensation Brokers, Limited.—l urther details 
are now available concerning this new undertaking for 
developing trade between the Dominions and Germany, 
the formation of which was announced in The Economist 
of December 19th. It is promoted by Anglo-Foreign 
Securities, Limited, a subsidiary of Messrs J. Henry 
Schroeder and Company and Hambros Bank. Lord 
Glenconner is chairman, and the other directors are Mr 
EK. W. D. Tennant and Mr P. F. Tiarks. Mr Julian 
Piggott, general manager of the export department of 
the British Iron and Steel Corporation, is to be manag- 
ing director. As we explained a fortnight ago, the 
company is to act as an intermediary, operating on a 
commission basis. It will not facilitate the importation 
into Germany of raw materials used exclusively for 
re-armament, and it will take great care not to deprive 
British exporters of trade. On the contrary, the under- 
lving idea is to obtain for Germany orders from the 
Dominions which otherwise would go to countries such 
as the United States. Even if an order is obtained for 
Germany to-day on the ground that Great Britain is 
unable to fulfil it, this would not necessarily constitute 
a precedent for future years when Great Britain might 
be able to supply. Within these limitations, whose exist- 
ence should be clearly understood, we agree that the 
scheme may perform a useful function under the present 
abnormal conditions of international trade, but we 
repeat our previous warning that great care will be 
needed in its operation. 


* * * 


Canadian Banking Trends.—Sir Charles Gordon, 
the president, and Mr W. A. Bog, a general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal, discussed the Canadian banking 
position at last December’s annual meeting. The banks 
are in a very liquid condition, but owing to the diminu- 
tion in the demand for advances they have had to add 
to their holdings of securities. Naturally they prefer to 
hold ‘‘ shorts,’’ for this minimises the risk of future 
depreciation, but the trouble is that most short-term 
securities yield a very low return. This is a more serious 
matter for the Canadian banks than for the American 
banks, for whereas the latter now pay no interest on 
the bulk of their deposits, 70 per cent. of the Canadian 
banks’ deposits consists of money lodged with the savings 
bank departments and therefore subject to interest. One 
consequence is that the rate of interest paid on savings 
deposits, which had stood at 3 per cent. for thirty 
vears, has since 1933 been reduced to 1 per cent. The 
contraction in the demand for bank advances was 
ascribed by Mr Bog to various familiar causes, such as 
greater economy and efficiency in production and distri- 
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bution and the growing integration of Canadian industry. 
The report of the Royal Bank of Canada also suggests 
that the recent reduction in the wheat carry-over has 
facilitated the liquidation of outstanding wheat loans. 
This has relieved the banks of an anxiety which has per- 
sisted for several years, but it does not solve the banks’ 
other problem of finding fresh credit-worthy borrowers. 
We may note in conclusion the retirement of Mr Bog 
from his position as one of the Bank of Montreal's 
general managers. He has been appointed a Vice 
President of the bank. 


* * * 


Bank of New South Wales.—At the general 
meeting of the bank, held in Sydney on November 27th, 
sir Thomas Buckland, the President, strongly criticised 
the new legislation in New Zealand which requires the 
trading banks to maintain statutory deposits at the 
Reserve Bank. These deposits must be not less than 
3 per cent. of the trading banks’ fixed deposits and 
7 per cent, of their call deposits, and the Reserve Bank 
also has power to vary these minimum ratios at will. 
As these minimum deposits must be maintained, the 
Bank of New South Wales refuses to regard them as 
part of its cash, but shows them as a special item of 
£342,000 in its latest balance sheet. Sir Thomas also 
criticised the tendency ot the New Zealand Government 
to control the Dominion’s export trade. In discussing 
Australian banking conditions, Sir Thomas pointed out 
that the ratio of advances to deposits was already as 
high as 94 per cent., and that some reduction in the 
ratio was called for, The banks have already raised their 
rates on fixed deposits, which eventually will mean an 
increase in the advance rate of interest, and other steps 
are being taken to control advances. The fact that the 
cash reserves of the trading banks are determined by 
fluctuations in London funds, which in turn depend 
upon the ebb and flow of trade, makes it difficult to 
pursue a consistent banking policy. It is clear from the 
whole of Sir Thomas’ speech that Australia’s banking and 
monetary system is still in process of evolution, and in 
several respects it still needs greater elasticity. 


* * * 


Average Money Rates.—l or purposes of record we 
give below a table of average short loan and discount 
rates over the past eight years. We must warn readers, 
however, that conditions in the money market have 
recently changed so much that at the moment average 
rates are misleading: - 


AVERAGE MONEY RATES 





| 
1 


Market | os 
Y Bank Rate, | _ oa Short 
oar Rate + 3 Months’ —- | Loans 
Bills | a 
| 
| £2@ fs. d £ d | fs. « 
i cdctcacaccscmuccona 510 0 &$ $ 4 310 0 | 412 3 
ST Untddinkstidaniatanen | s @ § 212 3 | ts 8 §$ 29 6 
ST Sisndaiinniaenas 318 7 311 0 a 3s | 3 0 
De cei csiccesecst hh ae oe 116 9 is 2 115 7 
| ae 2 0 0 0 13 10 010 0 015 5 
1934 ..... Raa 200 | 0” 7 010 0 | 0 16 10 
I revnctdncenddan wit 222008 O11 34 vV10 0 | UO 14 103 
ee ;} 20 0 | O11 104 on © | O11 6 
\ | 


To-day, most rates in the money market are largely 
controlled. Thus, during most of 1936, the clearing 
banks lent money at fixed rates of }, } and 1 per cent., 
the rate depending on the collateral lodged against each 
loan. Other banks and financial houses, usually known 
as ‘‘outside lenders,’’ varied their rates at will, but as 
a rule charged } per cent. Discount rates were also 
subject to agreement, for the clearing banks during most 
of the year fixed a minimum buying rate of } per cent. 
for Treasury bills and also refrained from buying ‘‘ hot ”’ 
Treasury bills—that is, bills with their full three months 
to run. The minimum buying rate was usually the effec- 
tive rate. Three months’ bank bills were dealt in more 
freely, and so their average rate for the year was mort 
representative of actual conditions. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Green Light or Amber ? 


THERE are no question marks to set against the invest- 
ment record of 1936. It was the most brilliant year since 
recovery first raised its head in 1932; post-war com- 
parisons were challenged; and in some markets activity 
was reminiscent of pre-war vintage years. At times, 
even, the physical resources of dealers were strained 
almost to the limit, and the markets threatened to boil 
over into a boom. 


Any diversified holding of industrials, therefore, was 
bound to yield impressive capital appreciation as well as 
excellent dividends. The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
of 178 equity shares, for example. records an advance 
of 12.4 per cent. over the year, while the Financial News 
index of 30 industrials—a more sensitive market 
indicator—has appreciated by 16.5 per cent. From the 
end of May to mid-November the advance in share 
prices was almost uninterrupted. The year began with 
renewed emphasis on cyclical domestic recovery, fed 
by building activity, but before two months had passed 
the market was in the middle of a re-armament boom. 
During the winter months, rising prices and production 
of primary commodities introduced a further shift in 
market interest towards rubber, base metal and oil 
shares, and the bonds of depressed producing countries. 
These trends may be studied in detail in the tables of 
active securities and investment indices which appear on 
page 44. 

Almost every important market group has now 
enjoyed a spectacular recovery, Even the laggard indus- 
tries like cotton and shipbuilding, handicapped commer- 
cially by export problems and financially by preference 
dividend arrears, have received the speculator’s atten- 
tion. True to expectation, irredeemable gilt-edged stocks 
have reacted amid this plethora of industrial gains, 
though their fall has been no greater than about 2} per 
cent. The forces which influence fixed-interest stocks 
are still making for a fall rather than a rise. Cheap 
money remains, together with the banks’ stabilising 
interest in the gilt-edged market. But in a period of 
rising prices the relative attractions of ‘‘ money stocks ’’ 
are inevitably diminished. No prudent investor antici- 
pates a dramatic fall through the gamut of fixed-interest 
securities, but many will wonder whether the time is 
approaching when living on a bank deposit may be 
preferable to holding unlimited quantities of gilt-edged 
stocks. 

This, at any rate, appears a reasonable inference from 
the course of the Old Consols index, which is charted 
in the adjoining column. But the decisions required of 
the investor in industrial shares are even more complex. 
In about four-and-a-half years equity share prices have 
risen, on the average, by approximately 100 per cent. 
Both in duration and magnitude, this advance is signifi- 
cantly close to the limit of earlier recovery movements. 
In many directions, the rise in equities has clearly not 
exhausted its impetus, but the record of the past year 
shows that significant sectional changes are in progress. 
These may well be reinforced by the manifest shift of 
emphasis from natural economic factors—‘‘ honest 
business,’” as Mr Arthur Chamberlain calls them— 
towards re-armament expenditure. Does this necessarily 
imply the continued expectation of prosperity for 
makers of ploughshares? 

Industrial investors, in fact, must consider two basic 
quantities: output and profit-margins. In some indus- 
tries the capacity for a further expansion of current 
output is now limited. Steel and engineering companies, 


in particular, are unable to keep pace with current 
demand. Other things being equal, the increase 1n earn- 
ing power of the constructional industries may be less 
rapid this year than last, even assuming that the general 
level of business activity continues to improve. But will 
other things be equal? In particular, will profit-margins 
per unit be maintained in industry generally? The answer 
depends upon the relative division of expenses, in 
different industries, between prime costs and indirect 
costs. Industries with small prime costs—like brewing— 
can resist the effect of rising prices longer than those 
whose expenses are incurred largely for materials and, 
to a lesser extent, wages. And companies which cater 
for ‘‘ consumption goods’’ trades may have greater 
difficulty in passing on the incidence of rising costs to 
the consumer than those in the construction trades. 

At the threshold of the New Year it is clear, at least, 
that the rising trend of prices, which means so much 
for the holder of rubber, base metal and oil shares, is 
much less of a bull point for the industrial shareholder. 
It would be most dangerous, at this stage of recovery, if 
the authorities responsible for commodity restriction 
schemes were to allow the initiative to slip from their 
hands, and thus to precipitate a speculative boom, 
instead of a natural movemerit towards freer production. 


GILT EDGED AND INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
MOVEMENTS SINCE 1931 
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Among commodity shares, the discounting of improved 
earnings prospects has been curiously uneven; it has 
been carried farther for copper shares than for other base 
metals, and by comparison the present level of rubber 
shares is the least forward-looking of all. On these 
groups generally (including oil shares), speculative 
activity seems likely to be mainly concentrated for the 
next few months. When the bulls are roaring after 
higher commodity and metal prices, the agile but watch- 
tul quick-turn operator has most chances of profit. 


For the general investor, who usually expects to hold 
what he buys, say, for at least a year, it follows that the 
run of the industrial market may be less favourable. 
By any investment reckoning, four and a half years is 
a long life for a recovery market. When the small specu- 
lative investor reappears at the door (as he did last 
year) and it becomes impossible to satiate the “ stags ”’ 
with enough small, second-rank industrial issues, the 
more experienced and conservative investor may well 
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look towards the window. Throughout the recovery, 
Stock Exchange prices have fully kept pace with rising 
dividends. The dividend yield on the shares included in 


the Actuaries’ Index was as high as 5.92 per cent. at the 
end of June, 1932, and a year later it had fallen to 4 per 


cent. But between the current yield (3.68 per cent.) and 
those of a year ago and two years ago there is no 
quotable difterence. 

And what, in tact, are future dividend expectations? 
The coming Spring will certainly produce a good crop ot 
company reports, and rising costs may not reveal them 
selves as a potent influence until reports are published 
a vear hence. At this stage ot the cycle, however, the 
possible range of spectacular advance in profits Is 
becoming more restricted, except, perhaps, in the tradi- 
tional export industries. It will be generally agreed that, 
on any representative batch of ordinary shares, a 
permanent return at a rate only } of 1 per cent. higher 
than that on Government securities is much too low, and 
that, consequently, even a relatively large increase in 
dividends in the next few months would not, in itself, 
justify a new advance in ordinary share prices over a 
wide front. Finally, if the basis of recovery under the 
wegis of re-armament were to be called in question, 
perhaps a year hence, past experience strongly suggests 
that the necessary adjustment in equity prices would 
begin some months in advance. 

In short, after a long and unimpeded journey along 
the road of recovery, the investor may find short excur- 
sions preferable to touring during the coming year; and 
some of the less frequented side streets—like commodity 
shares and bonds and shares in export trade companies 
—may be safer than the crowded main roads of heavy 
industry, rails, and certain consumption trades shares. 
But, whichever route he takes, the investor should be 
ever on the watch for road-side signals, and, above all, 
be ready to make the appropriate movement if the traffic 
lights change from green to amber. 


Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


A Commodity Share Portent ?—Commodity shares 
have been most in the picture during this week’s tour- 
day market. Rubber jumped to 11%,;d. on Monday, and 
carried the prices of leading shares to yet higher levels. 
Some, including Gula Kalumpong and Kuala Lumpur, 
were as much as 5s. higher on the day, and most of the 
pound shares appreciated by a sixteenth. But the 
weak nature of some recent speculative buying of the 
commodity was subsequently exposed. Trade buyers, 
significantly, were holding aloof, and operators were 
quick to snatch their scant profits. Although the public 
was still a buyer of rubber shares in mid-week, therefore, 
the professional element had already acted on Mincing 
Lane’s signal, and falls in quotations, though not severe, 
were general. Since rubber shareholders can look forward 
to potential earnings yields of well over 8 per cent. with 
rubber 1d. below its present price, it would be unreason- 
able to expect a sharp fall in existing share levels. But 
the reaction of the commodity market to the Committee’s 
efforts to control speculative buying will be important 
during 1937. The danger, for consumers and investors 
alike, is that boom speculation may get out of hand. 
Hence, the reaction in rubber and base metals in mid- 
week was welcome. In all commodities, expectation is 
centred upon rising prices and increased production, but 
the market is not uniform in its valuation of prospects. 
Copper shares stand relatively highest, followed by base 
metal issues, and finally rubber shares. 
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Home Railway Year.—Jhe four home railways 
celebrated the fifty-second week of 1936 with an aggre- 
gate increase of £624,000 in gross traffic receipts, as 
compared with a Christmas week in 1035. Even when 
allowance is made for the “‘ splitting ’’ of Christmas 
travel between two weeks’ returns last year (when Christ- 
mas day fell on a Wednesday), the figures still suggest 
a satisfactory Christmas movement of merchandise and 
men. The totals for the fittv-two weeks show an increase 
of £5,056,000 over 1935, of which 33 per cent. came 
trom passengers, 503 per cent. trom merchandise and 
only 163 per cent. from coal and coke: 

1936 Gross RAILway Receirrs 
32 weeks 











L000'S 
aipeanies ' icin 
Pratt | I wis..| L.N.ELR | G.W.R. | S.R 
| 
1 cecil 7 aiaidaia 
Passenve1 . ; ol Thtee | lo,784 10,985 15.954 | oY 445 
Gain over 1935. 693 So 56 366 1,67. 
Merchandise 24,932 170 | 9.967 3,251 | 33.18 
Gain over 1935 1,414 | 140 isi 77 | DD 
| 
| Peed | 
Coal and Coke |} 12,675 |] 12,149 | 5,274 1,611 31,709 
Gain over 1935 ; 105 | 375 | IS 26 824 
All Classes 63,379 45.963 | 26.176 20,816 156,334 
Gain over 1935 2,012 1,327 | vod 163 | 1036 


The London, Midland and Scottish Railway alone, it 
will be seen, provided halt of the fifty-two weeks’ net 
gain. The increases on the other three lines were divided, 
roughly, according to the magnitude of each company’s 
operations. This result must be accounted somewhat dis- 
appointing for the London and North-Eastern, which 
has a large stake in the fortunes of the heavy industries. 
During the first eleven months of this year The 
Economust’s Index of Business Activity showed a rise, 
as compared with 1935, of 6.0 per cent. The increase in 
total railway receipts during the past fifty-two weeks has 
been 3.3 percent. It is evident that, while industrial pros- 
perity has not by-passed the railways in 1936, many of 
the limiting factors on revenue, to which Sir Josiah 
Stamp alluded at the L.M.S. meeting, have not been 
eliminated, 


* * * 


Railway Dividend Prospects.-—Belore the tinan 
cial vear ends, the L.N.E. still has five and the other 
railways four days to go, and the figures tor the precise 
calendar year, when published, will include an extra 
day for leap-year in 1936. Already, however, on the 
basis of known facts, it is possible to make more than 
an informed guess (though less, perhaps, than an in- 
formed estimate) of possible dividends. The approximate 
incidence of decreased rating and freights rebate liabili- 
ties, and of higher wage costs can be roughly allowed 
for. The unknown factors are the extent to which higher 
working costs have offset part of last year’s increase in 
revenue; and, secondly, the way in which amounts 
recovered for past over-payments on account of rates 
and freights rebates will be allocated between reserves 
and dividends. Making reasonable assumptions under 
the first head, but allowing for no dividend windfalls 
whatever under the second, it would appear that some- 
thing more than I per cent. and less than 1} per cent. 
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has been earned for the year on L.M.S. ordinary; 
something in the neighbourhood of # per cent. on L.N.E. 
second preference; a little more than 2 per cent. on 
Great Western ordinary; and a mere token amount, 
which may be anything from a fraction up to I per cent., 
on Southern deferred. The market takes it for granted 
that the Great Western directors will maintain the sweet 
simplicity of a 3 per cent. dividend, but any generosity of 
the other three railways is likely to depend on the extent 
to which rating and freight rebates windfalls are drawn 
upon. The L.M.S. already appears to be committed 
to a policy of one-hundred-per-cent. conservatism 1n 
this respect. Other boards are likely to frame their policy 
with due regard to the serious rise in costs for materials, 
coal (and, not improbably, wages), which will need to 
be faced next year. At present prices, marginal railway 
stocks appear to offer the investor more inducement to 
lighten than to extend his portfolio. 


* * * 


Wall Street in 1937.—}lor several months, Wall 
Street has been blessed with unanimous prophets, some 
earning honour in their own country, and many reaching 
similar conclusions a thousand leagues away. All are 
agreed that the American economy is in an inflationary 
phase, whose concomitants are rising prices, higher 
rents, and increasing industrial activity. Part of the 
latter is attributed to sheer physical necessity. The re- 
equipment movement in the utility and railroad indus- 
tries, which began last Spring, has still a good way to 
go. Major concerns like U.S. Steel and the utility com- 
panies, are in the midst of expansion programmes. The 
constructional trades should therefore be facing a good 
year. This applies particularly to heavy steel producers, 
who may have an opportunity during the coming year 
to widen their profit margins. The shares of railroad 
equipment, rolling stock, and brake companies, have 
already an active following, since the railroad companies 
are now able to afford renewals and reconditioning. The 
building industry has so far achieved only a partial 
recovery, and has certainly not made the same major 
contribution to industrial revival as its counterpart in 
Great Britain. The business outlook, altogether, is 
favourable, but the investor should take note of certain 
more doubtful administrative and social features. The 
foreign investor may be made less welcome on Wall 
Street, if means can be found to discourage him. But he 
should not object, if his memory goes back eight years, 
to the Administration’s anxiety to stop the market break- 
ing into boom. Some rise in industrial costs must also 
be reckoned with. Labour is being cautiously handled, 
but it is still restive. And Congress has yet to take off its 
coat and start work. But although the President may not 
love Wall Street, he is yet a bull of American recovery. 
By helping his own cause, particularly on lines which 
the market venerates as ‘‘ orthodox,’’ he would be con- 
founding his harshest critics and doing a multitude of 
ordinary investors a good turn. 


* * * 


Bulgarian Debt Agreement.—The history of the 
Bulgarian debt service during the past four years might 
well be presented under the title “‘ The Mystery of the 
Effective Leva.’’ That elusive unit has been the key to 
the actual debt service since the arrangement of April, 
1934. Under this scheme, some 67} per cent. of the 
service was to be provided in non-interest bearing bills 
and 323 per cent. in effective leva. ‘‘ Effective ’’ was, 
from the first, the operative word. The full 32} per 
cent. was provided, but owing to difficulties in obtaining 
exchange, only 15 per cent. was actually transferred to 
the creditors, leaving 17 per cent. credited to blocked 
accounts. In March last a new agreement was reached, 
under which the actual payment was raised to 21} per 
cent., leaving Ir per cent. to be placed in blocked 
accounts as before. Then, last November, a settlement 
for the final discharge of untransferred arrears for about 
40 per cent. of their value paved the way for negotiations 
for a new agreement in December. This provides that 
32} per cent. of interest is actually to be paid, during 
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1937 and 1938, and new discussions will take place 
before 1939. As before, the Budgets for 1937 and 1938 
will include the full debt service, but the untransferred 
67} per cent. of interest will in effect never reach bond- 
holders. After it has been paid to the League of 
Nations Commissioner in non-interest-bearing Treasury 
bills, it will be returned at the end of each year when 
transfer of the 32} per cent. in foreign exchange has 
actually been made. Though the basic percentage should 
be comfortably afforded by Bulgaria, the npn ge 
suggests that her Government recognises the wisdom of 
improving her credit, and giving the bondholders some 
definite assurance of payment. 


* * * 


London Transport’s Half-year.—London Trans- 
port has justified its claim to record pre-holiday opera- 
tions by publishing an excellent trafhe return. For the 
twenty-sixth week of the board’s financial year (which 
ends in June) an increase of £47,000 was recorded, com- 
pared with Christmas week in 1935. The improvement in 
traffics over the half-year is analysed below: — 

TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (BEFORE l’OOLING WITH THE MAIN-LINE 

RAILWAYS) 
> 
14,147,000 
14,607,200 


26 weeks to December 28, 1935 ............ 
26 weeks to December 26, 1936 ............ 


£460,200 
(3-3%) 
The rate of increase during the past half-year is more 
than double that for the first half of 1935-36, which 
showed a gain of 1.46 per cent. compared with 1934-35. 
But the vital consideration for the ‘‘ C ’’ stockholders 
is how much of the gross increase will be retained, net? 
The earnings last year for the “‘C’’ stock were some 
£384,000 short of meeting the 5} per cent. dividend 
which is due either this year or next. It is now evident 
that London Transport is even more vulnerable to rising 
costs than the main line railways. Further wage adjust- 
ments have accrued since last June, the cost of stores is 
rising, and fuel costs may conceivably follow suit. Under 
these conditions, any estimate of the half-year’s net 
earnings for ‘‘ C’’ stockholders must be tentative, but 
something more—though not much more—than 2 per 
cent., actual, should be achieved. Meanwhile, the market 
is taking a less optimistic view about the possibility of 
windfalls arising from the ‘‘ generosity ’’ of its renewals 
provisions during the last three years. But the ‘‘ C’’ 
stock is still in demand, after its recent fall to 95, on 
the argument that a reasonably stable 4 per cent. income 
with the prospect of a further 1} per cent. every third 
year, is worth something nearer par. It closed on 
Thursday at 98}. 
* * * 


Increase for past half-year ...............00 


Cordoba Central Sale.—After many months of 
market rumour, the official terms of the sale of the 
Cordoba Central Railway to the Argentine Government 
have been announced this week. The agreement, which 
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is subject to ratification, provides for Government 
acquisition of the undertaking in consideration of the 
issue of {8,800,000 State Railway bonds, guaranteed by 
the Argentine Government, a payment of £700,000 in 
cash, and a further sum for stores. The bonds will carry 
interest at 4 per cent. and will be repayable through a 
I per cent. sinking fund. They are, however, to be 
‘“ blocked ’’ for five years—a disadvantage which the 
market had anticipated, although no exchange risk is 
assumed. With the cash portion of the deal, the com- 
pany must pay off its creditors (£702,000 at June last) 
and it must provide further for staff payments and 
expenses until the bonds are released. These terms do 
appear very fair, in relation to the level of Cordoba 
stocks early in 1936, and to its small equity in Argentine 
recovery. Market estimates of the eventual payments to 
be received by the various classes of stockholders put 
the share of the 4} per cent. first debentures at 70-80 per 
cent., of the income debenture stock at 25 per cent., and 
of the consolidated income stock at perhaps 6 per cent. 
These accord broadly with current prices, which have 
jumped spectacularly during the past account. But the 
Argentine Government’s message to Congress, urging 
the merits of the purchase, was accompanied by a 
declaration of a new policy. It is suggested that, eventu- 
ally, all the railways should be acquired within the limits 
of available finance, since railway tariffs should be 
determined without regard for remuneration of share- 
holders. British investors may, perhaps, welcome this 
statement with a certain grim humour. But the tone of 
the Argentine Press is distinctly cautious, and the 
example of local and other State-owned lines is referred 
to in somewhat critical terms. The new policy, further, 
may represent the sincere intention of the Government, 
but ‘‘ the limits of available finance ’’ will probably 
circumscribe its application. 


* * * 


Aircraft Company Profits.—The announcement by 
Fairey Aviation of an increased profit of £60,676, against 
£39,013, compares most favourably with recent aircraft 
producers’ results. Fairey, it is true, is an established 
maker of military aircraft, but even these profits would 
have been scoffed at by many an aircraft share specu- 
lator last spring. De Havilland, on the other hand, has 
been a victim, rather than a beneficiary, of the air pro- 
gramme. Its modest share in Air Ministry work has been 
inadequate compensation for the delay it has experienced 
in obtaining supplies, and for sub-normal export busi- 
ness. The fall in profits, however, from 477,367 to 
£71,709, has not threatened the 10 per cent. dividend. 
But among other companies there is an almost uniform 
absence of net earnings. Pobjoy Airmotors, for example, 
has published a first report covering eighteen months, 
showing a loss of £38,308. This heavy deficit is attributed 
to costs incurred in changing from civil to military sub- 
contract work. Westland Aircraft, whose accounts covered 
fifteen months, reported a net profit of no more than 
£3,250. This result—which compared most unfavourably 
with the past record of the Petters aircraft works acquired 
by the Westland company—caused no little dismay in the 
market. Another boom flotation, Aero Engines, formed 
eighteen months ago under the auspices of General Air- 
craft, has incurred an initial loss of £11,851. The balance 
sheet shows that the factory and contents were revalued 
in June, 1935—a somewhat unusual procedure for a con- 
cern which, a few days previously, had paid a fixed 
consideration for its assets. This process has disclosed 
a ‘‘surplus’’ of £247,000, and, from the resulting 
reserves, special stock depreciation of {60,000 has been 
provided, in order to meet depreciation ‘‘ rendered neces- 
sary because the company’s business differs from that 
previously carried on at the works.’’ Finally, both 
Airspeed and British Marine Aircraft produced disap- 
pointing reports on Christmas Eve, a date which might 
have been considered somewhat inconducive to a close 
study of the accounts by shareholders. In more than one 
case, shareholders were first apprised in the reports of 
changes in directorates during the year. 
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Some Aircraft Questions.—The position of British 
Marine Aircraft deserves special consideration, in the 
light of this week’s meeting. The company was formed to 
exploit a licence to manufacture American ‘‘ Sikorsky ”’ 
flying boats. The prospectus described a contract for the 
sale of five machines. This contract, which had an aggre- 
gate value of {225,000 in February last is now to be 
cancelled in consideration of £3,000, and the company 
will in future devotewitself to sub-contract work. The 
chairman has explained that, although this contract had 
been made with a company whose capital at the time was 
inadequate for commitments of this order, the purchase 
was in turn guaranteed by British Pacific Trust. British 
Marine Aircraft has, for many weeks past, been the sub- 
ject of merger rumours. Together with British Aircraft, it 
was formed under the gis of Aircraft Industries Corpora- 
tion, which has subsequently acquired indirect control of 
Westland through a controlling interest in Petters. The 
chairman explicitly stated on Wednesday that negotia- 
tions were afoot for amalgamation ‘‘ with another 
well-known company.’’ But apparently a wider scheme 
has not yet been entirely abandoned by some interested 
parties. There is one major objection of principle which 
may be urged against mergers of fledgling companies, 
which have yet to prove their profit-earning capacity. 
No adequate substitute for a profits record exists, and 
independent expert valuations are but a second-best. 
An exchange of shares, based on Stock Exchange 
values in a narrow market, may be equally open 
to criticism. Investors generally may be advised to 
consider the implications of Lord Swinton’s warning, a 
fortnight ago. It is clear that the profits of established 
producers on the Air Ministry’s list may be satisfactory, 
but they will be controlled, nevertheless. The position of 
the sub-contracting firms, however, when the first rush of 
the programme has been completed, will be much more 
equivocal. 

* o * * 


Company Results of the Week.—Owing to the 
Christmas holidays, there have been no spectacular com- 
pany reports, and a much abbreviated summary of 
profit and loss accounts consequently appears on page 43. 
The results, which include those of Fairey Aviation and 
United Serdang, are discussed in detail on page 35 under 
the heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments.”’ 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later 
pages of this issue will be found the reports of the 


following company meetings:—Oroville Dredging, 
Tarkwa Banket West, Obuom Gold Mines, and 


Stoughton (Perak) Rubber Plantations. At the Oroville 
Dredging meeting the chairman remarked that the head 
consulting engineer had declared the Pato Consolidated 
property to be one of the large placer deposits of 
the world. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, at the Tarkwa 
Banket West meeting, reported that the company had 
taken a quarter share in an option to purchase the 
Tokosea Concession in the Enchi district. At the 
Stoughton (Perak) Rubber Plantations meeting, Mr 
A. P. Hadow discussed the joint purchase of the Moh 
Lee property by Sungei Reyla Company and his own 
undertaking, neither company being able to undertake 
the purchase alone. At the Obuom Gold Mines meeting, 
Mr Howell Hopwood expressed regret that the diamond 
drilling carried out so far in the hope of finding a con- 
tinuation of the reef had proved negative, but he pointed 
out that the company still possessed a complete modern 
milling plant. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: JANUARY 5 ACCOUNT: JANUARY 7 
Tur Stock Exchange saw the old vear out with a volume of 
trading which did credit to the tail-end of a_ three-week 
account. Only commodity shares and foreign bonds have 
made the headlines, and there the pace has been a little too 
good to last. The tone right to the eve of the New Year 
remained good, although interest in industrials was selective 
and fixed interest securities remained in glum condition. 

Gilt-edged stocks, indeed, have been very uninspired. No 
volume of selling was reported, but mere lack of interest 
proved depressing, and the prospect of new corporation 
borrowing some time in the future did not help the market. 
Foreign bonds, indeed, have provided the feature among 
Government issues, on the logical argument that rising 
commodity prices must help even “ busted bonds.”’ Chilean, 
Peruvian and Brazilian issues moved steadily higher. Chinese 
were supported on the Gilbertian episode of President Chiang 
Kai-Shek's release. Even European bonds—and particularly 
German issues—shared in the forward movement. 

Home rail stocks faced the final traffic figures with confident 
expectation, but made no substantial move (except for 
Southern preferred) when the bumper results were published. 
Great Western and L.M.S., indeed, made most of their rise 
on Tuesday. In the Argentine market, Cordoba Central 
issues were the feature, on the purchase terms agreed with 
the Argentine Government and discussed on page 28. Other 
stocks were encouraged by crop news. 

The last week of the holiday account naturally saw quiet 
conditions in the industrial markets, although there were a 
number of bright features. Outstanding in the iron and steel 
market were Cammell Laird on the order for a Cunard White 
Star Liner, John Brown on the prospect of an order for the 
Navy, and Dorman Long. Excellent coal output figures 
helped a number of coal company shares, with Bolsover 
prominent. Standard and Rolls Royce led in the motor 
section on good trading reports. The demand for Electrical 
Equipment issues was well maintained on the general 
prospects for the industry, British Insulated being strong on 
bonus hopes. Woolworth were supported in anticipation of 
the results. Brewery issues gained a little in mid-week on 
higher beer consumption figures. Early in the week General 
Accident were the centre of interest among insurance shares 
on the share-splitting proposal. Movements in the miscellaneous 
industrials sections were small and not of great importance. 

Business in the oil share market was brisk at the opening 
of the week, although confined to the leading issues. News of 
higher prices in America, and the optimistic statement of the 
president of Standard Oil of New Jersey were the main causes 
of the early strength. Prices were fairly well maintained 
into mid-week, although business tailed off considerably. 
Shell and Royal Dutch continued to improve, and Anglo- 
Iranian were a feature. The rubber shares market was very 
active at first, but prices were not maintained since the drop 
in the commodity price confirmed anticipations, and the 
approach of the end of the account encouraged profit-taking. 
Carry-over facilities were difficult to arrange. In mid-week 
the recovery in the commodity price saw security prices once 
more on the upward grade. Business in the tea-shares market 
improved as the week advanced, and demand, although 
small, spread from Ceylon tea-cum-rubber issues to the 
Indian section. There were no public auctions in Mincing 
lane to provide a check on tea prices. 

Very satisfactory conditions prevailed in the Kaffir market 
despite the holiday account. Anglo-American Corporation 
were prominent, and many shares in the Far Eastern and Far 
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Western Rand groups were very well supported, both from 
London and from the Cape. The newer companies were 
favoured. Central Mining reached a new high in mid-week 
Amalgamated Banket improved steadily in an otherwise fairly 
quiet West African section ; Ashanti were not affected by 
the dividend. Rhodesian copper Issues were one Of thy 
brightest features of the mining market, and prices improved 
on a considerable turnover. Roan Antelope were laggard, 
owing to the profit-taking which was apparent early in th 
week: the outstanding feature was the new high touched in 
mid-week by Rhokana. A good demand in the tin shares 
market found supplies inadequate and prices generally wer 
higher. 


“PINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| Dec. 23 | Dec. 24! Dec. 28/ Dec. 29 | Dec. 30 | De 


Approximate total of bar- : 
gains recorded in $.E. List 8,108 5,279 8,259 

Corres. day 1935 ; 
Securtry MOVEMENTS 

Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 


11,206 | 11,387 
Closed | 8.808 


1,142 | 
Closed Closed 7,350 7,393 | 


| 
| | 
(July 1, 1935 100 } 123-1 123-3 | 123-4 | 
4 | 
Index of 20 Fixed Interest | s — y 
Securities (1928 100)... |} 136-6) 136-6 | 186-6 | 136-6 136-6 1366 
Highest : Ordinary shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10), 
Lowest: Ordinary shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 146-2 (Sept. 23). 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—-A slight fall in prices 
over the past month is shown by the index of 178 industnial 
ordinary shares, which on Tuesday last was 90.8 against 
90.2 a week ago, 91.2 a month ago, and 80.8 a year ago. 
Yields are very little changed, the respective percen- 
tages being 3.68, 3.69, 3.57 and 3.68. A selection of the 
component indices follows, together with the usual monthly 
indices of fixed interest securities : 





Prices (Dec, 31, 1928 100) | Yield (°,) 


| 
Year Month | This Year Month This 


OTT AZO ago | week ago | ago week 
(Dec. 31, (Nov. 24, (Dec. 29,) (Dec. 31,) (Nov. 24, | (Dec. 29 
1935) 1936 1936) 1935) | 1936) 1936) 
| | 
Fixed Interest : | 
24°, Consols 154°5 11 180:9 | 2-80 | 2:97 | 2:95 
Mise. Indust, Debs. (17) 248 | 126-1 | 125-6 | 3-89 | 391 | 3-93 
Misc. Indust. Preference (44) | 120-6 © 123-00 | 122-5 4°26 4°20 | 4:23 
Ordinary: | 
Cotton (6) 45-8 49-2 52:4 2-09 1:95 | 2-01 
Iron and Steel (12). 67-8 83°3 83-0 3:23 | 3:72 | 3-76 
Oil (5) i 71-2 | 89-2 | 97-4 3:16 | 3-05 | 2°85 
Electric Supplies (10 134°8 156°3 157-0 | 3:84 3°54 | 3:46 
Home Rails (4) ...... . | 64:9 87:1 | 86-6 1:57 | 1°24 | 1-20 
Shipping (4) sean 15-6 26-0) 25°3 | 0:58 1-27 
Breweries and Distilleries (21 140-0 160-2 157°7 3°96 3°76 4:0) 








FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


A surprise Christmas present for the railway compatie> 
came on the eve of the holiday from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which gave authority for the raising of trans- 
Continental freight rates to an extent sufficient to compensate 
for the revenue lost when the emergency surcharges were not 
renewed. This gave only a temporary fillip to railroad 
securities, and after the holiday the markets generally were 
more affected by technical factors, particularly by sales 0! 
securities at a loss for income-tax purposes. The opening dav 
of this week found prices drifting downward, due in part to 
the spread of labour disturbances, but commodity stocks 
were able to resist the trend. Conditions improved rapidly 
as the week progressed, and gains of up to three points were 
registered in mid-week. Steel and railroad issues were in the 
lead, the latter being stimulated by a year-end estimate o! 4 
35 per cent. increase in earnings by 35 major railroads during 
1936, and by the optimism which had been spreading eve” 
before the I.C.C. authorised the increase in rates. Oil and 
building shares were also well to the fore, but motor issues 
reacted on the activities of the labour unions. Business 
reports are still excellent. Jvon Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 79-5 per cent. of capacity, against 78 per cent. last 
week; and orders in hand are sufficient to maintain this 
output for some time, although strikes in the automobile 
industry may begin to affect demand for steel. Electricity 
output maintains its gain over last year, the week tv 
December 26th showing an increase of 12-7 per cent. 
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Dec. 16, Dec. 31 Jan. 1, 
1936 
(Close) 


1. Rails & Transport 
OE ee 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 
_. 
Can. Pacific......... 
Ches. and Ohio 

Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf.... 
Illinois Central ...... 
Bie 6 CITED cccceces 
. a ree ‘ 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
Southern Pac.......... 
Southern Rly.......... 
Union Pac............. 
Greyhound Cp. New 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 
Am. Waterworks..... 
C’wealth & S'thern 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) 
now Cons. Edison .. 
Col. Gas & Electric 
Elec. Bond & Share 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. .. 
North American ..... 
Pac. Gas & Electric 
Pac. Lighting .. 
Pub. Service N.J..... 
Stan. Gas & Elec. ... 
United Corp. ......... 
United Gas Imp. . 
Asm. Tel. & Tel....... 
Int. Tel. and Tel. ... 
Western Union ...... 


3. Extractive and 
Metal Industries 
Am. Rolling Mills ... 
ae 

Beth. Stee] Pref.... 
Republic Steel ...... 
ee WEE ‘ss ivaanceesss 
U.S. Steel Pref. . 
Alaska Juneau xd... 
American Metal ..... 
American Smelting 
Anaconda . 
Bohn Aluminum 
Cerro de Pasco ... 
Int. Nickel ............ 
Kennecott ....... ‘ 
Patifio Mines ......... 
Texas Gulf Sulph..... 
U.S. Smelt. 
Vanadium Corp....... 
Atlantic Refining 
Phillips Petroleum .. 
Shel] Union ........... 
Shell Union Pref. ... 
Socony Vacuum ..... 
Stand. Oil Calif....... 
Stand. Oil N.J. ...... 
Texas Corp. ..... 

4. Manufacturing 
re 


~/ 
404 
oO) 
42} 
25 


. 132 


164 


26 
3a 


443 
18 


29 
aH 


12 
308 
384 
504 

45 
si 
6} 
14% 
1854 
123 
82k 


1936 


(Close) 


723 


21 
sof 
14% 
67} 
42} 
238 
41 
28} 
404 
443 
254 
1264 
15} 


103% 


54} 
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1937 1936 
(Latest) (Close) 
Chrysler wee B24 
72 Electric Autolite.. 424 
21} General Motors ... 69} 
524 Hudson Motor Car 193 
143 Murray Corp......... 18} 
67} Nash Motors . 6 
43} Packard Motor Car 10% 
23% Bendix Aviation... 27} 
41h Boeing Airplane... 34} 
284 Douglas Aircraft... 723 
40% United Aircraft 28} 
448 Air Reduction . 785 
254 Allied Chem). xd... 231 
127} Col. Carbon .. . 120 
15} Comm. Solvents... 18% 
Dupont ......:..<0.-. 1605 
Union Carbide .... 103 
25% USS. Ind. Ale ohol 394 
34 Allis Chalmers .... 744 
General Electric... 52§ 
2 Westinghouse.. 148 
17 American Can...... 114 
29% Addressograph.. . SA 
113 Caterpillar ° cove 894 
304 Cont. Can. ......... 673 
35 Ingersoll Rand ... 133 
51% Intntl. Harvester 103 
69} Johns Manville ... 146 
8i Ain. Radiator ..... 253 
61 Corn Products .... 69§ 
§ ’ : 5 
15 J. 1. Case and Co, 150 
185k Glidden ........-.++ 4 
12h Gen. Am. Transpt. 74% 
79} Allied Mills ........ 30% 
11 Celanese of America 264 
78 Ind. Rayon New 37 
. ColgatePalmolive xd 20§ 
Eastman Kodak 176 
Gillette . ee. ee 
34} Kelvinator........... 21 
756 Lambert Co. ...... 19} 
128 Loews .... aa 
29 20th Century Fox. 369 
77% 5. Retail Trade and 
1413 Food 
148 Montgomery Ward 66 
53 J.C. Penney Co.... 100} 
94} Sears Roebuck xd 964 
53% United Drug ....... 143 
42} Walgreen wes OF 
2 Woolworth .......... 65 
635 Borden... eC 
614 Gen. Foods .. ~ 404 
143 Kroger Grocery... 22 
39% Nat. Biscuit ....... 33 
844 Nat. Dairy << aan 
29} Standard Brands.. 153 
32h Am. Tobacco B... 96 
512 Liggett Myers B... 106 
275 RAMMING ccscossescce 22 
103 Reynolds Tob. B. 58 
17 National Distillers 29 
44 Schenley Distillers 48 
69} 6. Finance 
548 Commercial Credit 66 
AGas Core. ...:.:. 17 
534 Com. Invest. Trust 76} 


117 
39} 
64} 
193 
173 
16} 
10g 
26 
34} 
715 
284 
77 
225 
121 
19 
174 
103 
39 
80} 
54 
1474 
118 
36 
88} 
68} 
135 
104 
1514 
26 





Dec. 16, Dec. 31, Jan. 1) 
1936 
(Close) (Latest 


1937 


1168 
393 
64 
19 
184 
164 
10} 
26 
344 
7ik 
28% 
78 

230 


18g 
173 
103% 
398 
79 
542 
148} 
118 
364 
875 
674 


1043 
151 
26 
68}xd 
144 
453 
73} 
314 


~/é 
38 

203 
158 


9” 


66 
35} 
568 
97 


83} 
14§ 


63 


MRT 


96} 
108% 


43 


68} 





By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 








1935 | 1936 | 
ve a | Be- | 
| | } ginning/Dec. 16, Dec. 23,| Dec. 30, 
Lowest Highest! Lowest Highest! of Year! 1936 | 1936 | 1936 
'Mar. 20) Dec. 31|/Apr. 29 Nov. 10) 1936 





| j | 








| | ) 
347 Industrials ... | 74-5(¢)}112-3 lhie-7 145-9 (112-3) [144-0 1140-9 }144-5 
32 Rails ............ | 27-4 | 43-0(w)| 42-8 | 60-2(b)! 41-5 | 54-8 52-0 54-6 
40 Utilities ......... | 52-2 93-6 91-2 |L11-0(e)} 93-6 |110-9 (108-8 [110-9 
Total, 419 Stocks | 63-1 97-7 | 97-7 {125-4 | 97-7 {123-9 (121-0 1124-2 
Average yield®..... | 3-02%| 4-06! 4-50°%| 2-959] 3-22°,| 4:37°,| 4-50] 4-47% 
(v)} (t)| High (c) Low (a) 


| 


(t) March 13th. (b) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd 
(v) November 13th. (w) December 4th. ¢) December 2nd. 


*50 Industrial Common Stocks. 
(a) April Sth. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


l 
Highest® Lowestt) Dec. 16} Dec. 17 | Dec. 18 | Dec. 19 | Dec. 21 Dec. 22 | Dec. 23 
| 








Saeco 
| 162-0 | 163°6 


| | 
169-6 | 126-2 165-7 | 164-4 | 142-8 | 161-6 | 159-7 | 


Dec. 24 | Dec. 25 | Dec. 26 | Dec. 28 











163°7 | Christmas Boxing | 


Dec. 29 | Dec. 30 
| 
Day | Day | 


* November 9th. + January 6th. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


| } 
Dec. 17 | Dec. 18 | Dec. 19% | Dec. 21 | Dec. 22 Dec 3 

. } | | | | 

Stock Exchange | | | | 
Shares (No. Thous.) | 1,950 | 1,910 | 1,210 | 1,760 | 1,670 1,870 
Bonds (Thous. $)... | 18,780 | 16,510 10,470 | 12,460 13,360 | 13,700 

Curb— | | | } 
Shares (Thous.)...... | 626 | 544 | 321 | 459 | 393 528 


(Continued on page 34) 





He’s got to be good to get into his country’s team 
—but what a Golden Moment it must be for him 
when he scores between the posts to give his side 


England v. Wales 


the victory. 


But even the International, good as he is, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar’’ 
But it must be Wills’s. 


at a shilling an ounce. 


20z. vacuum tin 





READY RUBBED 


in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 


and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 


in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 


and | oz. Packets 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 
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LONDON “ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


ome t the standard rate. Where stocks 
In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is made for eo eee a a we - ible at 7 ~ i * ad rt iin d it the final date of repayment is 
: S ‘ aption; where sto S are re i ‘ ‘ ‘ ! 
maaany sementaeie #8 8 cartale Gate Che yes eciades Say peeks OF Sees OS ‘he retu ' > stock e calculated by reference to the latest 
= a n the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stow ks and -_ a » yield on ** cur, div.”’ shares. 
ti idend t bein 't ki f any enh ‘ent or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made tor accrued dividends in calculating the . 
dividends, account being iken OT any eI incement of a on of i I 1 . 

















Prices, 










































’ 

Year 1936 Last two iio rice, ; 
ele Prices. Price, Price, pic, Viela i Jan. 1 to Half-ve rly _ - oo Rise Yield 
Year 1935 Year 1936 a las it De ; Dev , or Dec. 30, | Dec. 30, Dividends Name of Security 16, 3, Fall _— i " 

16, 3, gall 1936. ° inclusive 1936 | 1996, *® 1936 
1936 1936 , i a 
High- Low- High- Low- oe - (a) (b) ( 
est est est est ; ; 
: , Banks £ s.d, 
British Funds 541 1 .*S 45/6  33/- 5(6) 5(a) Bank of N. Zealand {1 38/9 38/9 5 3 3 
948 80 87} 82 Consols 2}' S4} 84} 219 2 IR3h 371 Gla) Gib Bank of England Stk 376$ 3754 1 3°94 0 
NSH 109} -1N6Y | 1123 Do. 4% Red. at par 210 | «809 749) 716) 7a) Barclay B. (£1) 786 79 46d) 310 6 
on or after Feb. 1957 (n 115 113x 3 210 51) 7 43 - hia) 43(b) Barcel. (Dom. &c.) A é1 48 -x 47 6x 6d 2 6 «0 
1038 97%) 102% 100 Conversn. 23°, 1944-49 1W01f 1014 280 10d ‘Si 4} b) ®2k(a) Bk. of Australasia (£5) 9f tt 4 3.7 6 
1072 «100k = 1057103: Do. 3%, 1948-53 1a3z 138 4 213 6 fast a7 Sic) S\c).~ Bk. of Montreal ($100) | £444 £45 }, 314 0 
112, 100} 1S, 104f Do. 34% after 1961 (s) — 1U6J 1063 ¢ 3 2 6 *59 "244. S(c)(o) S4(c) (0. Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) | 28-28 215 ve 
114% 108 111% 107 Do 43 ) 1940-44 , LO74 pd | - . > ol 6 4 Gio) Gic) British Overse is A 45 90 926 + 2/6 6 9 0 
1244 115} 121} 1163 Do. 5°, 1944 64. 117} 117} 215 0 a. : 3 moi sic) || Chad of Sethe (£8). 15] 15) 476 
954 92) Funding 2}°) 1956-61 92 92} } 217 6 aU > 9 aii 5 5 ( 
; 7 ak leans ; 51a ge. 16/3. 13/7} 23(a)33(b)(o Comcel. Bk. of Aus. 10 15 15 400 
106 G8 1O4h 101 Funding 3 1959-69 1 1} 1 My : « 18 6 93/9 85 2 2) th) “3 me District A £5, f1 pd. 90 - 91/3 1/3 312 0 
213,«111} 119} 1153) Funding 4 1960-90 1164 116} 4 3 3 ~<A § s : Do. B £1 fully paid 56/3 57/6 1/3 s 6 9 
1194 110 117 113g Victory Bonds 4 mS | 14% -—-} 300) 3 ate Ps ai @08thii| Rew Sout. fel ce 1; 9$8/- 96/3; +1/3| 3 2 OF 
110k 101} 108% 104} Warl.n3}°,afterI952(p) 106 1054 B] 3 2 @ |) OSE) CE | Tee) ee ee cio rah an || ak | Bad 315 9 
98 89 © MBE 94h | Local Loans 3% ........  96E| ME) — FB 2 6 12 WE 1N(c)_18(c) Hambros £10, £2) paid WENT || BS 9 
! } ; , =a , ° c {il £954 3(b) 2h(a) Hong. and S. ($125)... £107} £1104 fi: I 4 
1044, 1008 103} lois Austria 3 1933-93 1024 1024 2 16 9 f “5/4} 61 Bib) Gia Lloyds £5, with £1 pd 646 65 + 6d 313 9 
S64 664 76% 704 India 24°, 72h 72 4 3 9 5 ’ ra eal — 7 a) Mostinn H) £2) pd. ... 9} 9} 315 0 
95 & 76 S9; S83} Ix 3 ) 85} 85 i 3 0 6 9S 9. 91 , Ss b v) Sia Midland 4 1, fully pd. 94,6 94/6 379 
1003 4 oO 36 Do. 39%... . 98} os} : uu © “441 394 ‘WW b) 4(a) Nat. of Egypt 410... 2 42} + $ 310 6 
ee oe Boe lee lettermen toe coe ito) ~- | 2 SO) Ga! an || On: | Oc) | Metetiede cusses on | or 412 6 
pe Dom. & Col. Govts. j ee) OP eee | ee ere eek eere, | eee | oe ‘i380 
1133 1063-1138 109} Australia 5°, 1945-75... 110 M0 313 6 “16 ry 8} b) he} Se TES. At ve 0, £5 pa 15g 16 + 8 315 0 
108} 1004 | 106} 102) Canada 4% 1940-60..... 105 105 213 4 uF , 91) 9 Westminster £4, /1 pd 98- 996 41/6 312 0 
119f 112) | LISK 114 Gold Coast 44% 1956. 116-116 3.7 8 1100/1) 90/9  9{d)(¢t a a 2 I : 
121 116 120 117 Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 ... 119 119 3 6 0 - ne : ler my re ene | enn see 
115} 107-1143) 08. Zealand 5°, 1946... | 110109 1 Oe ee hel as | ae | ae | eee Wot te Gi 63 317 0 
110 | 103) 1095 | 106% > Queensland 5°, 1940-60 | 107107 33 ski tl on aa. Bie ces. | tel tel 319 3 
WS NS NTE | 113Z SS. Africa 5°, 1945-75 1144 33 8 tO te m. 8 tier sean Unite £1 oo. | a sa | 4) re? 
Foreign Governments 6 2 24 74 nic of st ‘ a 
O13 < 03) a0) autaabial esc. 1952 102 02 9 ( Insurance 
+ 82 io” oe" ns , am ‘es “4 -3 ; . 6 325 30) 50(? 40(a) Alliance 41, fully pd +f 2 2 a 
ae 2 » a = : > > ; 6e » +4 Gib) +3, Bla) s 45,4 a ° 52 212 0 
101g 16} 4 oe Do. 43 teas “ : 84} di +24 — = 12 7 4 “ ) a Un it Frail pd. 10% 103 315 0 
| oe a78 | ast |; Eeckeian ees cod by (370 97 374 i} 3 2 9 29h) 26 36() -28la) Gen. Accident (5,414 pd 27 28h 4 Wb 6216 6 
20 16} 27h | 14. | Bulgaria 74% Loan 23h 266 +300 9 8 8m BH 34f 25a) 25/5). Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 pd 35) 354 215 0 
844 48. 83] 654 Brazil 5°,, Fund. 1914 80° 83° +3 6 0 6 148 12¢ = 3/2(a) 3/1(b) N.Brit.&Mer.,41},fy. pd is 4 + 4 : 4 6 
23) 134 233 16. | Chili 6°, (1929 193 | 223 | +3 223 20 45(b)  35(a)_- Northern £10, £1 pd. <1 244; +2) 315 0 
91h 7 84; bo China 5°, (1912)... 77% &3 +5) 6 0 6 “b 21h t25(b) t25la Pearl (£1), fully paid ee 224 224 2 4 tH 
1004 84) 95} RU Deo. 5 1913) 92} 95 ol 5 76 Is | 5% 30(a 80h Phoenix #1, fully pd je i 3 11 a 
33° 993 112 | 95} | Czechoslovakia 8 104} 107 4% 797 .4 36h F92(c) +93-(c) Prudential £1 A... we | wee 279 
an 93 lio os Danish 3° 100 ow F 3; 0 oO 1121/3) 108 +37 b(c) F439 ) Do. £1, with 4s. paid 112/6 112/6 ! 1 6T 
89} 48 7) 57 Danzig 6} 624 63 L210 6 Bf 11g Log 1915) Ilia Royal Exchange (41) 11h It} A 213 3 
1094 o8 Loses 102 I gypt Unifiec i 4°. 103 1034 4 j 317 0 10% Y% 33(b) 33la Royal {1, 10/- pd. . 9} 9: h 3 5 a 
B02 0-224 254 174 French 4°, (British ISsx 174 1 5 83 7 198 174 66a) 665) Sc.Un.&Nat Ac2u.cipd 19} 194 } 3 s 9 
78. 564 69} 53. German 7 dawes Ln. 57 55 2 2 6 48 48 1 50 1 3(a) Sun Insur.,/}withs, —p« 48 4 2 “ 
58 38; 46 3 Do. 84 co Ln.) 40 374 2h r 3 4 Sk ii tia) +8(b) Sun Life Assur., #1,fypd = Bix Bx 116 Of 
37} 26 40 og Greek 6°, Stab. Ls 30 ath 4h 214 Ing +30(b) t174(a Yorkshire £1, fully pd. 204 204 ®° 6 OF 
45] 3] 45) 354 Do. 7°, Refugee 354 38} = Investment Trusts - 
51 383 | 52 394 Hungary 7}% .. 47h 474 717 9h 311k 255 64(b) 3}(a) Anglo-American, Deb = |e | +) 2 4 6 
914 «78 9} | 79} Japanese 5$°, 1936-65 824, 83 +1 61 Of Sos ) 2 24(c) Anglo-Celtic Ord... 74} 775 +3 3.4 6 
97 854 974 83 Do. 6 1924) red 1959 8&7 8x} 44 785 6 9 7h 5 1 Nill Atlas Electric, etc. #1 93 913 ; Nil . 
144 113° 1444 105 Norwegian 4°5 1911 1123 1124 ; 310 6 1y 139 Nill 3(c) Brit. Assets Trust 5 18 18 018 0 
50) 42 534 41 Peru 73°), 1922 524 524 25438 | 242 6() dia Debenture Corp. Stk. 251% _ 2523 +1 319 0 
1002 87 93} 60 Poland 7 74 774 34 9 0 9 954 75 14(b)  1}(a) For. Amer. etc., Def. 86} 874 +1 3 8 7 
163 7 154 8? || Roumania 4% Con. 1922) 134 14 j Nil 1574 143 34(b)  2k(a) Guardian Investment 1524 152} 318 8 
144 106 160 ll Swedish 34°, 1908 120 Li7}x 3 219 7 || 3026 258 7(6) 34(a) Indus, and Gen. Ord 298 300 +2 310 0 
113} 106} 116 112 U.K. & Argentine 1933 353 300 7th 5(a) Invest : Trust Def, . 325 329 +4 3 12 11 
54 B. Certs. (1951) 115 115 22/- 15/3 54(b) | 2$(a) Lake View Invest. 10 209 21 + 3d 316 0 
S4 75 92} 79 Do. C Certs. (3°, Max 91h 92 4 s 6 3 312 270 7(b)  3$(a) Mercantile Investment. 295 295 311 2 
Corporation Stocks. . - in3 1674 44? 3(a) Merchants Trust Ord. ISOk 1804 43 © 
373 24 273 22 Berlin 6°,, 1932-57 25 24 l 310 263 6(h) 5(a) Metropolitan Trust... 288 288 315 9 
120f 114) 119} 116 Bomgham 5°, 1946-56 117117 3 0 2. Wi F/- Ihe) | 2h(c) | Scottish Investment(5 sj | 8 iit Oo 
122%; 1153 120 117 Bristol 5 1948-58... 119 119 34686 2524 217 2hla 6(h Scottish Mortgage, etc. 2395 2444 +5 3.9 6 
953 60 S4 64 Danzig 7 1935-45 71 72 +1 914 6 251 2214 24(a) 6h) Trustees Corp. Ord...... 2464 246} 313 0 
125} 119 121} 1173 E. London 5°, 1960-70 1183 Lis} 316 0 244 220 d(b) 3(a) United States Debenture 2384 2384 st? 
108% 104 1064 103 Johannbg. 54°, 1937-52. 103 103 5 70 Financial Trusts, &c. 
984 90} 974 934 || L.C.C. 3% . 94 95 a | 3 3 2 29/- 15/6 2b(c) 24(c) | Argentine Land, etc. £1 28 2816 +6d 115 0 
104 1013 1064 85} | Seine (Dpt of) 44°, 1952 99} 994 $10 O 34 23} Nil Nil Australian Estates, etc. 30 30 Nil 
Pric 40/1 22/74 Gdla) Gdlh Brit. S. Afric po fy. pd) 37 ss 3 +13 213 0 
Nahe meee $6 27/6 Oc Ww Charterhouse Inv. £1 .. 28/9 289 613 3 
Year 1936 Last vente ee 19/44 173 o 2ia) C.of London R. Pty. £1 i839 189 4 5 3 
Jan. I to Half-yearly De PF Dec ’ Rise Yield 60/- | 43/6 + 24(a) T8}(d) Daily Mail & Ge ner. él 45/- 48/3 +3/3; 413 Of 
Dec. 30, Dividends Name of Sex uritv 6 o . or Dex 30), 9k 6 +2 a +34(b Daly rety £ w £5 p eis 83 9 + } 36 9 
inclusive 19 36 19 36 Fall 1936 286 19 < 34()) 3h(a) Fore stal L and 4 l ee 27/6x 27 6x 5 1 0 
High-| Low- (a) (b) " si 40,9 186 Nil Nil | Hudson's Bay Co. /1..., 33/3 39/6 +6/3 Nil 
est est ) Public Boards { s. d. 35 /— 13 3(c) 9a) Java Invest., etc., £1 .. 32/6 35 +2/6! 114 9 
120 115} 24 2} Central Elec. 5°,1950-70. 120 120 3 6 6 15 4 Nil Nil Peruvian Corp. Pret. Stk 10 114 1} Nil 
LONDON PASSENGER isg 93 3(c) 3(c) Primitiva Holdings £1 17/- 1s —- +1 3.69 
TRANSPORT Boarp— 27 2? THe) 74 Staveley Trust £1 ‘ 25 25/~ | 6 0 0 
1272 | 121 2} -4 4§°, “A” 1985-2023 1244 234 i 39 9 48 32.6 Si lo(c) Sudan Plantations {1 . 41/- 446 3/6 49 OU 
138-1334 2} 24 5% “A” 1985-2023. 135} | 1354 310 0 Breweries, &c. 
111 1084 2} 24 43°, “T.F.A.” 1942-72 | 109 | 109 217 1 10% 448(7) 74a) 174(b) Ansell’s Brewery £1 ... 5} 5} -- | 2 7 Ok 
131} = 1233 2} 23 | 5% “B” 1965-2023.. 125} 243 l 311 9 42/3 3G 5A 24(a) | Barclay Perkins /1...... 39/-x 37/6x' —-1/6| 4 4 0 
1124 93) 1hla) 2k(b) “°C” 1956 or after 97 a8 ey 418. 156 1266 +5(a) +19(b) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... 143/- | 141 -2/-;| 3 8 OT 
13 993 iF 1} , Met. Wat. Bd.“B” 3° 98} a9 + } 3 0 6) 100 84.3 6(a) 14(b)  Benskins Watford 41... 95/- 94 ~I/-; 460 
1233 «119 24 23 -Pt.ofLndn.5°, 1950-70. | 12 121 i 3 2 6/|| 836)! 73 10(4) | 3(a) ; Charrington & Co. #1... 80 77/46 | —2/6; 360 
British Railways 24/14 106 Sic) 6(c) City of London Def. 5/- 23/- | 22/6 —6d 169 
653 45} 23(b), Aa G. Western Ord. Stk. 62) 65 mal 4 12 3 W166 886 14() 6(a) | Courage Ord. £1 ........ 98 96 —2/- 43 0 * 
73 4j Nil Nil L.&N.E’st’n Def. Stk 5} 6} | Nil 1263 956 7a) 124(6) Distillers Co. Ord. £1... 125 124 --1/ 3°05 UW 
14 4 Nil Nil Do. 5°, Pref. Ord. ... 113 12 + 4 Nil 160 140.6 12a 17(b) Guinness (A) Ord. Stk.é a - 142/6, —1/6 40 0 
1004 772A 4k Do. 5°5 Pref. 1955 44 100 +1 1 4 1 3! 1336 116/-  7#(@) -20(d) | Ind Coope & sve 12 126/-| —1/-| 4 6 0 
7h | S81!) Sh! ste) Daas. ete Stk. || 28 | 29 | Nil 56.3 45.3 7$(d) 3h)! Meux's Ord. {1 ......... | 53/6 | 53/-| —éd| 4 1 0 
793 394 34 3 Do. 4°, Ist Pref. Stk 77 77 + 3 4 310 1196 973.) t6(a) t11$(b) Mitchells & Buti rs él 112/6 | 110 —2/6; 3 2 Of 
$44 17 Nil \ LMS. O Stk. 32 34. 2 | Nil SS 53,6 | Oh(d) 5(a) Ohlsson’s Cape £1 2 80 79 -1/- 313 0 
S24 52} 1g di 4% Pref. Stk. 1923... si} Sik - 418 2) 963) 82 4(a)  14(b) |, Simonds (H. & G.) £1 83/- | 83 46 6 
9238 2a) 2(t 4% Pref. Stk 916 | O12 |... 4 7 §!| 122/3| 946 +15(d) | +5(a)_| S. African Bws. £1...... |) 115/- | 115 aa 3.8 OF 
29 ag Nil Nil Southern Def. Stk. .. 25 26 +1 Nil 66/9 | 389 4i/ Nil(a) | 5. African Dist. Ord. £1 57/6 61 +36 1 6 0 
YS S24 4 lla Do. 5°, Pref. Ord. Stk 95 On +1 § 42 49/9 426 6) dia laylor Walker Ord. £1 48 483 + 3d 41 6 
126 115} -$(@) 2 Do. 5°, Pref. Stk 125 125 40 0/' 29 21/3 3c 5 Walker(P) & R.Cain é1 27/6 | 27/6 310 6 
x : Dom. & Foreign Rys. 94 76 6G(a) 12(b) Watney Combe Def. 41 90/- 8&9 -1, 420 
26} 15} Nil Nil Antofagasta Ord. Stk. 24 26 +2 Nil Iron, Coal and Steel 
17 a Nil Nil B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 164 17 a Nil 38/14) 31/- 6(b) | 4(a) Allied Ironfounders £1 33/9 33/9x 4+9%d 518 6 
32 14 Nil Nil B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk 30 314 +14 Nil 5/93) 2/9 Nil Nil Amal, Anthracite £1 ... 39 39 a Nil Bt 
x0) 11 Nil Nil B.A. Western Ord. Stk. 28 - + 2h Nil 55/6 45/10} 4(b)  4(a) Babcock Wilcox £1 .... 489 526 °>+4+39 3 O11 ie 
33 i Nut Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk. | 31 3 +2 Nil 15/33! 8/- |) 2h(c) | 7}(c) Baldwins 4/- ............. 13/3xr 12/6xr —9d 2 BOO BY 
. co Ni Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V. . 6} : + 3 Nil 16/6 8/9  Nil(c)} Nil(c) Barrow Hematite 1 ... 14/44 15/44 +1/- Nil 
16 A = ON Nil ¢ Pacific Com. ($25). 14 15 4 Nil 493 36/14 GAD 3(a) | Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 46/3 489 | 42/6 318 O 
oa a i 1 Can, Nat 1927 Gu wr 89} 89} 9 48 40,9 1874 Nil +168(c)) Brown (John) Ord. 6 36/6 356 -1/- 2 16 OF 
a ssn tac ll eee Rica Ord. Stk. .. 36 36 | 511 1 456 27,6 +5(b) t2(a) | Butterley Co. Ord. £1 43.9x 43/9x 3.4 «OF 
174 ~ ps = be Rios Ord. Stk 15 16 +1 | Nil 214) 66 Nil(c) 34(c) | Cammell Laird 5/-...... 17 16/6 - 6d 019 6 
~ 45 Nil Nil Do. 6% Cum. Pret. Stk 31h 34 23] Nil 36/3 293 | Nil(c)! Colvilles Ord. {1.......... 31/3) 31/3). Nil 
= : | a aa a 1™ Idina Ord stk. . __ 6} 6} | Nil 18/5} 89 Nil Nil - onsett Iron Ord. (6/8) 16/- 15 9 —3d Nil 
874 46 $92/-)| 49 . itrate Riys. (£10 . 94/8 | 62/6 | +5/-| Nil 85/3 | 76/104  124(6) 5(a) Cory, William, Ord. £1 SO0/— | 78/9 | —1/3; 4 8 0 
es < ‘ 24(: 2(a) | San Paulo Ord. stk &3 864 3h | 217 10+ = 63/-) 20/6 Nill 6ic) Dorman, Long Ord. {1 62/6 50/-xr__.., 2 8 0 
, 3) i Na na Faltal Rly. Ord. 45 . |, 22/6) 22/6)... | 412 0 87/6 | 30/- | Nic), 14(c) | Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 82/6 | 71/3xr, 318 0 
a : a Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 23 23 Nil 40/6 = 31/- | +2$(b) +24(a) Guest Keen ete. Ord. £1 35/3 | 35/3 ae 217 6t 
(e) See dietdend, he jt ones. 7A Last two yearly dividends. (2) Paid in New Zealand currency. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. ; (f) Flat yield. 
(p) Yield worked on redeup ti re — De (h) Yield on 3$% basis. (Rk) Yield on 12}% basis. (n) Yield worked on redemption at par on February 1, 1957. 
Recteaiion siaenedn at Oh at par on -cemuber 1, 1952. (m) Based on payment of 24%. (s) Yield worked on redemption at par on April 1, 1961. (0) Paidia 
1 ency. ) Also Centenary Bonus of 2 > Yield worked on 16 o basis. (¢) Also Centenary Bonus of 2 


9 Yield worked on 18°, basis. f Free of Income Tax. 





Last two 
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THE ECONOMIST 


ry s, rice Deg . 
wor ts Half-yearly ; : — — Rise | Yield 
Dividends Name of Security 16. an | oF Dec. 30, 
ae th 1936 1936 | Fall 1936 
High- | Low- (a) (b) (c) 

_est est % % || Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. {£s.d. 
37/44; 18/— || 74(c) 33(@) | Hadfields 10/-........... | 33/1) 33/14 25 3 
12/6 | 7/2 Nil Nil Har. & WIf.6°4 Cm. Pt.| 10/6 10/6 Nil 
30/44) 19/7$ 24(a)  5(b) || Horden Collieries £1 28/9 | 28/9 ; § 483 
30/- | 21/6, 5(c) _ S(c) Lambert Bros. Ord. {1 | 27/6 | 28/1) +734 3.10 6 
15/44, 5/6 2(c) Nil(c) | Ocean Coal & Wilsons £1, 14/44, 15/- +74d Nil 
13/74, 49 Nil Nil Pease and Partners 10 9/9; 12/9 ' +3 Nil 
25/— | 17/—  44(b)  13(a) Powell Duffryn £1 |! 24/- | 23/6 6d § 20 
29/74, 20/-  Nil(c) 3c), Ruston & Hornsby {1 28/9 , 28/9 ao 2 
50/6 | 29/6 7h(b) t2h(a) Sheepbridge Cl & In. £1 46/3 | 49/44 43/1} 4°91 0 
41/6 | 21/3 | 54(6) 34a) Shipley CollieriesOrd £1, 389 38/9 41210 
66/— | 48/14) 1N(c)  12(c) S$. Durham ) Ord. £1 56/3 | 55/- | —1/3 4993 
40/9 24/9 5(c) Bic) Steel & Iron \ B Ord fl 32/6 30 26 40 0 
60/9 | 50/- 6(d) 4(a) Stanton Ironworks £1 55/- §5/- 312 6 
60/9 47, t3(a) +6(b) Staveley Coal, &c. £1 56/3. 56/3 a 3 4 «OF 
43/74 31/- 5(c) S(c) Stewarts and Lloyds £1 4216) 43 + 6d 26 0 
40/6 259 S(c)  24(a)) Swan, Hunter £1 363 36/3 215 6 

17 11} 2/9 94(b) S(a) Thomas (Richard) (6 8) 169 169 513 0 
26/3 | 13/3 Nil Nil = Thornveroft, John, #1 22/6 | 22/6 Nil 
11/9 7/3 2b(c) 5(c) Un. Steel (S.A.) Ord. 5 83 83 3°09 
$81 $47} Nil Nil U. States Steel $100 $78$ $794 +$1 Nil 
36/- | 29/3 23(a) 5(/ United Steel Cos.Ord 41 30/9 | 31/9 | +1 414 0 
39/6 | 20/ 6(c) S(c)  Viekers (10)-) 35 34/6 6d 2 7 8 
38/6 | 19/3 2a) 5(b) Ward (Thos. W.) £1 35/7}, 363 +7id 4 2 9 
45/- | 27/6 Gc)  LOs(c) WeardaleSteel&c.DtZ1 40 40 5 6 O 
9161/3 | 1138/9 22$(b) 124(a) Whitehead Iron & StL gl 145 145 410 06 
92/6 66/3 10(c) 15(c) |) Yarrow & Co. £1 77,6. 776 319 0 

Textiles 

8, 10} 49 Nil Nil Bleachers 41 7/9 x9 ae | Nil 
10/9 6104) Nil Nil Bradford Dyers (41) 9/44 1074 41/3 Nil 
15/6 86 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese Ord.(10 9 93 +3d Nil 
13 6/9 Nil Nil Calico Printers 41 11 129 19 Nil 
66/9 | 49/74 13¥(c) 10(c) ) Coats, J. and P. (é1) 53.14 53.1} 315 0 
61, 47/9 5(b)* 28(a)t Courtaulds £1 57/- | 576 +6d) 212 oF 
47/6 37/3 74(b)-24(a) English Swe. Ctn. £1 45 44,44 7id 4:10 O 
13/14 5/74 Nil Nil Fine Cotton Spinners ¢1 10 129 2/9 Nil 
36/14) 29,3 BE Bia Linen Thread Stk. (41) 339 339 312 6 
71/3 56.3 F10(c) F124(c) Patons & Baldwins ¢1 67 67 3.13 OF 
20/7$ 11/3 2(a) 23(6) Whitworth & Mitchell 4!) 17/9) 17 9d 5 6 OU 

. Electrical Manufactg. 

5 jo 43,6 6c) S(c) Associated Elec. is 1) 5216 §2 6d Sf 5 
123/9 98/9 -15(b) (a) British Insulated (£1) 122/6 | 122/6 2 8. ¢ 
96/3 77/6 10h) 5(a) Callenders (£1) 95/- , 95 3 2 6 
83/9 6 Gia) 64$(6) Crompton Parkinson 5 76/3x 75/-x 1/3 0 16 6 
296 189 Nil Nil English Electric #1 286 29 + 6d Nil 
96;- 74 Wie) V5(c) General Electric (£1) 92/6 94/6  +2/- 3°93 9 

9 7 224 (6 7} (a) Henlevs (W. T.) (41) S} SH t is so @ 9 

55, 449 5(b) X(4) Johnson & Phillips £1 47/6 49/44 +1105 4 1 0 

36/44 25/3 4(c) 6(c) Siemens 41 ‘ 35/- 35, os 9 0 
Electric Light, &c. 

$19f $9} Nil(c) 30cts.c. Brazil Trac., no par... $182 $18} t 
80/- 76,3 9b) 6(a) Bournemouth & Poole 77/6 ; 77/6 , 17 6 @ 
34/— 29,9 4(b) 2(a) British Power & Light4] 30/6) 30/6 $18 6 
39/6 | 36/6 4(b) 3h(a) Citv of London él 36/6 366 420 
48/4}, 43/- |, 3(a) = -5(b) Clyde Valley Elec. £1 45/6 45,6 310 0 
60/43) 52/6 | 74(b) 3(a) County of London ¢1 5316 53/6 3.17 6 
46/3 41 44(d) 4(a)  Edmiundsons ¢1 446 446 S F @ 
40/9 | 37/74 5(b)) 24(a) | Lancashire Electric £1. 38 38 319 0 
54/3 50 7(b) 3ia) > Metro. Electric #1 506 506 319 UO 
42/3 | 38/3 3(6)  24(4) Midland Counties £1... 3916 | 39/6 316 0 
37/3 | 32 34(b)) 2}(a@) | North-Eastern Elec. £1 3256 326 “a 313 lo 
62/6 53,9 6(b) = 4(a) “North Metropolitan £1 55/6 | 56/- | +6d) 310 6 
44/3 40 54(b) 24(a) Scottish Power £1...... 41/- | 41 1 317 0 
49/- 43.6 5(b) 3(@) Yorkshire Electric 446 446 312 0 
i Gas ; 

28/6 | 25/104 | 53(c)  S5'(c) Gas Light & Coke £1 26/6 269 34/430 
189 130 6(b) 4a) Imp. Continental Stk. = 145 1474 | +24 615 7 
28/14 24/10} 23(b) | 23(a) Newe.-on-Tyne £1 27/6 | 27/6 = 318 0 
136114 34(b)  24(a) SS. Metropolitan Stk. 114 | 115$ | +14) 419 7 

Motors and Cycle 

55/9 | 41/3 | +2,(a) +5,,(b) Assocd. Equipmt. Ordé1 51/352 +9d} 219 Of 
55/14. 40/9 | 50(c)  50(c) Austin 5 47/6 | 47/- 6d; 5 6 OU 
27/74) 9/3'| Nil | Nil Birm.Smil. Arms £1 27/6 | 27/- 6d Nil 
42/6 | 30/— |, 334(a) 1334(b) Dennis 1 37/6 | 37/6 480 
37/— | 30/1 || Nil(c)| 5(c) Ford Motors £1 33/14 33/14 ; 3.0 6 

4/6 | 2/9 || Nil(c)) 74(c) Guy Motors (1/-) 36 4, +6d | 117 6 

76/3 | 61/6 |) 24(a) 124(b) Lucas (J.) £1 70 70/- 46 0 

4131/6) 74,9 | 124(c) 17h(c) Leyland Motors £1 125/- | 122/6 2/6 216 O 
45/6 39 Lot 15+) = Morris Motors 5,- Ord. 41 413 $d 117 Ot 
15/74. 9/74 Nil Nil | Napier 5 we | 18 13/9 Nil 

2) 50 S(a) 173(b) Raleigh Cycle Holdgs. £1 77/-x 76/3x 9d| 517 0 

194/44 150/- 174(b) 7k(a) Rolls-Royce ¢1 170 180 +10 ais @ 
32/3 23 *5(a) t5(b) Rover Co. 8 27/6 | 27/6 , 219 OF 

159/44. 709 20(c) - 25(c) = Standard Motor Co, £1 135 150- +15 3 ¢@ 6 

: Shipping 
10/3 | 3/10} Nil(c) Nil(c) Cairn Line (10/-) $/9| S81 ..: Nil 
10g 6 20(c) 5(a) Clan Line Steamers (41 8} Ss} —- } 3 7 ¢ 
8/10h) 4/1) Nil Nil Cunard £1 7/6 76 Nil 

27/- 163 3(c) Nil(c) kurness, Withy é1 “)..| Nil 
35/6 17/104) Nil(c) 4(ic) =P. & O. Defd. 41 30/- 30/- 213 3 

Tea and Rubber 

23/7%) 14/9 Nil(c) 24(c) Allied Sumatra £1 22/6 23/3 | +9d 22 0 
44/3 32/6 2(a) = 2(b) Anglo-Dutch £1 42/3 43.6 1/3 116 O 
42,6 249 5(c) 5(c) | Bah Lias #1 37/6 42/-'+4/6' 27 6 
36/3 25/3 2h(c) | 74(c) Jhanzie Tea £1 27/6 27/6 5 9 O 
52/6 | 396 9 24(a) 7$(h)  Jorehaut Tea £1 38/9 37,6 1/3! 5 6 8 
46/6 | 36,6 74(b)) 2a) Jokai (Assam) 41 35/-x 36/3x +1/3 5 4 9 
30/74 16,74 Nil Nil Linggi Plantations ¢1 25/74 30/74 +5 Nil 

5/44; 3/11) 8(c) 7(c) London Asiatic 2 5/- 5/44 +44d 2:12 «0 

44/3 (29/104 Sic) 5(c) | Rubber Trust #1 2/6 43/46 \>+1/-. 2 5 6 

5/44; 3/32) 6(c) Wc) United Serdang 2 5/- 3/3 +3d:) 316 O 
Oil 

39/- 23/33 | 74(c) 10(c)  Anglo-Ecuadorian £1 36/6 35/9 9d $13 0 

35/0}, 28/9 We) LOC Anglo-Egyptian B £1 32 33/14 1/1 6 1 °«0 

102 68/9 10(b) 5(a)  Anglo-Iranian {1 97/6 | 98/9 +1/3' 3 0 9 
33/14) 23/7), 10(a) 25(b) 9 Apex (Trinidad) 5 31/9 | 32/9 |+1/-; 4 4 0 
32/14, 15 Nil Nil Attock #1 18 is Fe Nil 

4/54) 3/24) Nil Nil — Brit.Controlled(V.T.Cts.) |; 4/- 4/14 +-l4d Nil 

108/9 81/3) 16}(6) 5(a) Burmah Oil £1 : 1107/6 107 6d 42 0 
48/1$) 35/74 7h(c) | 74(c) ~~ Lobitos Oilfields £1... | 44/44) 45/- | 4+74d 3 6 9 
34/1 5/104 Nil(c) 10dpsc) Mexican Fagle (Mex.$4) 31/6) 31/9) +3d 214 O 
11/13, 7/6 2h(c) , Nil(e) Phoenix Oil 41 : 91k 10/6 | +1/44 Nil 
£453 | £29% | 7h(c) | 104(c)) Royal Dutch (fl. 100) £454 447 tfl} 218 O 
1128/9 82,3) +17$(c) t174(a)) Shell Transport £1 125 128/9|+3/9' 214 Of 

125/74 82 74(a) | 174(6), Trinidad Leaseholds £1, 118/9 124/44 +5/74 4 0 0 
57/6 37/6 | 113(6) 7#(a) || V.O.C. Ord. 13/4 53/- | 52/- - 414 0 

Miscellaneous 
30/44, 239 S(c)  5(c) Aerated Bread £1 26 26 : 3.16 0 
37/6 3l 7(c) Rt Allied Newspapers /1 31/3 32/9 16 418 6 
20/6 874 Nil(c) S(c) Amal. Dental Def. £1 18/6 186 ry > 2 0 

35/03, 25/6 d(c)  G(c) Amal. Metal £1 33/- 34.3 1/3; 3 9 6 
24 21/9 G()) 5(a) . Amal. Press (10/-) 22 22/3 + 3d 419 0 
20/14, 10/3 | 74d) 7(a)  Assocd. Brit. Picture 5 169 17/6 + 9d 42 0 
24/- = 20/74 = 2w¥(c), 2ZR(c) Assocd. Newsprs. Df.5/-, 22/3x 24/-x +19) 5 8 O 

110/965 15(b) | 74(a) Assoc. P. Cement £1... 108 108 9 + 9d 41 0 
86/9 77/6 10(d) 5(a) Barker (John) /1 . 85/- 85 ‘ 310 6 
78/14 66/3 6(a) | 10(6) | Berger (Lewis) Ord. £1 72/6 | 72/6 48 0 





(a) Interim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 


tax paid out of a surplus on assets realised. 


(r) Calculated on basis of 12 annas per share of Rs. 9. 





(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 
Taken at 16 annas to one rupee, 
(v) After 100% share bonus. 


UNIT TRUSTS. 
Name and Group 


Municipal and Gen. 

Ist British 

2nd British 

3rd British 

4th British 

For. Govt. Bond 

Limited Invest. 

Mid. & Sthn. Inv... 

Scot. & N.C. Inv 

Trust of Insurance 

Bank & Insur. Shs. 

Insurance Shares.. 

Bank Shares 
British Empire 

British Empire ‘*A”’ 


Do. "— 
Do. Cum. 
Do. Comp. 
Do. First Unit 


National 
National ‘‘ A” 


Do. re 

Do. was ae 
Do. Re ssi 
Do. Inv. Group 


Amalgamated Certs 
Century 
Commercial 
Gilt-edged 
Scottish 
Universal 
Furst Provincial 
First Prov. ‘““A” 
Do. er 
Do. Reserves 
British General 
Capital Securities 


British “a 


General ° “co” 


First Recovery 


(e) Annas per share. 


a 10/—-10/74 


(s) Also special non-recurring bonus of 50 per cent. free of 

(n) Based on current annual dividend rate $1-60 per share. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 
(w) Based on a dividend of 50° . 


Last two 
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» ices Yrs eae. 
we 1936 Half-yearly ; — ci Rise Yield 
Dividends Name of Security 16. 30 ; or Dec. 30, 
1936 1936 Fall 1936 
High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) 
est est % % fos. d. 
60/44) 49,6 m29(c) m29(c) Boots Pure Drug 5/— 60/-x 6B -x 28 0 
36/- | 20/6  24(c) d(c) | Borax Deferred £1 3456 35 + 6d 217 0 
25/— 166 3(c) 4(c) Bovril Deferred £1 23 24/4h +1/43 3 5 6 
42/73) 25 4(a) —5(6) ~— Bowaters Paper Mills £1 37/6 | 38 L6d 4:15 0 
71/9 61/10$ 15(b) 73(a) Bristol Aeroplane 10’ 66,3 65 3; $ 8 0 
4611} 383 Thc) 74(c) British Aluminium £1 44 44.6 + 6d 3 6 6 
40/104 37/104 5(b) 23a British Match /1 39 39 319 0 
6} 5} F2QOK FI Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 6} © th > & OF 
135 — 86 104 S(b 7(a) British Oxvgen /1 1163) 120 $Y 210 U0 
31% 18} Nil Nil Cable & Wir. A. Ord. 19} | 204 1} Nil 
115} 100 4h(c) Sd Holding 54°, Pf. 1004 | Lot 5 8 Oo 
12} 85 15(a) 30(5) Carreras ** A” Ord. £1 }igx = 11x 316 0 
2°96 21 274(b 123 a) Cole (FE. K.) Ord. 5 22)-x! 22/6x od 8S 16 0 
33/3 | 226 | Nil(c) 20(c)  Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5 23/9x 23/-x 9d 48 8 
83 64/-  10(c)  10(c) De Havilland Aircraft £1) 73/9 | 66:3 76; 3 6 ® 
29 | 33,9 8(c) —8(c) Dunlop £1 : $5.6 35 6d 411 0 
57'6 49 5(a) 10(>) EFastwoods Ord 41 50 x) 600 
974 203  124(c) 1O(c) Elec. & Musical Ind.10 23 21/6 1/6 13.0 
329 236 25(b) , 15(a) Ever Ready Co. 5 < 30 326 2/6 6 2 0 
44/3 22,6 S(c) 10(c) Fairey Aviation 10 24 25 l 40 
71 59.9 6(b) 4(a) Finlay (James) & Co. £1 61/3x) 61/3x a = -@ 
150 125 194(b) 5$(a) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1... 1838/9 , 138 9d; 313 0 
149 8 7(c) Nil(c)) Gaumont-Brit. (10 89 9/3 + 6d Nil 
48.9 40.9 I5(a@) 20(5) Gestetner (D.) (5/-) 44/44) 46,3 41/10} 816 40 
1426 1239 S(a 15(/ Harrisons&Cros. Def.(/1 141/3 | 156/3 | + 15 2712 0 
86 77 94 L1(h) 5(a) Harrods 41 &5 85 317 6 
38/3 | 26/73, 20(c) | 20 Hawker Aircraft Ord 5 30 27/6 26 312 6 
81h 49 10(c) Nil Home & Col. Stores 4 59 3 Gd Nil 
67/6 WS 7c) Sc) Imperial Airwavs £1 939 526 1/3 ; ol 
443 369 J$(¢ 24(a Imperial Chem. Ord, #1 42 42 416 O 
20,44 15 Nil Nil Imperial Smeltg. Ord. 41 20 19 6 6d Nil 
9} 748. 4163(b) +73(@) Imperial Tobacco £1 ... Qi Yt 4 213 Gt 
$67$ $4345 $0°75c $1-30¢ Inter. Nickel of Can $64} $65} ; 29 3n 
83 2G 1B? S(a) International Tea 5 21/-x, 22/-x l 519 0 
84/9 | 66/3 22$(c) 22) London Brick #1 71/3 | 71/3 6 6 0 
72 6H > WOU 1 Nia Lyons (J.) Ord. #1 6} 6h } Ys 2 &€ 
126 S826 25(b I5(a Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5 R63 87.6 1/3 o 4 ; 
3 2 6(c)  4h(¢) Maypole Dairy 2/-... 23 | 24) ltd 315 0 
9/7}. 39 5 Millars’ Timber (4/-) $6 83 3d $796 
9% 7 l(a) 15(? Murex #1 Ord Yi 9% + 3 2 @ 
51/6 43 83(b)  2}(a Phillips (Godfrey) £1 444) 45 +7id 418 O 
55/1g, 41/9 124(6) 73(a@)— Pinchin Johnson 10. 93,6 | 53/6 ; 315 9 
69/7$, 27/- | 7}(a@) 224(b) Prices Trust Ord. (5 689) 67 1/9; 240 
80/- | 65 11%(6) 3h(a Radiation Ord. £1 65 65 410 6 
121/3 ; 112'6 |, 22$(c), 224 Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 115 115 318 0 
19,6 > 15/7}, T84(0) t5(a Sears (J.) Ord. 5 . 159; 15/9 4 4 Gf 
3) 17,104 4(b) Nila) Sinthfld. & Arg. Meat £1. 20/74 21/3 7id 316 0 
66.3 59 3 123(¢ 2hla Spillers Ord. 41 ...... ; 1 “| 61 7 119 © 
5374 45 74 1st Lac) Do Deferred 1 su 536 + 3/6 510 o 
23/6 17, Nil Nil Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) 18 18 Nil 
96/6 | 83/6 4}(@)  14(6)) Tate and Lyle #1 87.6 38S 6d 446 
856 626 5(b) 3(a)- Tilling, Thos. 41 76/3 | 77 + 9d 212 @ 
92 72/6 S(a)  10(b Fobacco Seerts. Ord. #1 776! 77/6 316 6 
71/3 85/74 BOL 6U(c) Triplex Safety G. (10 155 170 + 15 310 6 
95.6 63/9 S(a)  124(b Tube Investments 41 92/6 92/6 316 0 
112/73 70/3 | 33(a)) 133(b)) Turner & Newall 41 112/-x) 112/-x 3 2 6 
45 29/3 38(b) ) 34(@)) Unilever £1 40) 44/45 +44) 3 0 0 
67/- 596 74(0) 5(a) United Daines 41 60/6 bi) « i" 43 ¢@ 
27/9 21/3 4(a) 10d) United Molasses 6.8 25/-x| 25/-x ; 314 O 
205/-  133/9 | 26}(c) 30(c) Utd. Tob(South)Ord. 41 190 205 15 218 OU 
55/44 413 S(a) , 7$(b) | Wallpaper Mtrs. Def. 41 © 43/1) 42/6 74d 518 0 
44/9 | 40 6(b) 3(a) , Wiggins, Teape Ord. £1 42 43/3 1/3: 44 0 
71/3(t) 85/-(v) 70(6) | 30(a) ~ Woolworth (F.W.)Or.5 87/6 88,9 1/3; 215 3w 
Mines 
83/1} 57/14, 75(c) 85(c) Ashanti Goldfields (4/—) 83/14) 82/6 7id' 40 0 
17/44 99/44 (e) 6(a) (e) 6(6) Burma Corp. (Rs. 9) ... 14/9 17 1/6 6 0 UF 
11/108 5/7) Nil(c) Nil(c) Commonwealth Mng. 5 6/3 7/3 | 41 Nil 
117/6 GS8/1}, Gh(a) , 133(b) Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 112/-| 11l6/3 43 9 0 
51/3 27/74 = 274(c)) 274(c) Cons.MinesSelection1lo 48/9 | 5v 11/3 510 0 
164 95 95(a)  95(b) Crown Mines 10 : 16 164 ae | € 0 @ 
92/6 | 72/74) 2O(c) 20(c) Johan. Cons. £1 : 88 83 411 0 
26/74) 20/6 |) 50(c) | 524(c) Lake View and Star 4 24/6 | 25 tod 8 0 
82/6 51/10} 12}(6) 124(a@) Randfontein Ests. £1... 77/-x 75/6 16 613 0 
13 Spe 12h(a@)) 5(4))) Rhokana Corp. £1 ; 12 13 +] i ¢ 2 
25] 12% Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 21 21 Nil 
78 31/9 20(c) 30(c) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5 67 75/6 86 119 0 
134 113 9b) Bla sub Nigel (10 13x 13ix 4 616 0 
2026 165/7$ 5 6(6) 2.6(a) Union Corp.(12,6 fy pd.) 195 MW 5 40 0 
19 4% Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10 18 183 3 Nil 
56/104 313 1O(a), Nill? Wiluna Gold (41) 32/6 | 36/3 | +3/9 510 4 


Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association, 


Dec. 30, Compared 
1936 Dec. 16 
51 6-523 bad 
326-33 14 3d 
27/6-28 -7hd 
23,3-23 9 3d 
20)/3-21 6d 
24 9-25 3x 9d 
22/6-23 3d 
23, --23.6 4d 
21/--22/ 
23, 3-24/3 
19 9.209 sd 
24/6 bid +1}d 
11/9 bid Isa 
19.3 bid isd 
22 9-239 31 
23/--23'6 3d 
37, 9 bid lid 
23/104 bid + 3d 
20/3-21/3 + 3d 
21/6-22/6x 3d 
17,9-189 
24/3-25/3 + 3d 
21/6-22/6 lkd 
23/~ bid 6d 
19.6-20)/-x 
X10 6-216 ; 
22/10$-23/10h 4-3 
2019-219 
193-20 3 
18 6-19 6 ~ 3d 
12/--12/3 Tid 
25 6-26 6x ~ 6d 
21/3 bid + 3d 
20/--21 + 3d 
+ 44d 





Name 


ind Group 


Kevstone 


Kevstone 
Do. 2nd 
Do Flexible 


Gold Prod, De p. Re 
Do. 2nd Series 
Do. 3rd Series 

Rand Certificates 

Oil Certificates 
‘15 Moorgate "’ 

Hundred.... 

Investors Flexible 

Do. Gas & Ele« 

Do. General 


Do. 2nd General 
Do. Gold 
Prov. Investors 


security First 


F.T.M. 


Aviation & Univer. 


Domestic 


Protected 
Protected Ist 
Do. 2nd 
Do. 3rd 


Allied 
British Indus. Ist 
Do. 2nd Series 
Do. 3rd Series 
Do. 4th Serics 
Elec. Industries 


Selective 
Selective “A” 
Do. “eB” 
British Transport 


Bank Insce. & Fin.) 18/6-19/6 


Dec. 30, 
1936 


16 17 
27/14 bid 
27/3 bid 


22/1$-23/14 
19/--20 

159-169 
20/74 bid 
18 6-19.6 
203-213 
19 --20 


20/7 $-21/7 


11/--11/3 
9 9-103 
23,6-24/6 


21/3-22/3x 


16 6-17,.6 


9-236 
19 4-20) 9x 
16-226 
16-226 
2 1 
21)/9-21/9 
21/6-22/6 

s-21, 3 


Dec. 16 


Compared 


+- 3d 
+ 3d 
sc 


(t) Before 100°% share bonus. 
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(Continued from page 31) 








Dec. 24 Dec. 23 | Dec. 26 | Dec. 28 | De 9 | Dec. 30 
j ! 
es 
Stock Exchang | 
Shares (No. Thous.) 1,610 1,790 | 2,280 2,310 
Bonds (Thous. $ 12,440 | Christmas Boxin 17,010 17,950 17,950 
Curb— Day Day 
Shares {(Thous - 5°26 558 644 587 


* [wo-hour 


PARIS 


DECEMBER Was a quiet month, characterised only by a strong 
technical position and by a sound underlying sentiment. 
This persisted in spite of the political influences of the first 
fortnight and the small volume of business of the second. 
The market adopted a waiting attitude to start with, watching 
Spain uneasily and President Roosevelt hopefully. The onset 
of the British crisis brought momentary fears, soon dispelled, 
that the London Stock Exchange would be seriously unsettled. 
When London's problems were solved, French dealers, if they 
were lost in admiration of the British character, did not show 
it by anv overt action. M. Vincent Auriol’s announcement 
of the details of the new loan and his broadcast speech had 
little real effect, but created a good impression, less perhaps 
for their content than for their indication of more goodwill 
towards capitalists. French industrials were rather 
throughout the month, but towards Christmas there 





sensitive 
Was too 


little activity to test the market 

1) Dec. 17, Dec. 3 Dec. 2, D 17,D 3), 
; [44% Mtn 14386 1446 [U4 
Perp. I 76-9 3-73 73-95 | I $5,550 47,7000 49,250 
4°, Rent ; 79°45 74°80 40 \\ ns Lits 78 x1 84} 
Banque de } 8.00 7.800) 500 OM | 149 173 168 
Credit Lv Lal 1611 1,606 Charte 216 225 238 
Suez Cal 25,575 25,850 26,200 Ford 64 tH) 584 
Chargeurs 1} ; 4 IGS 425° De Beers 1,524 1,600 1,568 
Rio I 202 2,190 2,225 J es 404 4753 471 
BERLIN 


Excrepr for the sequestrated foreign-currency securities, In 
which trading was active, the Bourse in December was quiet. 


industrial shares declined slightly in the first half of the 
month, but recovered later. Steel, coal, lignite and other 
shares likely to benefit from the Four-vear Plan were in 


greatest demand, lignite issues in particular rising sharply 
later in the month. Farbenindustrie and other chemical shares 
advanced considerably. In the manufacturing groups, share 
movements were less regular, and often reactionary. Leading 
commercial banks gained, but Reichsbank was _ practically 
unchanged. Shipping shares were occasionally active, and 
made a net advance. Colonials were sold, the majority of the 
officially listed issues falling heavily. Reichsmark bonds were 
steady, but European foreign currency securities weakened. 
Certificated dollar bonds mostly dropped one to two points, 


Dawes and Young certificated bonds being still weaker. The 
official shares index (1924-26 100) for November was 


106-58, against 106-00 for October; reichsmark bonds moved 
to 96-32, against 96-20. 


Dec. 2, Dec. 17, Dec, 30 Dec. 2, Dec. 17, Dec. 30, 

1936 1936 1936 1936 1936-1936 

Reichsbank 188-25 186-40 186-60 ALBAG 38-90 39-60 38-50 
DD. Bank 109-75 109-75 111-00 


Dresdner 106-25 105-50 107-50) Siernens & Halske 198-75 193-00 201-25 


I. G. Farben- 
industrie 168-50 167-80 173-00) AKU . {a 37-00 53-00 
Norddeutscher Hamburg-Amer 
Liovd (New) 14°40 15-50 15-40 Hapag New") 14-40 15-50 15-50 


1) No quotation. 


AMSTERDAM 


Tue tendency throughout December was somewhat irregular, 
quiet periods being punctuated by days of spasmodic activity. 
The general tone, however, remained firm. Rubber shares 
were of main interest and gained considerably after erratic 
movements earher. Shipping issues also attracted attention 
in the second fortnight. Business was dull at the beginning 
of the month, and the British crisis brought almost complete 
inaction upon markets already disposed to be listless. Prices 
were not adversely affected, and once the air had been cleared 
a more cheerful tendency developed. Although approaching 
holidays were an excuse for one or two quiet sessions in the 
latter part of the month, demand became brisk immediately 





before Christmas, and, when the Bourse reopened on the 
28th, business was unusually lively. 
Dec. 2, Dec. 17, Di ie D ,.D 7 : 
: ‘, ec, 2, Dec. 17, Dec. 30, 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
83; 843 844 | Steel Comm 552 58} 583 
19 198 Is} A. K. 1 47} 46} 45. 
154) 1583 167 Ford M Gh 234k ans 
7 262) 2833 299) Deli Batavia Tob 233° 2401 260° 
: c Royal Dutch 3934 407) = 4218 
n SS 97} 1152 H lels Ar 418 438} 4981 
CANADA 


STOCK 


7 markets by mid-November reached new high levels 
or the recovery period, on a pate F ] 

‘, ON a spate of buying in sympa ? 
with New York ctioc fat en 


alter the Presidential election. This was 


ECONOMIST 


URSIN 


January 2, 1937 

followed by a period of uncertainty; and, although the 
markets have been very buoyant during the past few days, 
there is still underlying hesitancy. A good demand for the 
stocks of construction companies persists on hopes of an 
expanded building programme. A favourite field for specu- 
lation has been among companies which would benefit by 
either British or Canadian armament orders, and it is estimated 
that these prospects have put at least 30 million dollars on to 
market values. There was also a short burst of activity 
in newsprint stocks, but enthusiasm has cooled, while the 
speculative fraternity has also been giving its attention to 


a booming mining market. The bond market has_ been 
strong, the Bureau's index for long-term Dominion bonds 
rising from 117-1 in October to 117-6 in November. The 
Investors’ Index of the Bureau stood for the week ending 
December 3rd at 133-2, as compared with 136-0, 140°8 


and 139-4 for the weeks ending November 26th, 19th and 
12th respectively. 





Price, Price, Dec. 30, Price, Price, Dec. 30, 

Nov. 10, Dec. 30, 1936 Nov. 10, Dec. 30) 1936 

1936 1936 Eng 1936 1936 Eng 
Equiv.? Equiv.t 
Bell Telep! 152 158 1604 Cockshutt Plow.... 9h 14} 144 
Canad ( Dominion Glass.. 1154 112 114} 
} dry 14} 24 205 International Petro 
Do., pretd 05) 243 Og} leumn 37 34 345 
Power Corporat IS} 283 284 Brazil Tractio Is} 1S 18 

Dome Mines 5530 49 4) British Columbia 
Hollinger 14 134 13} Power “ A", . 87k 38 38 Hf 
MeIntvt 44 39) 40) Da; “8 74 10g 10& 
B t ( da 58 | 38 60 ( Cement ... 12} 14} 14) 
Bank M 1 209%) 211 144 International Nickel 644 63} 644 
Bank of Nova Scot 294 3i2 3175 Massev Harris Com 53 Ss Si 
Rov Bar ot Montreal Light 35-333 4) 
( ‘ Sg Qu ma Quilvie Flour Mills 240 9 242 246 f 
{ B Quebec Power 22 22} 2lk 
163) ISZE IRS Sh Water 28 —-2BA aX 
i l4h VAR \4 Steel Co, of ( 71f 84 85 fy 
$493 to dl 

N et Sales of National Savings Certificates, week ended December 26, 1936, £50 O00 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


Nominal New 
Capital Conversions Money 
i i 4 
To the Public Nil ae Nil 
To Shareholders only Nil ins Nil 


By Stock Exchange Introduction 
By Permission to Deal 


Total Capital Raised 


1,644,103 
2,607,269 


2,008,085 
2,977,897 


Total offered for Subscription 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
/ £ £ 


5,035,982 Whole Year (New Basis) — 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Jar uary 1 to date 


4 
1937 (New Basis) 5,035,982 


1937 (Old Basis) Nil Nil 196 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis 998,798 884,798 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis) 549,801 435,801 | Whole vear (Old Basis)— 
1936 ... 402,470,003 255,570,993 
January 1 to date (Old Basis)— | 1935 548,351,393 236,147,637 
1935 2,600,350 678,050 | 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
1934 723,631 260,631 | 1933 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1928 4,654,703 1928 683,000,056 369,058,073 
Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British Empire 
United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
Jaunary t to date é ‘ £ 4 
1937 (New Basis) . 3,236,055 1,799,927 Nil 5,035,982 
1937 (Old Basis). Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
Jam irv 1 to date é é £ i 
1937 (New Basis 1,362,180 1,546,875 2,126,927 5,035,982 
1937 (Old Basis) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1936 (New Basis) 490,060 Nil 394,738 884,798 
1936 (Old Basis) 236,000 Nil 199,801 435,801 


Whole Year (Old Basis) 


1928 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
1933 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
1934 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
oe 167,185,509  31.696.741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
O86 


160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 

Gas Light and Coke Company.—The Gas Light and Coke 
Company has placed privately £993,000 of 3} per cent. redeemable 
preterence stock, 1970. Issue price was 100%. This private placing 
follows a public issue of £2,000,000 of similar stock at 100 in 
November, 1936. 

British Guiana Gold.—British Guiana Consolidated Goldfields 
has made a private placing of 130,612 ordinary shares of 5s. 

South Western Gas and Water.--This company has placed 
privately 25,000 44 per cent. redeemable cumulative preference 
shares of 41. The issue has been made to provide part of the finance 
required in connection with the company’s ac quisitions. 


BONUS ISSUE 
Rolls Royce, Ltd.—The directors announce a 23 per cent. scrip 


bonus to stockholders. An extraordinary meeting will be held 
January 21st. to sanction issue. 
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CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Hyde Park Hotel.—The Hyde Park Hotel will redeem its 
outstanding debenture stock at 105 per cent. on June 30, 1937. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore.—The company will redeem on February 10, 1937, 
at 104 and accrued interest, all outstanding 4 per cent. bonds due 
1981 first refunding mortgage sinking fund bonds. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Singer Motors, Ltd.— It is officially announced that the issue 
of 1,659,292 ordinary shares of 5s. each, 2s. 6d. per share paid up, 
has been substantially oversubscribed, through claims or tenders 
by ordinary and preference stockholders in Singer and Company, 








Ltd. 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Stock or Shar mine | Paid | Dec. 16, 1936 | Dee. 30, 1936 
! 
Amalgamated Collieries $. Africa #1 30 BO | 33°9.34.3 349-35 3 
Associated British Properties 44°, Deb how MP | 23-19 dis 24-1} dis 
Austin Veneer (2,--) 3 3 2/79-2/108 =| =2/103-3/13 
Berry (J.) (2. ) % 3i- | 2/1§-2/48° | 2/4}-2/73 
Bird (Sydney S$.) Ord, 2 ' | 4/7§-4/108 | 443-478 
Birkett (T. M.) (4 -) 56-59 544-5 10} 
Brown (E. G.) Ord. (2. ) | 4 48-4/72 | 46-419 
Do. 53% Pref. (5 | 5-53 4104-513 
Bristol 3°, woh | 24h i -*% pm par jo pm 
Buchan's (Andrew) Brewery Ord. 41 ' , 419-423 419-4253 
Crabtree Electric Ord. (10. - wg 129 8 3-28/9 41.0 220 
Do. 5°, Pref. 41 206 | 20/6 | 22'9-23/3 229-239 
Dictograph (2 2/3 | 2/3} : 2/3-2'6 
Drey, Simpson (5 4103-5 1) 41} 514 
Dunswart Iron Ord. 41 4161 41/6 403 409 39 6 40 
Do, 54° Pref. 41 2t/- |} 20 |} 20/9-21/3 
Funding 23°, Ys} 435 --} dis fe & dis 
Gas Light ind Coke 33°, Pref. 1m So 23 33 pm 2} 38 pm 
Hackney Wick Stadium { 3639 3 44-3 7} 
Indian Iron, ete., Ord. (15 15 13 4174-4213 
Do, 4°, Ist Deb. 4s ou 94°95 
Do, 4°, 2nd Conv, Debs. lin) au 132-144 
Inter-Union Finance (5 —) 5 5 | 73-76 713-7 4} 
Do. 54°, Pref. ¢1 } 20/- | Qo | IS 14-19 4} IS 9-19 3 
Kinemas 5}°, Debs. ; par | 50 | 3}-3 dis 
kK. and L. Timbers (5/—) 83 83 SO-86 
Mt. Bank of Denmark 34°, Deb. 95} 15 1}-3 dis 
Pease and Partners, 5°, Preference 41 21 21 2/3-2.9 pin 
Railway Clearing House 2}°,, 94) 20 | 244-248 pm 
Simpson (Piceadilly) 44°, Deb. hoo TCD 46) 97) 964-974 
Do, 53°, Notes 1H) wo | Wn O7 et 97h 
Vab Products (2'-) ; 43 $3 $ 0-49 
Ward (G.) Barwell (10, -) 26 26 249-253 
‘ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate °, per Annum, except where mnarked °4 or Stated in Cash 
lotal 
* Interim} Date of | Comparison 
Name of Companys ! ol | Pay- with | | 
™ 1 + Final | ment Last Year Latest ee 
| | | Yeur Ye 
x cca Deieslagedieiiaos | 
KAILWAYS | % oO 
Beira Railway . ISps. | 16p.s 
TEA AND RUBBER | | 
Cranley Tea . $°.,4 §°.* Gh 75 
Dekhari Tea 28 ° same e ‘ 
Kali Glagah Rubber .. ; 3 Nil 
OTHER COMPANIES | 
Amalg, Collieries of South Africa d Jan. 30 irst 6 
Armstrong (A.) and Company .. 1", Scie p28 123 
Cainpbells (Aberdeen) ; | | 124 124 
Chosen Corporation .. $390! Jan. 11] 59, ¢ ~ Ta . 
Glasgow Pavilion . ; 5 24 
Great Northern Telegraph 2) °o* Same 
Llovd (F. H.) and ¢ ompany . 3°,°| Mar. 31 00 @ | 
Manchester Dock and Warehouse | 24°" Same 
Manchester Ship Canal Whg. | 23° o* j Sanie si 
Moir (John) and Son .. ‘ ia 5 > 
Montreal Light, etc. (Com.) .... BSc. ps* Jan. 31 Same eve 
New Zealand and River Plate Land | 4 3 
Purnell and Sons ............. 5° 8 73 
Qualcast ... Pees |. ave” §°.¢ 
Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills | 10-2dps | +) | 3psf if 8 Y 10 
Do, Special Jubilee Bonus... | 8d.p.s. | ff... | % 1s 
Second Scottish Eastern Invest- | 
ment (Deferred) .. ; | 4) Dh 
Stoddard (A. F.) and ¢ ompany ... | 24%o*| Feb. 1 | Same ye iar 
Trickett (Sir H. W.)........0+000000 154 64 
Whitworth, Son and Ne phew eee 3% *F Jan. 1 | same a 


sess 
} Free of income tax. 


BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST SERIES “*A’*—The nianagers of British 
General Fixed Trust Series “* A " announce a half-yearly distribution, payable January 15, 
1937, of Sd. net per sub-unit equivalent to 5.921d. gross. Of this sum, .25875d. repre- 
sents proceeds of a sale of rights. This compares with 4.8d. net per sub-unit distributed 
in January, 1936, for the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


THE MILLOM & ASKAM HEMATITE IRON CO., LIMITED-I1 view 
of the Reconstruction Scheme having been approved on December 11th, and subject 
to such scheme having the approval of the Court, the directors propose to pay preference 
dividend for vear ended September 30, 1936, as soon as possible after the Reconstruction 
Scheme comes into effect. 


RIODE JANEIRO FLOUR MILLS AND GRANARIES LTD.-~The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 10.2d. per share less income tax, makjng a total dividend 
of 8 per cent. per annum less income tax. ‘To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the company’s incorporation on December 13, 1886, the directors recommend in addition 
to the above a special Jubilee bonus of Sd. per share less income tax pavable out of the 
dividend received during the year from the Frumentum Steamship Company, Ltd. 


SECOND PROTECTED FIXED TRUST-Distribution for period from June 8 to 
November 28, 1936, of 2.7555d. net per sub-unit, payable December 31, 1936. The 
rights to apply for five new ordinary shares of Turner and Newall, Ltd., and to take up 
46 London Transport ‘*C”’ Stock in respect of the holding of Thomas Tilling, Ltd., 
ordinary shares have been sold and the proceeds amounting to £4 18s. 8d. per unit retained 
in cash by the Trustee pending re-investment. 


LONDON INDUSTRIAL 


FINANCE TRUST 
LIMITED 


FARLEIGH HOUSE - LAWRENCE LANE 
CHEAPSIDE - LONDON - E:C:2 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 1171 


SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


OTHER COMPANY RESULTS. The earnings of TAYLOR WOOD 
ROW ESTATES have improved slightly, a year’s profits of £29,183 com 
paring with £44,376 for a 2l-month period. The dividend is 5 per cent., 
against 10 per cent., but the carry forward is raised trom £24,876 to £40,559 
pending a final agreement on tax liability. FALREY AVIATION have 
recovered from the setback of 1934—5 and report profits of £60,176, against 
£39,112, and a doubled dividend of 10 per cent. Considerable progress is 
reported by UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA), whose earnings of 
£166,584 compare with £96,959, and a dividend of 10 per cent. with 6 per 
cent. The accounts are made up to August 31, and thus exclude the benetit 
of the recent rise in rubber prices. For the past year an average of 7°06d. 
per Ib. was realised, against 5°69d.) Among investment trusts, SCOTTISH 
CONSOLIDATED profits are nearly 20 per cent. higher at £27,246, and the 
dividend is increased by 1 per cent. to 2) per cent. Moderate improvement 
is shown by RIO CLARO INVESTMENT with earnings of £90,613, 
against £85,745. Interim dividends this weck include a payment of 7$ pet 
cent. by QUALCAST, against 5 per cent. tor some years past. 


CONVERSION ISSUES IN 1936. We regret that, by an error, the 
total for Conversion Issues, other than those of the British Government, 
in 1936, was shown at £187°6 millions instead of £109°7 millions in a 
table on page 626 of last week’s issue of The Economist. The total of 
all Conversions for 1936, consequently, should read 4 146°9 millions instead 
of £224°8 millions. 


LATE COMPANY NEWS 
ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION. A ‘inal dividend «i 


50 per cent. is announced, making 95 per cent. for the year, against 85 
per cent. 


COAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. Sharcholders have rejected a 
resolution for the voluntary winding up of the company, and an amend 
ment passed that a shareholders’ committee of investigation be formed, 
and the meeting adjourned until January 28th. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 
THE LATE MR J. L. CROCKATT.—We regret to announce the 


death, on December 23rd, of Mr J. L. Crockatt, the late chief manager ot 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Mr Crockatt joined 
the Chartered Bank in 1895, and atter seeing service in the Straits Settle- 
iments, Japan, Dutch East Indies, etc., he acted as manager of their 
Hongkong branch for a period of four vears. Mr Crockatt was appointed 
sub-manager of the bank in London in 1923, and occupied this position 
till 1932, when he was promoted to be one of the managers, and subse- 
quently chief manager 1n 1934; he retired from the bank after forty years’ 
service at the end of last year 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER, LTD.—Mr Peter 
Forrester retired from his position as managing director of the bank on 
December 31, 1936. He will become vice-chairman ot the board of directors 
of the Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd., and deputy-chairman of the 
Liverpool and Manchester local board of Barclays Bank, Ltd., and he 
retains his directorship of Barclays Bank, Ltd. 


ASSOCIATION OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS.—Mr J. H. Clifford 
Johnston has been elected chairman of the Association of Investment 
‘Trusts, and the Hon. A. O. Crichton and Mr T. J. Carlyle Gifford deputy 
chairmen, to hold office for a minimum of three years, 


Mr G. A. Mullins has been appointed an assistant manager to the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 


Lord Ampthill has been appointed to the board of directors of Gallaher, 
Ltd. 


Mr G. T. R. Adams has been appointed an assistant manager to The 
Union Discount Company ot London, Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SOUTH AFRICAN DISTILLERIES AND WINES, LTD.—The 


Secretary to the company writes as follows on December 23, 1936: 

“ Advice has now been received trom South Africa that the ex-directors 
and ex-officials of E. K. Green and Company, Ltd., against whom criminal 
proceedings were being brought, have been acquitted in these proceedings. 
Shareholders should, however, bear in mind that the question of a civil 
claim against E. kK. Green and Company, Ltd., still remains to be dealt 
with.’’ 

CHEVIOT RUBBER, LTD.— [he directors have purchased an area 
of 489.75 acres of rubber, situated near the company’s Middleton Estate, 
for 170,000 2s. shares of the company, fully paid. On completion of the 
pure hase the issued capital will be £262,000, and by addition of the new 
estate the total planted areas possessed by the company will amount to 
6,135.29 acres, of which 3,140.80 acres are budgratted 


QUASI-ARC PURCHASE TERMS.— [he directors of British Oxygen 
have allotted to Turner and Newall! 170,000 ordinary £1 shares, having a 
market value of over £1,000,000, in exchange for 400,000 shares in the 
Quasi-Are undertaking. The shares are fully paid and have been converted 
into stock, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


OROVILLE DREDGING COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
COMPANY’S VALUABLE INTERESTS 

The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Oroville Dredging 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London, Mr 
F. W. Baker (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that dividends 
had been received on their holdings in Pato Mines (Colombia), 
Bulolo and Asnazu amounting to £65,131, and other credits in- 
creased the item to £66,568. With the amount brought forward 
and deducting the dividend paid in January, £164,166 was carried 
forward. 

Pato Mines (Colombia) held 4o per cent. of the issued capital 
of Pato Consolidated, which company had during the year con- 
siderably extended its holding in Colombia by further purchase 
and options acquired over dredging areas by its existing holdings 
Dredging and drilling results had warranted the decision to install 
four further dredges and in addition hydraulicing equipment on 
a substantial scale. 

Mr Short, the head 


consulting field engineer of Placer Develop- 
ment, estimated that, 


based on dredging and extensive testing, the 
properties controlled by Pato Consolidated contained 189,000,000 
cubic yards with an “ indicated ’’ recovery of 17.4 cents per cubic 
yard, to yield a profit of approximately $21,350,000. 
estimated a further 


He also 


300,000,000 cubic 


yards of ‘* probable ’’ 
ground of a recoverable value of 12.g cents per cubic yard with 
a profit of approximately $23,000,000. He further added that the 
Pato Consolidated property stood out as one of the great Placer 
deposits of the world. Their holding in Bulolo Gold Dredging had 
been increased to 73,843 shares. That company made a net 
operating profit for the year of $3,190,000 and two interim divi 
dends of $1.40 (Canadian) and an interim dividend for the current 
year of a similar amount had been received. The properties of 
Bulolo, according to indications based on drilling results, con- 
tained 204,000,000 cubic yards of an average recoverable value of 
slightly over 33 cents with gold at $35 per fine ounce, and a net 
operating protit of $50,000,000. 


It was anticipated that when the 
full fleet of 


dredges now under construction was in operation 
Bulolo should be earning $4,500,000 to $5,000,000 per annum on 


the existing capital of 1,000,000 shares of $5 each. 


VALUE OF THE COMPANY’S SHAREHOLDINGS 

To give an approximate idea to the shareholders of what their 
shareholdings were worth, the chairman pointed out that under 
‘“‘shares in mining companies at cost’’ they held four interests— 
namely, 73,843 Bulolo shares at a cost of £134,555, having a 
615,000 Asnazu Gold Dredging shares 
at a cost of £44,253, which, at par, the price at which they bought 
the shares, were worth {123,000 ; 10 per cent. in the Golden Queen 
Mining Company at a cost of just under £44,000, which interest, 
having regard to encouraging developments, should in the future 
have an appreciating value; and their interest in Deep Lead 
Companies, which had cost them £108,000. 


market value of £452,000 ; 


Those four items 
amounted to £727,000, against £332,000 shown in the accounts. 


Pato Mines (Colombia), Limited, held as to over 99 per cent. by 
their company, held 1,000,000 Pato Consolidated shares, whic h, 
at $2.50, represented a value of £500,000. Pato Mines 

also held 12,500 Placer Development shares, 

value of £48,000. 


Colombia) 
having a market 


Those two items amounted to £548,000, against a valuation in 


their balance sheet for their Pato Mines holding of £139,000. Those 


total holdings were estimated as having an approximate value of 


value of £472,000. 


1 
£1,275,000, against their book 


In addition, at 
December 17, they had cash, after allowing for the dividend. 
£76,500, and a 


Pato Consolidated of 
increasing the figure of {1,275,000 to £1,380,000. 


FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS 

receiving in due course, when the Nechi Con- 
solidated Gold Dredging, Limited, was formed, 960,000 shares of 
$1 each, which they would be justified in believing, with the 
information to hand as to the future dredging possibilities, would 
represent in due course an appreciable addition to their assets 


when the property was equipped and in operation. 
From the information 


loan due from £29,000, 


They would be 


remarks, indicating 


furnished in his 
: oe ; 
lled companies in which 


enormous gravel reserves controlled by the 
. . =n = 4 } } = . 
they were interested, nearly all of which were now engaged in 
. . ‘ } y Y y) : 

extensive increased programmes of dredge construction, to be 


HNowed normally hey 3: : 

followed normally by increased production, he would be amply 
caaaite Be la Seentcaee @fs 7 . , 

justified in claiming that they might look to gradual vearly 
augmentation of dividend 7 


mVIGOCHnGd 


payments culminating in 
a period of from two to three vears. 
[he report was unanimously adopted. 


maximum 
payments within 


ECONOMIST 


a 
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TARKWA BANKET WEST, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of Tarkwa Banket West, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, at River Plate House, London, E.C, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Johnson, D.S.O. (the 


chairman), 
presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 


at £11,955. 


Property account remains practically unaltered 
With regard to shares in mining companies at cost, 
£124,224, at the date of the closing of the accounts these shares 
had a market value of over £210,000, a sum which, on the basis 
of yesterday's quotations, is increased to over £260,000. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Summed up, our assets come under three heads—viz., cash 
and liquid loan, say, £175,000; market value of share holdings, 
say, £210,000; and cost price of extensive mining properties and 
options, say, £12,000; or, in round figures, say, £400,000. The 
unknown factor in the equation is, of course, the potential value 
of the properties standing at £12,000, about which we hope to 
have further information to give you before our next annual 
meeting. 

There is, however, a fourth heading under which we may 
anticipate profits—viz. our determination to adopt not only a 
more active policy in connection with our present properties, but 
to lose no opportunity of acquiring a participation in any mining 
business of promise that may be offered to us 

In this connection I may tell you that, since the issue of the 
report, we have been offered and accepted a 25 per cent participa- 
tion in an option to purchase a gold proposition known as the 
Pokosea Concession, situated in the Enchi district of the Gold 
Coast Colony, on which extensive developments and crushings 
were carried out from 1911 to 1914, when the conditions caused 
by the War caused the cessation of work. On the roo ft. level, 
driven for 500 ft a lode is reported to have been exposed, 
averaging for that length 5 ft. in width with an average assay 
value of 16 dwt., while some 3,000 or 4,000 tons milled yielded 
a plate recovery of over 8.5 dwt. In addition to this one mine, 
square miles is said to contain at least two 
promise. It is intended to start work on this 
property within the next few months. The last item on the balance 
sheet, cash at bankers, £155,667, requires no further comment. 

The net 


the area of over 2} 
other occurrences of 


result of the profit and loss account is a realised 
profit of £158,993. There remains a final balance of £121,318 10s., 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
less deduction for income tax, leaving £91,325 to 
be carried forward. 


and from this we 
20 per cent 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. A _resolu- 


tion was agreed to adopting new articles of association. 


OBUOM GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


POSITION 





AT THE PROPERTY 


The second ordinary general meeting of Obuom Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at River Plate House, 
it. 

Mr Howell A. Hopwood (the chairman) said that in his speech 
last year he had foreshadowed a certain disappointment arising 
{from a communication from their consulting engineer regarding 
the ore reserve position. The actual position obtaining was that 
they had had an efficient milling plant ready to operate and only 
a modest supply of ore to crush. The supply of ore had given 
out on September 12, 1936, resulting in 13,118 tons of an average 
value of 6.44 dwts., yielding 4,227 fine ozs. of gold. 

From the moment when they obtained technical control of the 
company steps had been taken to have the mine examined, and 
as a result they had embarked upon a diamond drilling pro- 
gramme in the hope of tracing the continuation of the reef, and 
had also pushed ahead with development work. He regretted 
to say that all that work had, up to date, proved negative. 
They were now awaiting the recommendations of Mr Eaton Turner, 
consulting engineer of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, 
Limited, whom they had invited to inspect the mine in con- 
sultation with Dr. McCann. Whatever the fate of the Obuom 
mine itself might be, they still possessed a complete modern 
milling plant. 

They had taken interest in two syndicates formed to develop 
mining properties in the Gold Coast Colony, in both of which 
the combined financial resources of the participants were suffi- 
cient to assure adequate working capital and the best technical 
advice. 


Ihe report was adopted. 
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STOUGHTON (PERAK) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


AMALGAMATION WITH SUNGEI REYLA 


The seventeenth annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr A. P. Hadow, who presided, said that the result of the 
year’s working showed a net profit of £7,313, and they recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 4 per cent. 

With regard to the joint acquisition by the company and the 
Sungei Reyla Company of the Moh Lee estate, comprising 
approximately 261 acres of rubber three to six years old, situate 
close to the Sungei Reyla estate, for some time past the board 
had endeavoured to acquire an area of young rubber at a reason- 
able price in order to put the company on more favourable com- 
petitive terms with other producers. The Moh Lee property was 
considered a desirable acquisition by the boards of both com- 
panies, but owing to financial circumstances neither company was 
able to undertake the purchase on its own account. The price 
asked, which was for cash and quick settlement, was the reason- 
able one of £30 per acre. In order not to let pass an opportunity 
to progress, the directors had concluded an arrangement with 
the Sungei Reyla Company for the joint acquisition of the pro- 
perty. On further consideration it had become apparent that a 
fusion of interests by amalgamation would be advantageous to the 
shareholders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting held to con- 
sider the amalgamation of the two companies and the formation 
of a new company, the chairman said that the new company, the 
name of which was intended to be Padang Senang Rubber, 
Limited, would have an authorised capital of £200,000 in shares 
of 2s. each and an initial issued capital of £150,000, of which 
£88,900 would be issued to the existing shareholders of the Stough- 
ton company and {61,100 to the existing shareholders of Sungei 
Reyla. It was then proposed to make an issue of 150,000 shares 
of 2s. each at a price—subject to market conditions—of 2s. 6d. 
per share, to be offered in the first instance to the shareholders 
of the two companies in the proportion of one share for every 
ten fully-paid shares which they would be entitled to receive in 
the new company. 

The amalgamation was unanimously approved. 

At a meeting of the Sungei Reyla (F.M.S.) Rubber Estates, 
Limited, subsequently held, the amalgamation was also unani- 
mously approved. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the twelve days ended December 31, 
1936, amounted to 415,200,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£19,165,500. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £159,958, the operations for the period, as shown below, increased 
the gross National Debt by /4,350,000 to approximately 48,047 


millions.? 


(OOU's omitted 
‘ / 
Advances by Bank of England 57,144) | Public Department Advances 1,580 
28% Funding Loan, 1952-7 4H) Treasury Bills 53,108 
National Savings Certificates } 50 | Road Fund 550 
P.O, & Telegraph (Money) 2,250 | Brit. Shipping (Assistance) 112 
59,700) 55,350 


t Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Borrowing 
for Statutory Sinking Fund 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at December 31, 1936, follows. 


THE ECONOMIST 





NATIONAL DEBT—(Million /) 





} = | — is ~y a > = | — - 
|s2| 2] %3|%8)"s| se] 2s | 7s | 33 
y2) $2 | 82) 28) g2 | g8! 23 | aR | 33 
|< pA |S A [SA JST SATIS 
2$°% and 23°, Consols | 573 300 300 | 300 i) 30) | S00 30) | 300 
Term Annuities. 30 20) 2/ 12] wi 1? 12 12 12 
4°, Consolidated Loan | | 40] 401 $01 40] 401 $01 401 
33° Conversion Loan | ... |. | 740 | 740} 740 740 740 740) 740 
Other Funded Debt 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
43°, Conversion Loan | £& + 875 375 375} 389 389 3H 369 
5°, Conversion Loan | 325 323 323 823 323 323 323 
3°,, Conversion Loan ; | , | 302 302 302 302 | 302 B2 102 
24°, Conversion Loan | HS 204 204 | 206 205 206 206 
33°, W ir Stock 63 
34% War Stock, 1932 |... |... | L914 | 1914 | 1,914 | 1,913 | 1,913 | 1,913 | 1,918 
44%, War Stock | 13 | | 
5°, War Stock 2,047 | | 
National War Bonds | 1 1,509 | | | | 
4°, Funding Loan . | 409 | 361) 361] 361 | 356 | 356 | 356] 356 
3% Funding Loan | 149; 149] 149] 147] 147] 147 | 147 
23°, Funding Loan 31 | 126 198 198 | 198 
23°, Funding Loan | | | ‘56 
4% Victory Bonds ... } 360 204 204 204 201 201 201 201 
Treasury Bonds 224 224 229 172 130 130 130 
Exchequer Bonds 0 323 
National Savings Certs + 2 346 396 | 395 396 395 394 394 
Other Debt® 1,306 | 1,037 | 1,037 | 1,037 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,036 
American Loan (Anglo | 
French | 51 
Treasury Bills 15 | 1,107 877 syo S66 763 765 853 766 
Temporary Advances 1 243 25 | 8 64 19 62 11 | 83 
| 654 | 8,033 | 7,858 | 7,863 | 7,921 | 7,796 7,870 |7,906 | 7,949 
Other Capital Liabilities} 57 46} 102 12 102 106 105 lu2 98 


i : EF se ‘i 
Total Liabilities ...... | 711 | 8,079 | 7,961 


* Includes debt to American Gove 


) | 7,965 | 8, 


rnment. 


Note.—Estimates for June 30, 1936, and after, excl 


023 7,902 7,975 8.008 8,047 
* Revised figures. 
ude Sinking Fund allocations 


The quarterly Revenue return for December 31, 1936, is printed in 


full on 


weekly return of revenue and expenditure, for December 26 


appears below. 


Estimate 





REVENUE | for the 
vear 
| 1936-37 
ORDINARY REVENUE | I 


Inland Revenue— 


Income Tax ..... 259,000,000 


Sur-tax sii ccwncceccesos | Soe 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... | 89,000,000 
IE ies cca cesauabineiaee 27,000 000 


Excess Profits Duty and 


Corporation Profits Tax 750,000 


Land Tax and Mineral | 
ROO RIOT aasccsicevecse 750,000 
Total Inland Revenue ...... j433 OOO 000 


Customs and Excise— 
AI bdtinnasannnncneeses 
Px sciscnanicnsneiods 


207,525,000 
110,000,000 
Total Customs and Excise (317,525,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex 


chequer Share) .....<0<600 5,000,000 
Post Office (Net Receipts) 11,256,000 
Crown Lands ......... ca 1,350,000 


5,000,000 
} 25,250,000 


Receipts from Sundry Loans 

Miscellaneous Receipts......... 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... 798,381,000 

SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUI 

PE ID viratncetnaravdecesntsxe 

Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund 


69,344,000 
26,500,000 
95,844,000 


Total Self-balancing Revenue 


Estimate 


EXPENDITURI | 
| 1936-37 
ORDINARY £ 


EXPENDITURI 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt anges 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer eicanceies 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser 
WE» ivncessndesansus 
Post Office Fund 


224,000,000 
7,500,000 


3,200 000 


HOO OO 


Total ... scesccccccece IESG 00000 
Total Supply Services 
excluding Post Office)... 570,969,000 
lotal Ordinary Expendituret 806,269,000 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office 


Adak itedeeeeweaned 69,344,000 
Road Fund..... 


26,500,000 


Total Self-Balancing Ex 


penditure 95,844,000 


UNI uicvtishadevantedden 


page 12, but for the convenience of 


readers the usual 
1936, 


lotal 


April 1, 

1935, to 

Dex 28, 
1935 


} 


é } 


77.694,000 

S YSU 000 
64,640,000 
15,540,000 


150.000 
167,004,000 
147,884,000 

82.563.000 


230,447 000 
| 


1,504,000} 
10,300,000 

1,050,000 

3,641,441 
16,844,926 


430,791,367 


47,500 000 
9.043 00000 
56,543,000 


$87,334,367 


April 1, 

1935, to 

Dec. 28, 
1935 


177,734,098 
3.916.678 


2. 108,840 
1,126,817 


184,886,433 
359,020,899 


343,907 332 


47,500,000 
9,043,000 


56,543,000 


600,450,332 


Receipts into the Exchequer 





Ay ril 1, Week Week 
1936, to ended ended | 
Dec. 26 Dec. 28, | Dec. 26 
1936 1935 1936 
' 


+ 4 ‘ 
73,662,000) 2.076.000 1,133,000 
8.750.000 380,000 520,000 
61,930,000 1,230,000) 1,310,000 
18,360 000 560,000 650,000 


150,000 10,000 


162,852,000, 4,246,000) 3,623,000 


2 729.000), 3,395,000 
363,000 821,000 


156,541,000 
83,721,000 


240,262,000 3,092,000, 4,216,000 


1,701,000 | 


9,900,000 Dr400,000 Dr2000000 


1,050,000 50,000} 30,000 
3,614,255 ee 
14,668,545 127,897 85,262 


434,047,800 7,115,897! 5,954,262 


50,400,000, 1,800,000 3,000,000 


9,531,000) 
59,931,000) 1,800,000 3,900,000 


493,978,800 8,915,897, 8,954,262 


Issues out of the Exchequer 


to meet Payments 


April 1, Week Week 
1936, to ended ended 
Dec. 26, Dec. 28, | Dec. 26, 
1936 1935 1936 
. | 
£ + £ 
177,526,321 352,083 403,025 
4,751,246 230,393 327,465 
1,850,808 655 373,071 
420,529 


184,548,904 583,131) 1,103,561 
385,538,179 6,640,500) 6,001,000 


370,087,083) 7,223,631, 7,104,561 


50,400,000 1,800,000) 3,000,000 
9,531,000 


59,931,000 1,800,000, 3,000,000 


630,018,083 9,023,631 10,104,561 
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The OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited ¢ 
Head Office : 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. § 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





} 


¢ Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C. 77 797,897,000 
Add: j 
Supplementary Estimuat 33,972,000 
Less Provision mace in the Budget 05.6000, .000 8,372 00 


BUG Vee oi 


The aggregate revenue from April 1 to December 31, 1936, is 
shown below 


Exper jit S87 48 Keve ie 144.004 
Necrease in balances O34 

Gross borrowing 145,079 

Je 

New Sinking Fund* 6.459 
Net borrowing . 138.620 
55 148 582,148 
®Authorityv wil!) be sought: he Pinance I to meet the Statutorv Sinking 1 $ 


ip 1846 bv Dorrow) 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Moverent 


1? davs ended 
Le 31, °35 Mar. 31, '36 Dec. 31, °36 Dec. 31, °36 


Wavs and Means Advances OQutstam vy ‘ j j 4 
Advances by Bank of knglan 37 00.000) Ce 57 0000000 57.000 0000 
Advances bv Public Department $3,075,000) T9055 000) 27 790000 180000 

Treasury Bills outstandi 865,920,000) 763,115,000 766,195 000% — S54 090.000 
Total Floating Debt 935,995,000) 782.170,000 850,985 000) 0 S30 000 
* Includes 422.44)0,.the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 


the period of the Account 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for 445,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on December 
24, 1936. The amount applied for was 461,155,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday at 
£99 16s. 10d., and above in full; Tuesday at 499 16s. 9d., Wed 
nesday to Saturday at 499 16s. 9d., about 65 per cent. and above 
in full. The average rate per cent. was 12s. 11-77d. The amount 
allotted was 445,000,000 








ie Amount Total Amount Average 
Date Offered Applications | Allotted Rate 
‘ 4 4 ios i 
January 5, 1934 35.000000 76,260, 000 30,000,000 “IS 21-5 
July 6, 1934 350000000) 62,745,000 32,000,000 OW 4°14 
January 4.1935. 30,000,000 49,560,000 | 27,500,000 Oo G 1-64 
July 5, 1935 40,000,000 ‘0, 105,000 40,000,000 012 4-32 
January 3, 1936 . ) 85,000.00 638,075,000 35,000,000 10 10-72 
April 3, 1936 400000000 76,280,000 40,000,000 Ol 8-73 
July 3, 1936 S000 00) 72,750,000 | 50,0000, 000 9 32 1-27 
October 2, 1936 SOHO MD 77 ASO 000 S000 000 0 10 6-07 
December 18, 1936 45.0000,000) 80,365,000 45,000,000 | O IS) 1°36 
December 24, 1936 $5,000,000 61,155,000 45,000,000 12 11-77 
! 
NATION ‘AL SAV INGS CERTIFICATES 
| 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates No. of \ 
Certificates — 

Week ended December 5 1936 692,168 si9 126 
Week ended December 12, 1936 es { 531,482 sON 611 
February, 1916, to December 12. 1936 756 39 


1,279,045,756 1,005,722,155 








amount remaining to the 
ates, excluding interest. was 


At the end of November, 1936, the 
credit of investors in Savines Certifti 
£390, 110,062. 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


Sn 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY. 
DECEMBER 23, 1936 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued 


on fe ed i as Government Det 1Lobs boo 
ee: 174 115 X61 Other Government Securities 188,773,522 
) Danwing ey $4545 008 Other Securities 198,927 
‘ ~/ 

~ r Coin 12,451 

Arr nt of Fiduciary Issue 200,000 0000 


Goid Com and Bullion 413,660,659 


513,660,659 





ECONOMIST 


January 2 , 1937 


en 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 f 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securities ....... 83,120,883 
Rest ; 3,422,435 | Other Securities :-— 
Public Deposits® °1.733,856 Discounts and 7 
Other Genenits c— Advances 46,447,907 
Bankers £72,220,236 Securities " 20,965, 737 
° ’ 97 412 e4 
Other Accounts {38,767,624 —— 4,415,644 
2 — 110,987, BGO | Notes...........ccccceersscececccccees 39,545,098 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 617,526 


150,897,151 | 150,697,151 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Cominissioners of National Debt 
d Dividend Accounts. 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 30, 1936 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





' 4 
Notes Issued Government Debt . 114,015,100 
In Circulation ...... $67.406.210 | Other Government Securities . 188,836,977 
In Banking Departine 46,254,449 9 Other Securities 136,303 
? silver Com . 11,620 
Anne of Fiduciary Issue = 200,000,000 
Gold Cor ind Bullion . 313,660) 659 
314.66 oS0 S13. 660.659 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 


. 134,480,883 


Proprictors’ Capit ee 14,553,000 Government Securities . 
Kest ... 4,451,737 Other Secunties 
Public Deposits® 12,413,969 Discounts and 
Other Deposits Advances... 417,467,197 
Bankers .........4.150,580,188 Securities... $21,156,924 
Other Accounts £39,191,159 — 38,624,121 
: a 189.771.347 Notes eevee 46,254,449 
Gold and Silver Coin ; 551.6 
219,911,053 219,911,053 
| 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissioners of National Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts. 
Reduced from £260,000, 000, 


Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or De n 
Departments Dec, 30, 1936 Last Week | Last ¥ 
| 
Gintiniineieantaniibliie — anagem —— ‘ 
Note circulation $67 406,210 6,709,351 t §5 655 S72 
Public deposits 12,134,969 ~~ 9,598,887 + 2.168418 





Bankers’ deposits 150,580,188 + 78,359,952 | + 20,037 3s 
Other deposits 39,191,159 ‘ $23,535 ‘ 1,901,209 
lotal outside liabilities 669,312,526 + 62,475,249 | t. 79,763,387 
Capital and rest 18,004,737 29,302 | =S.910 
Government debt and securities 434,332,960 51,423,455 33,400,316 
Discounts and advances ; 17,467,197 + 11,019,290 6,188 228 
Other securities 21,293,227 ¢ 128,563 | + 6.964,291 
Silver coin in issue department 11,620 831 | 1,243,519 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves $14,212,259 65,926 | + 113,603,245 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking . 7 ; 
department 46,806,049 | + 6,643,425 @ 9. 0-4 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia — 
bilities— | 
a) Banking Department 
(** proportion "’) 23-1% 7°1% | 4°3 
b) Gold stocks to deposits and | 
notes (‘* reserve rat 417:-0°, 4-8 +12°9 = 
OOO'S omitted 
Issue Department Banking Department | 5 
aa md a etal: | Goldinor |v 
Date | | out oi 4 
Notes Circula- Publi Bankers’ | _ Other Bank : 
Issued ti Deposits Deposits Deposits 2 
| | 
1946 £ ‘ - ‘ ‘ ~ a -— ee ~ v ~ 
Dec, 9 | 508,660 458,852 17,491 86984 38,884 Nil 
It 513,661 467,695 10,427 46,152 38,757 | 65,000 
» we 513,661 474,116 21,734 | 72,220 | 38,768 Nil 
» 30 513,661 467,406 12.135 | 150,580 39,191 Nil d 


(00's omitted) 


| 
issue Department Both Depts. 


Banking Department 


! i : a ae oe en 
Date | Govt. | } 


Gold Coin . | Dis- > 
Debt and) Other 1 Bullion Govt. founts &| Other | Reserve and 
Seruri. | securi- “ah tana decuri- | Securi- | the “ Pr 
ecuri ties and Reserve tie Advan- | | rtior 
lies | katio es ces ties po i 
| | | 
ee 2 ee a ee ie ee ek wee ae 7 
Dec, 9) 259,679 | 306 | 249,315 | 41 | 81,718 8,146 | 20,925 | 50,483, 35% 
»» 16) 199,715 274 «| 314,340 | 51) | 89,088 | 6,743 20.761 1 | 46,645) dle 
» 23) 199,789 199 | 314,278 | 51 | 83,121 | 6.448 200,966 | 40,163 | 3053 
_» 30) 199,852 | 136 | 314.212 | 4645 1 134,481 | 17,467 | 21,15 157 | 46,8 46,806 | 23:5 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON 


(OO0’s omitted) 


» oY | wel 
Low Metropolitan Country | Total 
1936 i eT ae a mae os id 
January 1 to December 16 $3,496,724 1,959,243 3,409,234 38,865,201 
Week ended December 23 797,664 42,521 | 70,658 | 910,843 
Five days ended December 30 562,300 30,629 44.450 | 637,379 
fotal to date, 1936 $4,856,688 2,032,393 3,524,342 | 40,413,423 
lotal to date, 1935t $2.443,575 | 1,887,112 3,229,064 | 37,559,751 
Increase or decrease in 193¢ f 415 113 145,281 + 295,278, | + 2,853,672 
L 174 1°7% 9-1% 76% 
lotal for year 1935 82,443,575 | 1,887,112 | 3,229,064 | 37,559,751 
Yotal for year 1934 30,740,117 | 1,759,528 | 2,984,512 | 35,484,157 
Increase or decrease in 19354 | 1,703 458 ’ 127,584 244,552 | 4 2,075,594 
4 2 «7°2% | i 5:8 
' | 
| 








t Covers one day less than 1936 total. 
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PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 





| 

{ 
| Week ended | 
December 26 | 
| 


| 





1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 
} | 
etal i icine anise cana ie 
No. of working days: | 26 25 
f | f f i 
BIRMINGHAM | 1,800 1,766 10,405 13,757 
BRADFORD 915 g62 4,282 4,646 
BRISTOL 620 893 §,232 5,736 
DUBLIN 3,196 3,614 
HULL 527 «84 3,687 3,500 
LEEDS 554 824 4,196 3.970 | 
LEICESTER 490) 547 $012 3,322 
LIVERPOOL* 4,733 5,217 aa,aan 30,877 
MANCHESTER 7,848 | 7,473 $1,030 47,438 
NEWCASTLE ... 1,351 944 5,626 6,126 
NOTTINGHAM 350 337 2,181 2,198 
SHEFFIELD 622 640 3,765 4,362 | 
23,006 23,801 LOS 736 125,932 
* Restricted area from April 1, 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.— The latest return of the Bank of Italy appeared in The Economist 
Denmark, International Set- 
tlements in December 12. Finland, Portugal and Hungary in December 19. 
Argentina, Danzig, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway and Roumania in December 26. 


for November 9, 1935. Spain in August 15. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


US.F.R. BANKS ) Jan. 2, De. 10, De 


RESOURCES 1936 | 1936 
Gold Certificates on hand 


and due from the Treasury 7,553,360 | 8,809,320 8,853,620 


Total reserves 5 7,835,350 9 068.770 9,098,510 
‘Total cash reserves : } 264,550 247,460 

‘Total bills discounted | 4,670 6,000) 
Bills bought in open market | 4,660 3.090) 

lotal bills on hand .......... 9,330 9,090) 
Industrial advances 32,490) 25,490 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 2,430,730 | 2,430,230 | 2,430,230 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,472,730 | 2,464,810 | 2,466,310 
Total resources ......... eee (11,025,800 '12,236,520 |12,575,080 


LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in | 


actual circulation ......... | 3,709,070 | 4,232,670 | 4,2 
Aggregate of excess member- | 
bank reserves over re- | 
quirements ........... 2,850,000 | 2,160,000 5 2,050,000 
Deposits —- Member bank— -| 
reserve BOOED isicsccaects 5,587,210 | 6,730,990 | 6,674,160 
Government deposits ....... 543,770 | 93,080 172,830 | 
TORN GHOMIEG: scasiesccscesses 6,385,810 | 7,052,680 | 7,073,560 
Capital paid in and surplus 300,520 | = 302,870 | 302,980 | 
Total Uabilities ........sc0000. 11,025,800 | 12,236,520 | 12,575,080 
Ratio of total reserves to | 
deposit and F.R. note | 
liabilities combined ...... 77°6% | 80°4% | 
ULS.F.R. BaANKs AND | 
IkEASURY ComBINED — | | 
Rrsources j 
Monetary Gold Stock ...... }10,123,000 111,206,000 11 
‘Treasury and = National | 
Bank Currency ............ 2,476,000 | 2.525.000 | 2 
LIABILITIES 
Money in Circulation ....... | §,882,000 | 6,497,000 | 6,552,000 | 
‘lreasury Cash and De- | 


posits with Federal Re- 


serve Banks - {3,107,000 2,465,000, 2.519.000 








NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


(000’s omitted ) 





| - ~) Dec. 10, | Dec. 17, | 1 
1936° | 1936 ; 1936 

Total gold reserves ......... 3,377,140 | 3,395,210 | 3,535,940 

‘Total bills discounted ...... | 3,030 4,560 

Bills bought in open market 1,740 | 1,100 | ’ 

Total U.S. Govt. securities 741,880 | 645,240 645,240 | 

Total bills and securities... 754,390 | 657,200 657,060 | 


Deposits—Member-bank 
reserve account 
Ratio of total res. to dep. | 
and Federal Kes. note 
liabilities combined ...... | 83-1 85-'2%, 8 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS. 
In $’s (000,000's omitted) 





rs Dec. 18, | Nov. 20, | Nov. 25, 
1935 | 1936 1936 
acai 8,188 | 8,752 |; 8,779 
Investments : 12,782 | 13,690 14,622 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve Bank 4,492 5.471 5.431 
Due from banks ...... 2,293 2.505 2,475 
Demand deposits. 13,843 15,399 15,464 
Time deposits ; | 4.868 5,029 5094 
Government deposits | 705 521 444 
Due to banks ..... | §,774 6,746 6,082 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
In £’s (000's omitted; 
| Dec 23, | Nov. 23, |Nov. 30, 
ASSETS | 1935 | 1936 1936 
Gold and English sterling ... | 15,994 | 16,002 16,002 
Other coin, bullion and cash | 5,029 | 5,427 5,394 
Money at short call—London 14,916 | 22,057 21,298 
Short-term loans ............... 2,073 | 8413 | 9,092 
Securities .......-sccccc.- | 75,444 | 74,543 | 74,261 
Discounts and advances ...... 7,349 | 8,293 8,476 
LIABILITIES | | | 
UN NII roi cicconvamesseisacs 51,795 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 
Reserve premium on gold . | 3/896 7,753 | 7,753 
I iciiaiccitaaiinenin *. | 61,201 | 72,315 | 72,485 





Aggregate Totals 


Month of Noven January 1 to 


1,549,847 1,653,641 


s (000’s omitted) 


$32 


2 1593,000 } 2,599,000 





LN | 2,747,430 | 2,937,160 3,023,930 | 2 


ee 
E225 


yyite wn 
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RESE RV E BANK OF NEW ZE ALAND. 
| Dec. 2 i 


ASSETS | 
Gold | 
Sterling exchange 
Advances to the State 
Investments 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes 
Demand liabilities 

Government 

Other 
Ratio of reserves to sight 


B. ANK OF CAN AD. A. 


liabilities 
ASSETS 
Reserve, of which ... 
Gold com and bullion 
Domunion Government securities 


LIABILITIES 
Note cw llation 


Deposits : Dominion Governmen 


Chartered banks 


Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit 


SOUTH AF RIC: AN RE SE RVE B. ANK.. 


Ass! 
Gold coin and t 
B scounted : For 1 
Inv ments 
Othe assets 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circul thon 
Government deposits . 
Bankers’ deposits : 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to publi 


Carliol House, 





1936 
2,801 
16,578 
5,094 
2 350 


11,838 


3,878 


9756 


76-1 


1935 
196,433 
180,824 
118,495 

98,655 
34,553 


180.266 


62:4 


», | Nov. 20, | Nov. 
19346 
23,038 
8.667 


1,745 


10.816 


13,907 


2 995 


21,442 


55-3 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 
Rupee coin 
Balances abroad 
Sterling securities*® 


Indian Government rupee securi- 


ties* 
Investments 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation . 
Deposits : Government . 


Banks ee 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabili 
Lies 
| ~ Dec 27, 
AssbTs ! 1935 
Gold | 66,296,059 
Advances on Gold Coin!) 1,204,360 
Commercial Bills a 9,918,339 
Bills bought abroad =| -—s1,111,213 | 


Advances on securities | 3,826,166 | 


Loans to State without 


interest : (a) general! 3,200,000 


(6) provisional 
Negotiable Bonds, 


Sinking Fund Dept. 5,800,394 
Other assets (exclud- 

ing forward exch.) | 3,484,748 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation... | 81,150,170 
Public deposits... 2 861,606 
Private deposits ...... | 8,497,438 
Other liabilities . | 2,326,821 


Ratio of gold reserve } 
to sight liabilities... | 71-5 


° 


* ‘The gol 1 stock is haond on the 
THE REICHSBANK. 
ae Dec. 21, 
ASSETS 1935 

vold 82,4344 
on which de posited abroad 20,239 
Reserve in foreign currencies 5,242 
Bills of exchange and cheques ... 3,943,876 
Silver and other coin 170,863 
Advances 53,410 | 
FvestMMeMts§ .. cossccccceces 662,695 


CO ROR © a siicdancaancndvensiadns 


ING iii dc ccnceccnssndeniacneseces 
Notes in circulation aici 
Other dailv maturing obligations 
Other liabilities - pacientes 
Cover of note circulation . 


1936 
60,358,742 
1,102,146 | 
8,118,752 
1,442,723 | 
4,473,593 | 


87,272,528 
1,982,966 | 
8,656,247 | 
3,343,380 





1935 
44, 42,17 
7,90, 24 
83,97 
i, 18,84 


25,54,97 
OO ON 
15, 60,89 


26,18 
20,98 


57-0 


* Held against notes. 


‘B: ANK OF FR ANCE.—In francs* 


4, 


200 000 1 
12,998,092 


5,639,780 


7 999 


at 49 milligrams on and 





877,106 


471,184 
41,089,963 
800,277 
298,572 


2-14 


NATION AL BANK OF BELG IUM. 


I de “ . 26. 


ASSETS 1935 
Pisses nsatans 13,457,194 
Silver and other coin | 66,651 
SOCUPMIED sccccceseccevce 11,293,188 
PP OIAOE ccc sccscccsss | 86,189 

LIABILITIES 


| 
Notes in circulation .. |4,116,558 (4,446,076 
34,000 | 





Deposits : Govt. | 68,461 
Other ...... 


912,583 | 


nce neat yn nnn EIR EIREEIRERRIEERIRERRERRRREERRREEERERERREREERR 


Dec 


| 

4,480,422 
58,285 | 

843,234 


In $'s | 


~ Dec. 25, 


9 802 
1,745 
999 | 11,2 


15,484 | 





| 60,358,742 


pm: 


~ 


13,798,092 


86,778,731 


after Oct 


Dec. 15, 


1936 
3,710,206 | 
55,397 
1,352,078 | 
ie | 75,369 


4,452 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC | 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
Apply to the above Address for details 





In £’s (000’s omitted) 
“Dec. 14, Ba 


1936 


2,801 
16,769 
6,153 
2.700 


12,907 


4,362 
9.842 


79.90 
4 


Ss omitte ed) 


Dec. 16 

1936 
192,126 
179,171 
160,165 
127,174 
23,650 


189,906 


56-0 


In /'s (000's omitted 
4, | Dec. 
} 1936 
23, 360 
10,672 
1,745 





In Kupees (000's omitted) 


Dec. 31, 


1936 


44,42,17 
65,97,12 
12,81 ,26 
67,31,71 


°3 40.93 


607,29 


1,81,40,28 
7,65,63 
23,67,11 


$5-6°. 





(000's omitted) — 


ec. 18, | 


1936 
60,358,742 


259,014 


"283.043 
436,914 
185,842 


200,000 
£998,092 


5,639,780 
3,628,423 | 
3,598,165 
2,078,194 


| 11,077,875 
3,235,616 | 


-In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 





1936 


66,409 | 


28,191 


5,162 | 
4,645,983 | 
160,678 | 


56,713 


522,897 
702,217 


473,561 
4,567,855 | 
667,931 
300,712 


1:57 


-In belgas (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 17, | De 


1936 


3,730,426 
58,138 
363,061 
74,899 


| 11 
| 9 = 825 


14,839 
} 1,688 
24,055 





| 12,367,151 
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NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 30, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 7, | Dec. 14, | Dec. 21, | Dec. 28, 





ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
BOE cixistedicecesiveerte 643,445 | 569,895 | 569,895 | 669,533 669,533 719,557 
Silver 18,994 19,075 18,762 19,725 19,426 18,105 
Home bills disc ounted 33,052 22,499 22,596 22,359 21,991 23,22 
Loans and mavens | cata A ee 
in current account... | 139,636 | 314,152 327,210 | 282,281 | 311,530 | 320,162 
LIABILITIES | | a ae iia 
Notes in circulation... | 808,898 | 805,680 | 787,667 | 776,488 776,931 | 792,424 
SOONER. Kccishcsinesses | 50,352 | 141,205 | 172,177_|_ 238,726 |_ 267,102 | 310,088. 
BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 28,] Nov. 23) Dec. 5, | Dec. 12, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 26, 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 1936 _ 
Gold and silver ...... a 102,070] 106,250} 106,790) 105,590] 105,660] 106,050 
Discounts, advances and | i Says as : sae 
other investments . i 79.740 73,390 73.710 71.520 71,520 / 1,680 
Foreign bills ...... 1,780 2,640 2,150 1,910 1,690| 1,930 
Other assets , 11,410 15,920 °7 580) 28,720 29,450 29,670 
LIABILITIES | | ial | ae 
Notes in circulation } 157,210) 159,890) 163,230, 165,770) 162,890) 162,370 
Deposits and bills payable 25,77) 25,840) 28,460) 29,390] 32,800) 34,240 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.— In francs (000's omitted) 


toa lial ~~] Dec. 23, | Nov. 23, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 | 1936 

| FES 1,386,843 (2,533,655 2,581,006 2,630,687) 2,636,774 2,683,169 
Of which held abroad... 218,260 $86,595 526.683 568,181) 573,432 605,627 
I sci ulccenmas 123,245 22,864 23,068 23,360 22,999 | 23,621 
Confederation Bills .......| 82,576 7,500 15,000 | 16,000, 16,000 16,000 
Advances ............. | 110,027 37,574 41,520 42,041) 40,614 | 42,385 
Securities ... — 51,263 | 39,389 30,300 | 29,967) 29,490 | 29,472 


LiaB ILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation. 1,333,028 1,344,839 §1,403,476 |1,383,736'1,382,026 |1,441,764 


SID cc cca senennes 346,828 (1,297,628 (1,279,659 |1,359,867 1,373,515 (1,364,767 
+ Gold revalued, by increase of 35-033°, from October 7, 1936. 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 14, | Nov. 23, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 7, Dec. 15, 
ASSETS 1935 1936 | 1936 | 1936 1936 
SII on nocknhonomeanal 397,442 437,510 437,791 | 444,746 458,152 
Government securities— | 
Swedish .. 78,639 28,678 28,678 | 28,678 | 28,678 
Rosen ................-..c0 69,806 70,456 | 70,456 | 70,456 | 70,456 
Gold abroad not in cluded in | ‘ 
the gold reserve......... . 89,817 | 89,775 83,145 | 69,970 
Bills payable in Sweden 11,884 12,910 12,567 12,207. | 11,575 
Bills payable abroad......... 356,445 282,850 | 291,850 309.863 | 327.825 
Balance abroad ............. ; 193,855 | 280,300 4 289,747 | 288,060 | 288,629 
OS Tn .- | 35,311 29,581 | 27,324 27,940 26,662 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation 729,994 | 729,033 | 811,713 801,321 | 826,188 
Government deposits 246,653 319,612 314,900 303,316 | 296,608 
Private deposits 213,632 333,522 280,391 | 315,015 | 315,869 








AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.— In schillings (000’s omitted) 














ASSETS | Dec. 15, Nov. 23, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 7, | Dec 15, 
Cash reserve | 1935 1936 | 1936 | 1936’ | 1936 
Gold coin and bullion | 242,474 | 242,769 | 242,773 | 242,776 | 242,782 
Other foreign exchang¢ | 117,728 | 102,628 | 105,051 105,587 | 100,925 
Bills discounted : 227,584 207,388 | 207,672 | 207,044 | 208,052 
UIE. cccnuphkeiiakbkeak | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 

LIABILITIES | | | | 

Notes in circulation ; | 945,294 | 822,954 | 915,285 | 874,686 | 897,322 
Deposits ; ; | 25 | 336,378 | 246,574 | 290,143 | 258,053 











NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
(000’s omitted) 


—In Cz. K.* 





Dec. 15, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, l ” Dec ae Dec. 15, 
ASSETS | 1935 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 
Gold 2,690,845 | 2,590,306 | 2,590,249 | 2,590,722 | 2,590,056 


Balances abroad and foreign 
currency 
Discounts and advances 
State notes debt balance 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation 
Check account balances 


: 73,880 | 498.216 
| 1,380,727 1,570,674 
2,048,961 | 2,028,402 


; —s 
486,144 | 493,054 479,073 
1,560,156 | 1,735,260 | 1,814,085 
| 2,024,584 | 2'y23'903 | 2,023,441 
5,691,202 | 5,453,653 | 5,662,145 | 5,878,278 | 5.893.638 
_-. | 502,551 } 819 87 | 576,332 | 543,293 553,088 


an an 





* First return showing effects of devaluation, October 15, 1936. 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 












ASSETS _ ~ Dec. 22, | Dec. 8, | Dec 15 - 
a c. 22, c. 8, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 22 
Co sare: } 1935 | 1936’ | tose” | Yese” 
ane home — abroad. - | 1,430,782 | 1,602,258 | 1,606,502 | 1,609,551 
t er loreign exc mange j 331,010 602,626 | 620.270 } 627.808 
Bills and advances against security ... | 1,772,364 | 1,716,489 | } 713.274 2" 


ee : a | 1,702,774 
Government advances | 1,680,676 | 1,662,390 | 1'662'432 | 
LIABILITIES | | 


Notes in circulation | 4.731.396 | 





5.919 900 5.915.262? = 45 ec 

: {enos . yng 9,<19,262 | 5,179,153 
a deposits 1,508,038 | 1,656,676 | 1.688.959 1.745.405 
—_ deposits . Eee 197,20) S000) 50,000 5 ; 0 


NATIONAL BANE OF BULGARIA, 


—In levs (000's omitted) 





Dec. 15, | Nov. 23, | Nov-30- — 
AssrTs | 1935 | 1936” Nov. 30, | Dec. 7, |] Dec. 15, 
Gold and silver holdings | | 1936 1936 


1,590,555 


Balances abroad and orcian 1,618,134 1,618,134 | 1,618,134 | 1,618,194 
Currencies 613,290) | 711,759 07.958 - »o9 | = . 
Discounts and advances 1,348,114 | 1,644,942 | 1 490 ° 741,282 } 791,038 
Advances to the Treasury | 2,671,279 | 2'572'182 | 2’s70'190 | 1,464,310 | 1,443,095 
» LIABILITIES | P | SVOPSGES | Serene j 942,181 | 2,572,181 

eserves | 1.251.456 | 949207 | eu « | | 
Bank notes in ciscul aes ool, 1,243,271 1,243,139 | 1,243,261 | 1,242,231 


+ | 2,279,680 | 2,550,885 | 2,583,542 | 2'633'813 | 
2,090,576 | 2,476,207 | 2.915. 659 } 2215 484 | 
° so | ~ | “bv, } <,<109, 
126,068 116,791 | 116,791 116,673 


Sight liabilities 


2,563,302 
Deposits 


2,315,888 
116,589 





BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000's s omitted) 











Dec. 15, 5, | Nov. 23, Nov. 30, “Dec. 7,_ | Dec. 15, 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 

Gold and gold exchange 3,485,620 | 2,939,699 | 2,954,148 | 3,334,064 | 3,349,156 

State Gold Bonds 567,169 556,944 556,944 556,944 556,944 

Bills discounted 317,582 379,160 431,699 425,888 433,530) 

Advances 4,072,740 | 4,876,805 | 4,842,050 4,369,180 | 4,568,188 

a eer 2,714,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 

LIABILITIES | | ooh cite iyi 

Notes in circulation 5,792,404 | 5,970,757 | 5,969,175 | 5,976,241 | 5,943,972 

Deposits and current ac- | | 
counts 4,418,099 | 5,811,919 | 5,810,534 | 5,746,281 | 6,031,146 

Foreign ex hange liz al ilities s 233,277 | 176, 491 179,982 | 176,096 186, 317 

CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY.—In £T (000's omitted) 
| Nov. 2 21, 1, | Nov. 3 28, | Dec. 5, | Dec. 12, 2, | Dec. 
ASSETS 936 1936 1936 1936 eae 

TEI... sh pneaceeeebasiineeaehaeeneme | 30,223 30,223 30,526 31,764 32,073 

Foreign Exchange*.............0.+0+ | 22,873 25,205 27,325 | 32,207 33,892 

ee | 146,084 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 

BUR Scsphcgrhihe nso veseceseseee | 23,997 | 22,904 |] 22,123 | 22,926 | 23,454 

EEE .. | 38,549 | 38,549 | 41,259 | 41,110 | 41,138 

RR ete rans caaks 16,550 | 16,782 19,502 | 19,025 | 14,941 

LIABILITIES | ! 

Note Circulation : | | | 
Ordinary ......... aaceenseei 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,654 146,684 146,684 
Supplementary ............0.. | 26,500 | 30,000 | 32,000 34,000 34,000 

Deposits . sal | 15,656 15,870 | 18,236 13,349 13,749 

Fore ign Exch: ange L ial ilities* 23,051 | 22,716 | 22,509 24,168 25,282 

Miscellaneous ...........sssc0eeesses 74.478 | 73.727! 79,692 | 83.409 | 81,783 

* Includes outstanding clearing balances 
BANE OF POLAND. -In zloty ee s omitted) 
———— Dec. 20, “N v. 20, | Nov. 30, | ” Dec 10, | Dec. 2u, 
AssETS | 1935 | 1936 1936’ | 1936) | 1936 

Gold . , 443,005 | 375,709 | 379,015 | 382,255 389,782 

Foreign exchange and bal- | | 
ances | 29.966 23,240 25,215 26,445 | 28,048 

Bills discounted | 679,604 671,767 687,313 | 676,751 672.026 

Loans against securities | 79,901 | 116,434 108,189 | 86,293 | 77,489 

‘Treasury bonds discounted 67,953 13,377 | 22,339 | 47,000) 42,026 

Securities ; 7 51,186 134,780 135,105 | 135,378 135,543 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ; 966,732 995,812 | 1,032,428 | 1, 009 ,673 992,389 
Sight hiabilitic s | 209,067 | 252,184 } 221, 233 | 251,259 266,555 





BANK OF ESTONIA. —In Est. krones 


(000’s omitted) 
| Dec. 15, |Nov. 15, | Nov. 23,| Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, 



































ASSETS 1935 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 
Gold coin and gold bullion ...... sau 34,161 | 34,177 | 34,178 34,179 34,176 
Net foreign exchange ...................06 | 547 | 5,092 | 5,608 | 6,420 | 5,863 
Subsidiary Estonian coin.................5 | @ 162 } 1,327] 1,247) 1,373 | 1,378 
Home bills discounted .................006: } 9,152 | 10,917 | 10,662 10,985 11,079 
Loans and advances siatsinbinemeeeene | “7 | 9820 | 10,360 | 10,053 | 10,436 
LIABILITIES | | | | 
a | 39,633 43,222 | 45,661 | 43,856 | 44,595 
Sight deposits and current accounts ... 25,391 | 24,130 21,823 24,940 | 24,735 
Katio of reserve to current: habilities. 53-38% | 58 30° | 58°95%] 59- 01% | 57-75% 
B ANK OF J APAN, —In yen an omitted) 
| Dec. 7, | "Nov. 1 4,1 Nov. ¢ 21, i, | Nov. “28, 7 “Dec. 5, 
ASSETS ; 1935 | 238° | 1936 1936 1936 
Gold coin and bullion oki 501,164 | 541,766 542,986 | 544,078 | 545,259 
Other coin and bullion .. | 46,982 | 60,879 | 59,708 58,101 | 54,624 
Discounts . sistia 570,102 | 530,063 | 532,222 | 568,441 | 536,840 
Advances . } 148,481 207,975 209,366 | 211,309 | 213,355 
Advances on foreign bills .. | 113,950 | 117,491 | 130,822 | 165,613 | 94,465 
Government bonds . 535,746 | 448,137 448,137 501,270 496,270 
LIABILITIES 
Notes . 1,318,298 |1,264,426 |1,318,879 |1,491,180 |1,430,642 
Governme nt deposits ................ | 361,039 | 413,504 | 396,904 | 334,204 | 285,348 
ther de posits . ; . | 65,346 | 50,678 56,271 | 71,396 53, 446 
NATIONAL B ANK | OF EGY (000’s ae 
~ Banking Depariment : | Nov. 30, | Sept. 30, Oct. Nov. 30 
LIABILITIES | 1935 1936 | oso” 1936 
a 2,925 2,925 | 2,925 2,925 
ROS€FVES ooo eesceesccecceccece, Se caeiasacks 2925 2'925 | 2925 | 2/925 
Government de 1x a | 9,082 5,458 5,809 6,931 
Other deposits ...........c..cecseeees . | 17,835 18,978 | 20.056 | 20,667 
RT IN i ib ce etces cen innmenens 3,315 3,626 3,712 | 3,820 
ASSETS 
SAE EINE iencsincsaniahdcceiscbaticepins 7 1,097 1,724 | 1,613 1 350 
RCNRy SEIS BOD, cs csiscnacininesoece ~ ti 651 685 | 658 693 
Money at call and short notice ......... 1,999 721 | 317 1,243 
IID ells os cada ntinbahieinatcnsecioced | 20,808 |} 23,143 22,921 22,753 
I aE | 6,544 | 5,034 6,093 6,484 
a sees Si 2,178 | 1,024 1, §23 1,865 
( other ii lial iain ch | 2,806 2,582 2,302 | 2.874 
Note Issue De partment :— — | ; ee 
LIABILITIES | 
I a 25,700 25,000 25,000 24,200 
ASSETS | z ‘ 
ia ea ; 6,241 | 6,241 6,241 6,241 
British Treasury Bills ..................... 10,230 | 9,544 | 91544 8.744 
British War Loan at par .................. | 77390 | 7.715 7715 | 7,715 
Egyptian Government securities at | | 
a market price sindibnn kn iikbinahahiteebie irs 1,500 | i 500 | a 500 1,500 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 


| de 
Dec. 23, | Dec. 24, Dec. > Dec 28, | dec. 29. Dec 
| 1936 '| 1936 °| and 26 » Dec. 29, Dec. 30,|Dec. 


} IMs 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 1938 
% 


l, 





Bank rate (changed from 


4 months’ do. 

6 months’ do 
Discount Treasury Bills 

2 months’ 

3 months’ 


) ‘ 0 
24°% June 30, 1932) ; 2 o 2 > , - 
M: irket rate s of discount . = - 
60 days’ banke rs’ drafts crf 4 lj 
3 months’ do. J ii 8 i-i i Pi i i 
i-# 


3 
3 nas | }} } 
; Day ; } ? it 


| 
pa 3 Christ- } | i 


| 
and 
t-# | Boxing| 3-8 a ; } 


Loans—Day-to day. ee 4] ; e 7 | i | : f i # “7 
Short coef ee | oe i2 | $2 | f2 | fe 

Deposit allowances : Bank 4 | “4 4 + c* 7 

ee houses at call ... 4 | + 4 $ i 
notice Ssiuanaaebonatl 3 i i i | i i 


pk 


Ci aoe as 


MBER 











































January 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills | lrade Bills 


= a 
Loans | 
3 Months | 4 Months 























THE 


6 “Months | 3 Mon iths | 4 Month s | 6M 
















wlsels |«lfs«t« | . 3 
ees | ee 2-24 | opm, | ats 
lo} ato} BRR | ORR | A 2-24 2t-2h | 2h 8 
17} 4th | 1-1 i-1 2-24 1-2) | 2)-3 
23] 4-14 ik i-t 3 2-23 23-23 2-3 
ce “as | +a | 4 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.--Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
| Par of | Dec. 25 | | 
| ‘an a O4 : 1 s Dec. 29, | De 30, | Dec. 3t, 
| , x | 1996 and 26 936 | 1986 19286 | 1936 
per 4 L 1436 } | 
| | 
New York, $ +4-862 m4 $-91-912 |4-91}-92 | 4-90}-91 ly. 907-913 
Montreal, $.. | 4-86 4 ook oi | $-904-914) 4-91-92 | 4-904-9] | 4- 904-91 
Paris, 1 | 124-21 | 105 s4—d¥y | 105 gy dh] 1OSH—ab| 105% i | 105 — ; 
Brussels, Bel. | 35 (wa) 29- i614 | 29-10-13 | 29-12-17 | ae _ 29: 12--17 
‘oe ee, a | | 994-2 | 93)-4 | “934-2 
1 ” 30% |} 93-301 93°30 03" ts | 93-43 
h, | 15-9011 21-36 438 | | 21-36-38 | 21-37-41 | 21-35-38 | 21-36-38 
\thens, D1 475 mt 555 | 540-585 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
He’s'fors, M. 193-23 12264-2273] 226} -227}/2264-227 4/2264 2274/2264 227 | 
Madrid, Pt 1s,093/ | Nominal | Nominal Nominal | Nominal | Nominal 
"® ; . 34°50 v4 5Uy 54°50) 54°57 54°50 
lisbon, Ese i 1 j FU 1108 110-1103 | 110-1103 | 110-1103 j ot 10g 
\inst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107)8:96}-974] | 8-96}-98 | 8-97-98) |8-95}-974] 8-96-9 
Berlin, Mk | 90-43 | 12°18 20 | | 12-19-22 | 12-20-23 | 12-19-21 | 12-18-21 
R lered =| | | 4 
Mar c) |} 49-54 50-55 504-554 | 5 “4 564 | 49-54 
Vienna, Sch 34-584) 25)-27) 254-274 | 254-278 | 274 | 254-274 
Bu'nest. Pen, | o7.20f | 28-28 | 26-28 | 26-28 |” 26-08" | 26-28 
re | -/'°Sl9 | 16 4%) | } 164%) 164* 163%) 164*/ 
Pra kk 1644 | 394 1404) gt 140} |140-1404 139 [=1408) nee 1404 
1) Gul | 25-00 | 25}-26) 265 | 253-264 |'2s 26% | 253-261 
\ w, Z). 254-26 | 55 264 | 25}-26} 25} °G4 234 2 
Lat. ... | S29 243-25] | 249-25} | 249-259 | 247-259 
Buchar'st, Lei 813 g | 660-680 |Christmas} 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-6380 | 660-880) 
s ple. Pet | 613" | Day and 613* 613* 613* 613* 
ere TOL Tan Boxing | 616k 616k 618k 618k 
Belgrade, Din.) 276-32 | 208 218 Day 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 } 208-218 
Kovno, Lit 18-6@ | 28}-29} | 284-298 | 283 294 284-294 | 28}$-294 
. Ea 673-66 | 890-420 | | 390-420 | 890-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 
Val E. Kr] 18-150) 173-183 | | 179-18; | 173 134 | 173-18 | 17¥-18,. 
‘) IK 18-754) 14-85-95 140-85 95 | 19-85 95) 19-85-95) 19-849 
laa, IX 8-159) 19-35-45 1 19-33-45] 19-33-45] 19-33-45 | 19 35-45 
Cop'h'gen, Kr 18-159] 22-35. 45 22-85-45 | 22-45-45 | 20-45-45 | 22-35-45 
\lex’dria, Pst.) 9 { 973-2 i 972-2 97t-2 | 972 97% 
Br. India Rt ; IN | is]- 4 | Isi-& | ISJ-4% | IS)-4 } ISh 
Hi Kong, $+ | 144-1 4-15 ABI Ata eS BAH dog 
| e, Yen 4 58 134e—14 | 137-84 | ISB HY] IBR-|Z 1Aj 
st hai, ¢ | 14-4 | 42-3 | 142-8 | Is: 14) 
MNLAapore Sd “Stet | Sie-t | 28%-} Sie] 28 f- | 
Batavi | 12-11 | 8-903-93 8-91-9% | 8-91-93] 8-90 - 8-901 95) 
Rio, Mi r5.809d. | 2R-US | Gb/s | 2R-BS | 2a bf | 258-347 
:. 16° 00-10g | 16-00-10 16-00-10g) 18-00- Ldclt6-00-10 
B. Air o-ae 16-12h | | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h 
iso, $ 10 1314e(1 131 bel! | 131 he(1) | Istge(/) | Lathe 
‘ | 26)-27 | 64-27 64-27 !G) { 2684 
M'vick $ | Sid... | 397%) | 303° } 307%) : 391%) 307" 
Lina, Sol | 17-38 | 19}-20) | 194-20) | 1 } 19-20 19-20 
Mexico, Ves 76 | 17h-184 | | 174-18} | 74 is} | 174-184 | 17}-18 
Manila, 4.66d. | 244-3 | 4-H | 24R-B | 24n-B | 24-2 
M ow, K L4im 244} 24jm | 24fm 24m 
Bickok, Baht] #21-S2d} 22-22] 291 | 22-90) | 22-901 | 22-29 
| 
1.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Kio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 da ‘ 
+ Pence per unit of local currency. } Par 8-234 since dollar devaluation on 
Fei ! 1, 1934 § Par, 197-104) since koru devaluation on February 17, 19384 
(a) }'r3 ! Valuation on April 2, 1935. h) Othcial Rate. (c) Per cent. discount 
fe) Latest sport"? rat (f) Otheial rate is 4jd. sellers (zg) Official rate is 
$15 sellers (h) Average remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 


the Bank of England :--(1) For account Controller of Anglo-It:dian debts; 
A! -Spanish Agreement; (&) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. () 
() Approximate. Dealings in Roubles at 44 French francs to 1 Rouble. 


IIl.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 











(7) under 
Nominal 


| Dec. 24, — = Dec. 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 30, | Dec. 31, 
London « 1936 | “Yogs | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 1936 
Per 4 | a | Per 4 Per £ Pe rf Per / 
! { | | ~ 7 7 — 
(f | t (fp) (p) p 
1 Month $— 6 | wa fai ist | ga-gs 
—_ ’ | - | | $2 hte | at-# + 
L| 3 H-i | | 8% t- ] Rei i 
sa = 
i) | | H | @® |} 4) | d 
' ” | 1 | i" . 
a) R-fi | . 7 ia te é la- fi 
1}-12 | | Vg-1h | WR-1h | 14-18 [12-148 
| 3 lo 1. , 91 923 | 9O1_9'3 | , ot oF 
| 1 ~ is | | ~i6 — “-b-<16 | <j--n | - ie ~~ 1 
| (d) | | (a) (d) i) | () 
1 Mont! Par | Christ- | §—Par Par Pa | Par-} 
\tusterda 2 ws | P; jmias Day} $-Par Par Par | Par-—4 
| ; Par | and | $—Par Par Par ; Par-} 
- — Boxing |————-——_|—_——- - — 
| (p | Day | (p) (p) (t | (p) 
( ! Mont! 34-24 4-24 4-3 34-24 34-24 
Brussels, cent... 1 2 ,, 7-5 7h-5b | 7-5 | 64-54 | 64-5} 
3 i 10-8 11-9 | 104-8} 9-8 | 10-8 
oo = - | ——= —_— = ————- | ——- — 
|— 
| (p) (p) (p) (p) (ph) 
| 1 Month j-1 | 1-1 2-1 14-1 14-1 
Geneva, cent a. 3 24-11 | Qh-14 3-2 2-12 | 23-13 
ies | | 34-2} | ai 24 4-2 3$-24 | 3}-23 
fj. Mouth | | a 
Mil lire te | 
| 
| | 
pP) Premium, i.e. ‘‘ under spot.” 4) Discount, ie. “ over spot.’ 


ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To | Changed | 1 lo 

Albania June 15,1936 7! 7 | Oslo lec. 7,1996 3} 4. 
Amsterdam Dec. 2, 1986 24 ? | Paris Qiet. 15, 1988 24 ? 
Athens Oct. 14,1933 7) 7 =| Prague lan. 1, 1936 3} ; 
Batavia July 11,1935 4) ! | Pretoria Mav 15,1983 4 +! 
Belezradk Feb. 1, 1935) 6 alli: Oct 1, 1935 5 4 
Berlin Sept. 22,1932 5 1 ss i i . 
Brussels Mae 14. 1935 24 , ) Wigd \ : 1936 4 a : i 
Bucharest Dec. 15,1934 6 $1 | Rio de Jane May 31, 1935 31 
Budapest Aug. 28,1935 4} 4 Ro M 1S, 1986 , { 
Calcutta Nov. 28, 1935 3 ; | Sofi Aug. 15, 19 ] 
Copenhagen Nov. 19, 1936 34 $ Stockholiun De 1, 198 ; 
Danzig Oct. 21, 1935 6 5 Swi Ban! 
Helsingfors Dec. 3, 1934 43 $ j pla N 23, 193 | 
Kovno Tan. 1, 1934 7 bh | Tokio Apr 7, 1986 B-ba 3-285 
Lisbor Mav 5, 1936 5 4) ) Vienna July 10,1935 4 +4 
New York Fed. | Warsaw Oct. 26, 1933 ¢ > 

Reserve Feb 1, 1934 ; l Wellington Mar. 2, 1936 $ 
Madrid July 15,1935 54 y Irish June 30, 1932 3! ; 
Montreal Mar. 11, 1935 + | 

Central Bank of Discount 1 te for member banks, 44°43; disc« t rate 

.6 a5 lied to bank id credit institutions ’ 


persons } firms 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Che Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 





Dec. 31, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, Dec. 16, Dec. 23, D wr, 
Waa 1Y8G 1Q86 1936 1986 1980 
( \ 1 
Fine me spies” waded ; J i ss 
. ‘ i 
Bank t ~ | 
M ers—el 
Not m e 4 ia 
Commie ial } um) \ é 
ee SE - — 
Rates of Exchange Par Dec. 31, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23, | De $ 
New York or Level 1935 193 19386 1s 
Le 1 j | | 
60 day (| Old | 
‘ Lop f tl | 4- SHE 1.9175 4-40O12 4-W44 4-902 
‘ es ‘| | New pa 1-93] 4-91} 19131} 4-9125 
L} 8-239 4-93 $-9143) 4-9125) 4-9118 
} is ent j i 6-83 5-615 $°037539 44-6705 4-6712 
Brrisse t ( l } $54 1 Rh I6-915 16-88 16-86 
Swit 1 ( s for 1 tra 32°67 w2°5 m5 99 | 22-98 
Italy Cents for 1 lira } 8-91 4-26) | 5-26) | 5-264 
Rorlj : f 11) -33 $-24 1-24 $0-24 | 40-24 
\ ts.for Aust iS IS-85 IS-72 18:71 | 18°71 
M 1 ras B-¢ 14-71 ane 
Viiiste ( 1 i SoG 67-90 | 54-53 4°76 | 54°76 
Cope t } (| 22-03 P45 1-98 1-98 
(rs) » 1 f | 15-37 1-80 j !4-G85 | 24°6R5 
| | 5-44 > 5-838 5-33 
\t | 1-29 ' 4h ’ “> 0-90} 
Mont ents for ¢ S| fou St ) 4 1) 
! Ce t 1 \ Sto4 SS! ’ ’ 28° 2h 
1 ents tor Id | + OO 4) 68 2g -Rt 
( tt . ents for lt j ’ ] 17-18 7-1 s7 0 
Buy tre : Cents for 1 pe | +Q7 3-47 0° 48 {0-45 
Rio de Janet ents ¢ 1 1 S31 S28 | 8-28 8-28 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
BuvinG RATES PER £100 STERI 
| 
| 
| 
' 
I ’ Liu | | I 
S \ tir J ; wr 7 4 lob 17 ¢ l ! I 
SELLING RATES PER /1 STE! 
Sight rel ph 
' 
I nh or ‘ 
Nbodesia 4915 99 15 © 
South Africa 100 2 6 WW 2 6 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
luc Baxk oF Lonpon AND Soutu America, Lrp., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 
exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia, 
are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rat 
inay be obtained by applving the dollar-sterling exchange rat: 
Bolivia.* ‘“* Official ’? commercial rate fixed at 50°17} bolivianos per 4 
as from November 13, 1936, 


Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175} pesos per 100 United States dollars on 
December 4, 1936, This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the ‘‘ open ”? market. 

Ecuador.* Sight selling rate on New York was maintained in November 


it 10-50 sucres per United States dollar. 

Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
United States dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is 
charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 

Official selling rate was 110 cordobas per 100 United States 
dollars ou November 30th. Open market rate for 70 per 
cent. of exchange accruing froin exports was 195 cordobas 
per 100 United States dollars, at same date 

Salvador. Sight rate on November 25, 1936, was 2-50 colones pet 
United States dollar. 

Sight rate on New York was 3:93 bolivares per United 
States dollar on December 3, 1936. 


Ntcaragua,* 


Venesuela.* 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
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OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OI 
NEW ZEALAND 








Le 


ndon on Australia and 
New Zealand | 


Australia and New Zealand 


on London* 








ae 
' ] 
| Buying | Selling Bu selling 
| New | j j 
1 | ~ 
Australia ee land | Australia | Zea-} °°") Ze 
7 bite my wf land tans 1 
iMa ' {an dant \ 
fail | Mail)! | fail | 
Ne nece din “= “-." ee a | 
a 25 jiza | 125 } 124 [1253 }124 
4 Ord Air Ord | An Ord. | | 
Mail | Mail | Mail) Mail Mail | Mail | 
Sizht 1226) 1268) 1258 1254 1125 4124 1244 1244] 1233 1125 4 124 7 
0) days 1268 | 1267 | 1255 | 126 24h 1 24H | 124] 125 R124 
60 days 1272 | 127% | 126% | 126) 1124) (1244) 123 1125 a lisa 
4) days 078 | 1272 | 1262127 | 124 [123% | 1223 1125 bl1244, 
* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100. LONDON 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Che following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended December 24, 1936, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


(Into and from United Kingdom) 


It : Exports 
1 | ‘ 
bron Bullion* | Coin# lo |} Bullion*® Coin 
| | 
' i 
} d £ | / | f 
British W. Afn 176,534 Denmark 227 | 
Tanganyika 8,346 Germany 19,720 
Kenv 13,895 Netherlands 4 UU 
British Tndi 318,709 Belgiun 114,600 | 
Australi 76,574 120 | «. tend if 1,360 
Vrinidad & Tobago 2.600 switzeriand i) 128 
British Guiana 12,179 Ios A 1,125,898 | 
(serman) 4490) Other Countries 675 
. . a is f ov 
eee eae 11,312 
Belgium 15,945 | 
France 5,919,262 OF | 
, . . 8h 7t2 | 
( hina 389,699 
Venezuela ‘3.918 
cr - am 14s 
Other Countries 5,784 10 
oe = ons f 3,374 a . on iJ S360 
] | } 7,212,769 L 28034 Potal 12erie 1 128 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 
Imports Txports 
Ire Bull ° ( I Bullion*® { 
‘ ° ' 
Irish Tree Stat 1100 | British India 7 296 
British Mala’ 66 Norwa 1,164 
\ustralia 1.848 Dent } 1.970 
New Zealand 3, da Poland 26,90) 
Vili 0.000 Germany 16,609 
"23 "45 ) Switzerland 6.1738 
Pi { fou 
’ } o¢ her aint ‘ vi 
therla \ 1s Ot ( tr 1.4 \ 14 
Bela 11,183 ; 
& Afyy 
! ‘ yh. 
, 17H 
4) ( tri 5 
: 6,380 s f wu 
< Is 1 .Sc4 ‘ 
lot 21 8: 41) Lot 81,413 0, a4 
} 


The following Statistics oft mmMports and ‘ xports of eold and silve I 
for the week ended December 31, 1936, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


(Into and from United Kingdom) 


Inport. }-\ports 
| 
bron Bullion*® Com? lo Bulliou* Cou 
4 j Ce ee 
British W. Afri 16.076 Aden and Depen- | ' 
British S. Africa 2,954,083 dencies : | 000 
Fanganyiha 11,273 British India | | 11.000 
kenya 2.455 Norway ... a iso | 
Veanda 7,708 Germany 57,150 
British India 295,488 France | $3,058 8,580 
Australia | 326,985 Algeria 119 | 0000 
New Zealand 32,287 . ; | ‘1 ‘400 
Bnitish Guiana 2,473 | Switzerland ...... 20,115 { 1,285 
Germany 9,660 | Saudi Arabia ; 3.000 
Netherlands 92,765 g21 | U.S.A. | 4,718,170 | : 
Belgium 419,261 Other Countries oe 450 | 
France . 5,927,533 | 39,600 
Other countries 3,886 { 3,415 | | 
. sean tf donne | 7 
Potals 10,097 .993 \ 4°336 Totals 4.831.212 : Maes 


oe _ } 
* At current market value. 
entered at face value 


+ Coin whi h is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
tnd shown i valics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 





THE ECONOMIST 





1937 


January 2, 


_IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER _ 





linports Exports 








i j | 
Prom Bullion*® Com? | lo ' Bullion® Coin? 
‘ i £ f 
British S. Africa 104.000 | Channel Island | 10M 
Australia i053). British India 259,252) 
New Zealand 6 Norway 2,200 | 
Crernaans | “gv Denmark 1,490 | 
Netherland 112) Germany 20,281 
Belgiun 8,600 | France 4,113 
France 491 228 | Switzerland a 3,093 | 
lapar | Jt1,649 | Austria | 2,914 
Other strc | SG | 24, Other countries »,623 | f 
| i 0 
tals 116.344 j 14,41; Petals | 896.056 | J 1 : 
\ 252 1\ 249 
| 
* At current market value + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdor 


entered at face value and shown in ialu Other coin is entered at current market vali 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND . 


146 ARRIVALS f | 1936 WITHDRAWALS f 
Dec. 24 Nil Dec. 24 ... 3 Nil 
s Nil | « 2 Nil 
29 Nil — Nil 
OU Nil | » oo Nil 
$1 Nil ae Nil 
Total Nil otal . Nil 
Movement, December 24, 1936, to December 31, 1936 (inclusive ) ; Nil 
Movement during year 1935 ; » €7,745,822 
Movement during 1936 (January 1 to December 31, 1936, inclusive)...... £113,609,527 1 
Movement, April 29, 1925, to December 31, 1936 (inclusive) ikeuashen £154,566,724 i 


Movement, September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to December 31, . 
1936 (inclusive) . £176,972,176 n 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs. Sainucl Montagu and Company write on December 23, 1936 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to £313,660,659 
on December 16, 1936, as compared with £248,660,346 on December 9 
1936. This increase is due to the purchase of £65,000,000 referred t: 
our December 16th letter. The present figure easily constitutes a rei 
holding of the Bank of England. In the open market about £2,150,000 
of bar gold was disposed of at the daily fixing. There has been some general 
demand, but prices have continued to rule at about dollar parity. The 
~.s. “ Strathnaver,” which sailed from Bombay on December 19th, carries 
gold to the value of about £255,000. 

Writing on December 30, 1936, Me -srs 


5a% 


Samuel Montagu and Compa 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to £313, 660,659 
on December 23rd, showing no change as compared with December 16 
In the open market about £1,800,000 of bar gold was disposed of at th 
dailv fixing during the four days under review. ‘There was a general 
demand and gold was also taken for Ainerica, prices continuing to rut 
at about dollar parity. The s.s. “ Ranchi’? which sailed from Boinb 
on December 26th carries gold to the value of about £221,000 


SILVER MARKET 
{f December 23 declares : 

Vitil December 23, 1936, there had been little movement in prices 
buying by the Indian Bazaars and sales on China account had again be 
the main features. ‘The tendency became easicr at the end of the we: 
following weaker advices from Bombay and to-dav Indian reselling was | 
evidence ; owing to poor support prices declined sharply, the quotations 
20{d. for cash and 203d. for two months’ delivery being jd. lower than 
those of December 22nd. The market is mainly influenced by movemetits 
in Bombay and prices would be likely to decline further should resellin: 
from this quarter continue. 


Pheir bulletin « 


Phe bulletin of De 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, the week under review comprised on 
four working davs. The market has been steady and prices showed so! 
uuprovement on buying by the Indian Bazaars; on December 24th t! 
demand from this quarter for silver for near delivery resulted in the ca 
price being quoted at a premium of }d., which, however, was 
iltogether maintained; the difference between the two quotations ha 
decreased to $d. by December 29th, but widened to jjd. on December 30t! 
China sales have continued and there have been speculative resales, bu! 
ofterings have again been on a moderate scale. There is no indication of an 
important change, but the Indian Bazaars are the main support of th 
uiarket and their attitude is likely to continue to decide the tendency. 


miber 30 continues 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :-— 


| 


Price of Ber Silver in 
London per ounce standard 


———$ 


Trice of Silve 
New York 
per ounce 


Price of Gold 
1Q4G | per 
Pine Ounce 


Equivalent 
Value 
| of £ sterling 








| ‘lwo -999 fine 
Cash | Months 
az s d. s. d. ad. d, 1936 Cent 
Dew, 17 |} H4t Sh | 12 0-98 21% 2u4 Dec. 16 45 
~ ae | W41 6b | 12 0-05 21} 21} , a 
19 141 7 | 12 0-01 213 214 » IW 45} 
21 141 Sk | 11 11-88 21; 21} a a= 
22 | 141 7 12 Ol | 21} 21% » 2b 453 
» 2B. | I 6 12 0-09 205 | 2048 0» 22 45% 
Average | 141° 6-75 12 0-03 21-229 | 21-177 
Dec. 24 141 64 12) 0-05 21 vs 204 » 2 4 
i on |} 141 6h | 12 0-05 | 2th 214 » 24 454 
=) | 141 4 | 12 0-26 | ny 214 " oR 454 
30 | I41 8 11 11-92 215 | 21 ve » 2 483 
Average ... | 141 6°25] 12 0-07 | = 21-234 21-047 
Dec. 31 | 141 7 12 0-01 | 21% | 21% 
—-——__ _ _ ___ SS nsssssseensts eesennenensenenenee 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the perivd 
from December 17, 1936, to December 23, 1936, was $4 -91} and the lowest 
$4°90%. The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during th: 
period from December 24, 1936, to December 30, 1936, was $4°92 and th: 
lowest 4°90}. 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 





Gross Rec eipts, 
week ended 
Dec. 27, 


1936 














RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Ageregate Gross Receipts 1936 
compared with 1935 


\ 


52 weeks) 


(b) Week ended (£000) £000) 

Dec. 25, 1936 neces || ame ee 

(c) Week ended 5/3 i ili ae = a 

Dec, 26, 1936 SIS2Z/SE1 SF || 5% >) 82) SR |} S- 
Fi SO Bl T she | BSisS] ash | 
310 | “| & ™“eo] So /O ~ | = 

- ' 2 | ae . ! ! 
Great 1936, 3,746 | 304) 132) SH BIS) 522) 10,935) 9,967) 5,274) 15,241) 26,176 

Western | 1935' 3,746 | 241) 83) 75) 158)  399)| 10,679] 9,487) 5,256) 14,743) 25,422 

] & N 1936, 6,332 | 412) 259) 187) 446 858 16,784, 17030) 12149) 29,179) 45,963 

Eastern | 1935) 6,336 | 333) 206} 183) 389} 722)) 16,422/16440/11774) 28,214) 44,636 

M. & 1936! 6,916}) 629) 348) 249) 587) 1,216)! 25,772)24932)12675) 37,607) 63,379 

Scottish | 1935) 6,923 | 498) 246) 188) 434) 932)) 25,079)23518) 12270) 35,788) 60,867 
' 1936! 2,153 | 392) 41, 30) 71)  463)) 15,954) 3,251) 1,611] 4,862) 20,816 
southern . 1935) 2,171 | 322) 31! 29) GO) 382); 15,588) 3,180! 1,585) 4,765) 20,353 
Total 1936) 1914641737) 780) 542 1822) 3,059 69,445/55180 31709) 86,889) 156334 

eae 1935/19177}/1394) 566) 475 1041) 2,435)) 67,768)52625/30885) 83,510) 151278 

(b) Beltast 1936} 80 | 2:1 0-3; 2°6)| 129-3 | 27-8) 157-1 
X Co. Down | 1935} SO 9.9 10-2 2-4)| 128-7 : } 26-5) 155 
b) Great 1936) 543 [15-0 6-6) 21-6!) 554°5 {89-8) 1044-3 

Northern ) 1935) 543 |14-9 5-6) 20°5)) 535-1 487° 2/1022 +33 

Great 1936) 2,076 47-1 37-0) S4- 1) 1844-4 2266: S5i41 10-8 
Southern 41935) 2,124 |45-0 07+5| 72-S||/1791-8 2123-4|/3915°2 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1934 and 1935 

(000's omitted) 

Creat 
| Western LMS L.N.ER southern 
second halt-vear 1935, compared 4 4 ‘ 

with second half-vear, 1934: 

Gross increase or decrease 196 192 224 Ist) 
hirst half-year 1936, compared 

with first half-year, 1935: 

Gross in rease or decrease lH O37 544 S35 
second half-year 1936, compared 

with second half-year, 1935 : 

26 weeks to December 27, 1936 491 1.575 71 37S 
Weekly average second half 1936 1s 60) SS, 14 
Latest week 1936 compared with | 

Piha cdudeasereniicirees 123 | N4 156 t §] 
' 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
Compared with 
* Lakings sponding period of 
before pooling last vear 
Veer ending December 26, 1946 £535.600 47,000 
\nuregate 26 weeks to December 26, 1936 £14,697,200 160,200 
* Por an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see Lhe 
Economist, Mat 17, 1934. pave 610 
y ‘ ~ ‘ y y > % 
OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 
| G Receipts | Gross Averegute 
. ° ( tor Weel Keceipts 
\ : 
= Sam 1986 1936 
INDIAN 
{ 1936 Xs Is Is I 
\sson Bengal 45 INov. 30) 1,330) £5.60, 100) $7,934) 1.14.79.572 $.57.825 
Barsi Lt. Rv | 35 | 30) 2ar +L op2oo 43.100) 10.42.2800 17 WM) 
Bengal & N. Western | 11 |Dee. 10) 2,112 10,79, 856, --1,08,357) 69.83.218 $98,121 
Bengal-Nagpur 17 10) 3,268) $23,89,000) 4+ 2,67,586) 5,54,75,517)— 31,57, 961 
Bombay, Bar. & C.1 38 1) 3.072 +37 20MM) 1.50000 7.91.86 000 29.45.01 
Madras & S. Maht $5 [Nov 30) 3,229) £20,26,000) + 2,44,938) 4,70,80,507 49295 
Rohilk’'d & Kumaon 11 (Dec. 10) 546 *1,99, 25 8.444. LIS3 86) 6OTTS 
south Indian 35 INov. 30)! 2,532 $13,35,4% 56,0009) 356,45,677 3,386,032 
; 10 davs 



















Antotugasta (Chili) 
ind Bolivia) 1 & 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 

1936 “t ee d oe ee ee 
Dec. 27} 834) 17,480) 4 3,530) 735,530 79,5200 
sal 7353 f $118,000 2300) 4,068,500 478 5th) 

- \ * £7,320 os? 239,995 29,03 

16) ge, J 21,615,000) + 241,000) 34,202,300 + 1,078,900 

~~. U8 100,186 19,457} 2,020,638 74.708 

12) $147,600 27,500) 3,465,100 532,400 

6! 5.084 $2,379,000 115,000) 51,021,000 033,008 

. *£147,581 14,561} 3,014,659 102.047 

6) 1.930 $927,000 171,000) 18,738,000 497 (KM) 

a . | 9657, 506 13,088 1,107,399 45.804 

"3 zi) +2 509,310 379,600! 61,525,240) + 9,736,890 

7 */ 155,064 30,535) 3,633,402 391.019 

| 12) 273} €12,523 382} 287,324 47,635 
| a eer f2,571 diy $7,576 8,259 
12) 185 (1,235 159 43,391 5,091 
12) 211} fS34 7 23,597 $908 

“I " * 458 .00K 37,000) 14,239,000 Gus Oe) 

— 28.410 4.850 8400000 5G N50 

4S sin +909 BOO 18.300) 5,642,404) S09 200) 

ee LL #£13,002 1.762] 333,100 ‘5 

‘ i 9.700 1.1loe 425.800) 8.500) 

= pane f Ms 2008000 SU2, 000) 89,003 000) + GD 620 Oe 

7 — £24,263 7,509} 1,036,441 106,468 

26) . | Ms. 391,000) 4 32,000) 17,560,000) + 1,807,006 

15} 897] +af2,762 4,199) 112,306] — 34,276 

26) 274) $2,936,000 792,000) 67,219,000) +8, 680,000 

26 100! Col. 33,500 5.000 360,358) 4 2,362 

iy 1534 Ms2370000 1,000) 125,776,000) + 19061000 

ach ~ ST 0£ 28,835 999) 1,497,782 244,325 

26) 1,353) 419,497 3,808 411,725 11,513 


\rgentine N.1} 26 
B.A. and Pacitic .... | 26 | 
B.A. Central 24 
B.A. Gt. Southern 26 
} 
B.A. Western .. 26 
| 
Central Argentine ... | 26 
Central Uruguavan.. } 24 
( Urg. (East Ext.) 24 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) 24 
C. Urg. (W. Ext 24 
Cordoba Central 26 
Entre Rios ty 
\ s ) i 
Gs. Westn. of Brazil 50 
Leopoldina ~ | 92 
Leopoldina Termnl. | 52 | 
Nitrate . } SO} 
Paraguay Central 26 
Salvador . 26 | 
San Paulo +1 
United of Havana .. | 26 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended Dec. 26, 16-12 pesos to the £. 


Vree market rate 
1 Converted at ofticial ra 


te. 


* Receiy 


¢ Converted 





ts in Argentin 


¢ 6 
il 





os f 





ught. 


ntrolled free"? rate 


J Converted at the “ free’ rate as a result of a decision of the High Court 
™~ 7 7 
CANADIAN 
| } 1936 a ee S S 
Canadian National Sl iDec. 21'23564 3,754,676 2863.8 40) DRO,502 865 PIQSTIES 
Canadian Pacitic 51 O117220 2 943,00) 290.000) 134.79 1.000) + 8 564,000 
" . — " 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
byvptian Delta Light 1936 r fe oe i ‘ 
Railways 47 (Dec. LO 621 $8,211 S11 174.138 G35 
levptian Markets 51 24 2091 724 87.706 3,088 
far. Southn. of Spai $4 (Ang. 2Y bos Ps. 14,208 GBI.843 840,732 724.850 
Mextoan Railway 31 Ds o1 183 $245,200 toa + 840.000 eK) Pee 
~ $10 days. 
er ~ y AL re 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
936)! Irs Irs Fre Ky 
Siiez Canal 31 | Dee “1 134 YSU OO 2 TE TZ SOOO OURO $5,730 te 
7 10 day 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
: a | re 1936. | = si a 
Anglo-Argentine .... | 51 |Dec. 23) 325 €569, 18] 11.476) 32,703,649 418,603 
B. Aires Lacroze . | 24 13 $76,794 lt 1.367 57 S14 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 6 vin 6.206 oI 
Calcutta Tranmwavs 51 JH Rs. 1.24,542 1a Sux 1 4 
Isle of Thanet Elec.. | 50 16 £2917 S 177,904 is 
Liverpool Corp the | a8 | et (34.012 4918 1.140.235 ro.1s4 
Madras Bleetri Win ui +R 45.455 * ng 1.92 098 HOTU 
7] tmight 
y , ~_ 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
fteceipts for Mont} te 1? 
Z De | K ipts f 1 l 
( ipa S bending — 
= Wort 
~ 1Q4ib I 1946 
P ec > | | 
Bilbao River 1 11 jNov. 30] Gross £341 1.559 14.949 ® (4 
Brazilian [rae tior 11 (Nov. 30; Gross | $2,837,013) 4+ 373,819) 29,282,268 1,449,694 
| Net $1,585,960) + 322,938) 16,080,156) 1,186,151 
Burma Flectrie } Now. 30) Gross} Rs. 51,195] 2,043} ad | 8.475 
Canadian National | TL |/Nov. 40) Gross |$16,151,674 903,968 169,486,264 11,215,644 
Net | $2,383,271 54,116] 12,227,251 135,471 
Canadian Pacific 1} }Nov. 30) Gross {$12,117,000 258,000 126,310,000 8,272,400) 
| Net $3,539,000 834,000) 19,770,000 678,000 
Midland of West | } | 
Australia. + Nov. $0} Gross | $13,196 1,323 67,261 1,520 
| \ 


\ | 





Company 


_ Financial, Land, etc. 
Taylor Woodrow Estates ... 


Motor Cycle and Aviation | 


Fairey Aviation Co. 


Rubber 


United Serdang (Sumatra)... 


Trusts 


Scottish Consolidated 


Rio Claro Investment 
Other Companies 


Purnell and Sons 


| 
| 


Yea 


lend 


ny 


31 
_ 30 


. 3 | 


r, 30 | 


. 30 | 
. 30 | 


| 
| 


Bal ice 


' 
from | 
Juast 


Account | 


| 
' 


24,876 


33,438. 
$2,169 
17,185 
59,831) 


3,759 


Net Profit 
After 
Payment 
ot 
Deben- | 
ture 
Interest 


/ 


29,183 


60,176 

| 
166,584, 
27,246 
90,613 


33,874) 


Amount 
| Available 


for 


Distri- 
bution 


Dividend 


| 


| Prefce. | 


i/Amount| Amount 
| 4 | f | 
54,059; 6,000 7,500! 


93,614) 


248,753, 


! 


44,431, 17,344. 5,78 


150,444) 45,846, 


37,633) 


8,310) 8, 


| 


| \ppropriation 


Ordinary 


Rate 


~ 


Hr 
tap toe 


| 
iCarried to 
Reserve, 
| Deprecia 
| tion, et 


19,000 


23,673| 
| 
' 


4,958 


16,500) 


' ' 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Period 


Ye 


Balance 
Forward 


Net 
Protit 


/ / 
40,559 44,376 


36,489 39,112 


82,753 96,959 
16,348 22 900 
64,865, 85,745 


4,198) 


Correspondin ' 


]ast 


il 


Divi 
dend 


10 


{ 


5 
| 6 





(a) No comparable figures. 
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44 THE FCONOMIST 


COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


lia world-wide upward movement of the prices of raw 
materials and crude foodstuffs continued during the past 
fortnight at an increasing pact ndeed, there was little 


evidence this season of the usual lull in business on the 
commodity markets over the Christmas holidays. The wider 
impli ations of the recent upward rush of prices are discuss¢ d 
in a Note of the Week. ‘ 


Wheat prices continued to advance rapidly to the highest 
level since 1929. Unfavourable weather in Argentina and 
Australia and a persistent demand by European importing 
countries focussed attention on the narrow margin between 
estimated world supplies and requirements this season. 
Quotations for raw sugar, though still well below the pre- 


depression level, experienced a sudden jump. The markets 
in cocoa and cotfee were firm, but no tea auctions took place 
this week. At Smithfield, beef was cheaper and mutton 


slightly dearer. Bacon was marked up in price, but butter and 


eggs were seasonally cheaper. 


Hectic dealings took place in the market for rubber, and th« 
price of this commodity was driven up to the highest level 
since 1929, although no shortage of supplies is in sight. 





January 2, 1937 





AND TRADE 





\mong non-ferrous metals, tin was cheaper than a tortnight 
ago, but copper, lead and spelter again went ahead. Thx 
price of lead is now well above the average for 1929, but 
quotations for copper and spelter are still considerably bel 
that level. Linseed and linseed oil were marked up on the 
news that the import requirements of the United States 
1937 may be 50 per cent. higher than during the past y 
and because of unfavourable weather in Argentina Unit 
States cotton rose slightly, and the markets in textile 
materials were generally firm 

In the United States, too, many primary products advance 
rapidly in price during the past fortnight. Thus, Moody's 
index (December 31, 1931 100) rose to 207-0 on Wednesda. 
against 201-3 a week earlicr, 191-0 a month ago, and 165-7 
on the same day last year. 


COAL 
SHEFFIELD. — After the pre-Christimas rush the market has b 


n. 
quieter, especially in household supplies. There is, however, a good 
inquiry for industrial fuel of all descriptions, and collieries are very well 
booked. The market in gas coal is steady. There is considerable pressure 
for coke, supplies of which are short. Export business ts on a fair scale. 
l’rices generally show no change. 


(Continued on page 45) 





SECURITY PRICES IN 1936 


(See Leading Article on page 26) 


| Yield, allowing for 





Prices in | |} Accrued Interest and 
! 1936 Price | Price | Redemption wher 
Dev Der Rise of necessary 
* | Fallin 
, sl, 31, ieee 
High- | Low- 1935 | 1936 Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
est est 1935 1936 
Lo! Cy 87} 824 R64 S44 2 » 17 10 » 419 
3°), Conversion, 1944-64 121) 116} } 120 117} -2; | i? Oo Pts: 6 @ 
3°” Funding, 1959-69 1o4z |-ton | 1024 | woud | —1k | 216 9 | 218 6 
4 Fndg. Loan, 1960-90 1194 LISh) 113 1164 $$); 3 00 - i 4 
4°. Conversion 1944-49 | I wo) LOTR | ony 137-6 80 
3} , War I n 108 104 + 105% z 4 1 » | | 4 
3°” Local Loans 4s 942 woh a é ; | 3 0 
India and Dominion | 
Canada 3}%, 1950-55... 105, | look | 102 103 | ; 0 yoo 
India 3} Ji¥ \ OG 7 Rh ; 1} 312 2 42 0 
Australia 5°), 1945-75 113g | loo} | 1 li —1 | 313 3 313 6 
N. Zealand 34°, 1949-54 | 1043 99¢ | 101} 103 wis 8 0 i a 
I reien Government 
Argentine 4°, Rec. 1952 | 108 991 lols lol | jo Hw s 19 0 
Ik 4°, “Roca” | 993 RY 89 973 |} +8) | 419 9 450 
Austrian 44°, 1934-59 | 98 s2 85 87 rig 913 0 | 510 3 
Brazil Funding 5°, “A” 78 ; 83 81 2 519 9 or ee 
hina 5 1913) Keorg Un ‘ y Us 44 5 13 ' 5 9 @8 
French 4°. Rente 5} 172 >} 17} S 418 0 | 5 8 7 
German 7 69] 53 38 55 ; 23011214 6 
Japanese 6°, 1924 97 83 om S84 8 610 1 7 6 
Other Fixed Interest | 
Cent. Elect. 5%, 1950-70 | 1204 115s Llos 120 3} 312 0 a 
Pt. of Lond. 5%, 1950-70 | 123 | 119 119 121 - i 3 7 8 3 2 3 
Met. Water Board, 3 (B Ww a5 YS ay j ] ; j 4 $+ oOo 9 
Imperial Chem.7°, Pref 35,44 $29 $4,-x) 3D I e2df 40 0 
Gas Lt. & Coke 3°, Deb. | 93} 84 | 9 S44 54 3 6 8 311 0 
Shell Trspt. 7% 2nd Pf. | 34/11}) 32/14) 33/- | 34/- } 41 442 120 
British Rauways 
1L.M.S. 4°. Deb. Stk. } A11h | 105$ | LOS | 107g | 4 | 141 314 5 
Gt.Westn. 5% Guar.Stk. | 1354 | 127} | 132) | 133 316 8 | 316 4 
L.M.S. 4° Pf. Stk. 1923 | 83 524 44 sis 27 219 8 | 418 2 
L.N.E.R.4% 2nd Pf£Stk. | 3If | 15) | 20 29 1 +9 | Nil Nil 
L.M. &S. Ord. Stl 343 7 Is 34 16 Nil Nil 
Gt. Western Ord. Stk.... 65g | 45) | 50 | 65 15 6 0 0 412 $3 
L.& N.E.R. Pf£Ord.stk. 4 | 9 | Ww 2142) Ni | Ni 
London Transport C. Stk 112} 93 | 108 YS 0}; 3140 f,41 8 
southern Pref. Ord. Stk. Os } 82} 83 96 +13 416 6 5 42 
Overseas Railway 
Canadian Pacific ($25 16 | 1g 11 15 4 Nil Nal 
Buenos A. Gt. Sti Ord 32 14 Is 31! 134 Nu “1 
KRuenos A. West. Ord 30} lif 14 304 16 Ni Nu 
Cent.Arg.44% Nm-CmPf 74 : 4) 71 47 Ni 117 11 
6°> Cun. Pref. ... 91 oo 24 91 67 N Nil 
Banks 
Barclays “* B” (41 809 | 74/54] 78/6 | 79 6d sal 10 6 
|.lovds 45, with 41 paid 65/44 60/3 63 65 3.16 $13 9 
Midland £1, fully paid 989i 91 956 | 946 | —2 346 $79 
Nat. Prov. £20 with /4pd 16 144) 153 16} 318 0 $15 6 
Westminster{4wthf{Ipd. (100 1}, 90.6 | 946 | 99.6 5 316 0 312 0 
Construcitonal Industries | | 
Associated Cement (41) 1109 | 64/9 | 65 108 9 13.9 $40] 410 
British Oxygen (f1 135 86.3 | 111/3 | 120 +89; 3 401 20 0 
General Electric (41 96 73;3 | 74 94/6 14-206) 211 0 | 3 2 6 
Guest, Keen, & Al 396 31 44.3 353 1 3 4 OF] 2:17 OF 
London Brick (41) $49!) 66,3 | 83/9 | 71/3 12/6) 5 8 0 | 6 6 O 
Murex (/1) at 7 7h 9%! +34) 213 3 | 212 o 
Stewarts and Lloyds ({1) | 43.74) 30/74) 34/- | 43 9 219 31260 
Thomas (Richard) (6/8 17/1 129 | 14,6 16,9 2/3 zis @ 513 0 
lurner and Newall (/1 129] 7U/- | 7O/-x|112/-x 42 $11 0 33 6 
United Steel Cos. (£1 35/11}, 29/- 316) 31/9 } 41) 49 7 414 ' 
Vickers (10/-) 997) 2 20/3 | 34/6 14-143) 119 0 0 
Consumption 7 rade | j i 
Amer. Tobaceo (41) | 135,7) 113/1§) 1189 | 1338/9 | +15 $ 5 3 1 
tillers (£1) 126/3 | 95/6 | 97/6 | 124 2/6) 42 0 35 0 
Guinness (“A”) (£1) | 161/6 | 140/6 | 151/3 | 142/6 | —8'9| 316 6 400 
Harrods ‘1 86/3 ' 77/6 83/9 | 85/- +1/3 $16 0 317 6 


Consumption T rades—cont. 





Imperial Toba £1 { 185/74) 147/6] 157/6 ) 181/3 ;4+ 23,9) 217° 0 2 13 y 
Marks & Spencer (A)(5/-) | 103/9 |81/10}) 90/74x! 876) (2 >40127 6 
Tate and Lyle (£1) | 96/9 | 83/6 | 87/6 8S | +6d 2 687 421% 8 
Unilever (/1) 4444! 293 | 2944) 44/4p415/- 4:12 0 3 0 0 
Woolworth (F, W.) (5/-) | 183,1}) 82/6c)116/10}) 889 | (s) | 3 8 0 | 21S 3 
Textiles j | } | | 
Bradford Dvers (£1) LO/1O4 69 lt i 89 | —1/3 | Nil } 
British Celanese (10/-) } 415 6 | 8/6 | 14 93 5 | Nil NI 
Coats (J. & PB.) (f1 | 669 | 49/3} 65/- | 53 12/-| 44 0 315 
Courtaulds £1 61 47/74 | 58/9 | 57,6 1/3} 210 6 - te 
Motors, etc. a “) te 7 | | 
Austin (5/-) 9553 |] 409 | 41/3 | 47/- | +8/9] 6 1 0 ’ 
lbunlop Rubber (£1 42.9 39) 40 35 5-~-| 400 }]4 94 
bord (£1) ; w- | 363 | 33/1}, —-3 15 2715 0 ; 0 
Leyland (41 i326) 749) BI {1226 |+ 42,6) 3 1 3 Ib 
Rolls Royce 41 192/- | 150/- | 152/6 | 180/- | +27/6| 211 0 217 0 
General Industrial | | | 
bles & Wrs. 54% Pref. | 115} | 99 | 106 | 101 5 sis o | 5 8 0 
( rompton Parkinson(5/-) | 89/6 | GO/— 1125/-x! 75/-x (fs) | O10 0 Ff 16 6 
Imperial Chemical (/1) 44/3 16674! 37/6 | 42 46| 4 6 6 + 16 
International Nickel | $67 | S43} | S464 | $654 +198} 23 3 | 2 9 
P. & O. Deferred (£1 } 35/6 18 | 17/6 | 30 + 12/6] Nil 213 «4 
United Mo 6,8) | 27/9 | 21/3} 21,3x) 25/-x} +3/9| 210 0 3.14 
Plantations | 
R r Trust (/1) ; 293 30/6 | 43.6 | + 13; , § O 2 5 
\ Dutch 1 4 24,9 °26/6 43/6 |+-17/-| 3 10) 116 
id. Tea, etc. (410 23% Is | 21} 19s | —1} 410] 5 5 O 
Oud | } | 
\nglo-Iranian Oil (/1 102 689 | 68/9 | 98/9 30/-| 3 31/309 
Bur h Oil (£1) 108/9 | SI/G}!) S1/104) 107 $25 14 314 0 (20 
Shell (41) 1289 | S81/6t) 81/3 | 128/9|+476) 3 2 OF 214 0 
Minin | | 
Ashanti Goldfields (4. -) 839 157 13 37.6 §2'6 | +25 5 640«O fo 
Crown Mines (10 lo} 13% W3yex, 164 +3) 6 6 UO 6 0 OU 
“7% nies" (41 931k | 71/9 76 S838 + 42 5 5 0 } 411 
Randfontein (41 83/74} 50 53/3x} 756 |+ 22/3} 710 oO 613." 
sub-Nigel (10 13h | lly 128 | 13x; + | 6 6 DO 6 16 
Union Corp. (12.6) f.p 202'6 | 166/3 | 167.6 |} 200/-- 1432/6) 414 0 4 0 
WestWitwatersrand (/ | 19} 4% 42 | Is} + 14/-| Nil Nil 
Wiluna Gold (£1) 56/104) 31/3 | 55 - | 36/3 189, 7 4 0 5 10 4 
Rhokana ({1 13 5 58 13 +78 2 6 0 169 
Roan Antelope (5 78 31/9 | 32/3 | 75/6 |+43/3) 3 1 6 119 0 
Malayan Tin (5/-) 48 23/74) 32/- | 48/-x|+ 16/-| 7 Oo O 8 6 0 
| | ! j j 


x Ex-dividend. + Free of Income Tax. (a) Price before share bonus of one new 


ire for each share held. ) Since end of 1935 there has been a bonus of one new 

ch ten held. (c) Based on a dividend of 50 per cent. (s) Comparison 

afiected by bonus share distribution 
MOVEMENTS IN SECURITY PRICES SINCE 1932 
ACTUARIES INDEX (DEC. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Fixed luterest Securith | Ordinary Share 
x a) oo | ane | Tron and] 445. 
= Debs Pref, | Rails | Steel | 

December, 1932 131-6 113-1 | 97-8 | 68-2 43-2 | 47-9 

1933 131-6 181-7 111°6 82-9 | 48-0 60°3 

1934 165-3 125-6 | 120:7 | 75-0 52-1 65:1 

1935 154°5 124-8 | 120-6 64-9 67°8 75:2 
January, 1936 . | 152-2 125-4 121-3 71-7 70:8 | 78-0 
February ,, 151-4 125-5 121-3 | 64-4 73:1 78:1 
March, Re } 151-0 | 125-5 120-4 | 70°4 | 71-4 75°5 
April # 151-7 | 125-8 120°7 72-9 70°7 75:8 
May, ; | 149-7 125-7 121-1 | 68-8 | 67-7 | 74-4 
Jun nd | 152-7 125-7 i686 | 66-4 | 71-7 75:5 
Jul, | 150-8 | 125-5 | 122-4 | 69-5 | 79-4 77.3 
\ t “ 150-6 | 125-3 122-9 | 77-1 =| 797 79-0 
September,» 150-9 125-6 122-8 | st-5 | 80-1 79-6 
October, —,, | 151-0 126-2 123-0 | 86-3 | 84-1 81-3 
November, ,, } 150-1 | 126-1 123-0 87:1 83°3 81-6 
December, ,, ; 150-9 | 125°6 122-5 | 86-6 33-0 | 81-3 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— As the production of coal in this district 
a is been interrupted by the holidays, supplies for prompt delivery cannot 
be obtained. Inquiry from Scandinavia for Northumberland steam coals 
is good, and there are indications that quotations for these coals may 
increase further during the first few months of this year. Durham gas and 
manufacturing coals are in active demand from home consumers, and it 
will be necessary to increase production as a result of the res tiption ot 
trade with Italy. The market in cokes of every class is ste ady. 


GLASGOW.—The market is closing the year on a firm note. New 
export and home business is quiet, mainly because supplies are fully 
booked. Indeed, collieries find difficulty in covering contractual commit 
ments, The arrival of delayed tonnage has created considerable conges 
at the loading ports. Bookings after the colliery holidays are substantial 
ind the outlook is good. 


CARDIFF.-- Conditions on the Cardiff coal market have been excep 
tionally favourable this week. ‘There has been a good supply of tonnage ; 
collieries have been unusually well stemmed; prices have been firm with 
i rising tendency; and pits have been regularly employed. Colliery owners 
and exporters are quite optimistic concerning the probable course of trade 
during the early part of the new year. The chief fly in the ointment is 
the increase in transport and shipment costs. Since Januarv Ist the rebat 
on the conveyance rate from pit to port is 5-4d., compared with the previous 
allowance of 6-S6d. per ton, while of the scheduled rebates on shipment 
charges all that survive are }d. per ton on tipping and weighing and 10 per 
cent. on wharfage rates. It is estimated that these cuts will add approxi 
mately £200,000 per annum to the transport and shipment costs on a 
volume of tratfic equal to that of 1936. Representations have been made 
to the Great Western Railway Company on the subject, and Sir James 
Milne, the general manager, has agreed to receive a deputation of the 
Commercial Committee of the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal 
Owners’ Association next week. France is the most active market, but 
shipments are heavier in most directions, and there have been several 
tixtures for Italy during the past few days. ‘The position of large coals is 
better than it has been for several years, while smalls of all classes continue 

arce, price increases being recorded of 6d.-9d. per ton for bunker through 
Gd, for washed smalls, 3d. for inferior qualities, and Is.-1s. 6d. for bitu 
munous peas. Coke is in active demand, and patent fuel and pitwood are fir 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON, — Last week’s report of the London Tron and Steel Exchange 
indicated that the vear was drawing to a close with conditions of scarcit, 
ruling in practically all the world’s iron and steel markets. British prod 
tion in 1936 exceeded all previous records; but it was not sufficient to 
meet all requirements, and nearly all steelworks entered the new vear in 


irrear with deliveries. The ditficulties have been accentuated by the 
hortage of steel which has deve loped in other parts of the world 
Continental deliveries under the quota seem likely to be delayed, as thi 


Cartel countries appear to have no surplus steel for the British market. 

Business in pig iron has been limited by the reluctance of producers to 
add to their already congested order books. Efforts are being made to 
inerease production, but uncertainty regarding supplies of coke and or 
ire checking developments. 

In the semi-finished steel department the scarcity which was temporarily 
relieved a short time ago by increased imports from the Continent is again 
in evidence. British producers, although operating at capacity, are unable 
to meet the demand, and in eed cases have booked up their nocalian tion 
for some months to come. 

Business in finished steel is very active, and consumers would willing 
book far beyond the dates up to which producers are willing to commit 
themselves. Export business has been on the light side, although inquiry 
has been considerable. 


SHEFFIELD.— Business on the iron and steel market this week has 
been on a comparatively small scale, for manufacturers are so heavily 
committed that they have very little material available for early delivery. 
Most producers of foundry and basic pig iron have already sold the whol 
of their output during the first quarter of 1937, and bookings to June, and 
even beyond, are common. All the available blast furnaces in Derbvshire 
are In operation, but it is only just possible to keep up delivery with 
requirements. There is no expectation that Lincolnshire producers will 
have anything for disposal here for some time to come, probably not this 
vear, The long- xpected revision of hematite prices brings the quotation 
tor both East and West Coast mixed numbers to 103s, per ton, delivered 
Shetheld and district. In finished iron, demand tor common and marked 
bars is expanding, and mills are better employed than for a long period. 

lhe pressure for basic and acid carbon steel billets continues to increase 
! here is a shortage of basic steel billets, producers being unable to accept 
all the business on offer. Prices have been raised by 2s. 6d. per ton from 
new year’s day, but this is regarded as of little consequence compared 
with the problem of securing supplies. Wire rod business is on a big 
cale, and it is understood that there will shortly be a revision of prices. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.— the year closes with a strong 7 mand for all 
classes of pig iron and steel and with considerable pressure tor deliverie 
the number of blast furnaces in operation in the North-E ast area on 
December 31, 1936, was 31, compared with 27 a year ago. The increas 
in the production of Dig iron during 1936 was considerable, tot il oe 
being estimated at 2,100,000 tons, compared with 1,724,000 tons produced 
in 1935, But the increase has not sutticed to meet the growing demand, 
uid it is expected that during the first quarter of this year at least 3 or 4 
additional blast furnaces will be put into operation in this area. 

Business has been done in hematite and foundry pig iron at the recently 
revised prices for delivery during the first quarter, and in some cases during 
the second quarter, of 1937. The official minimum prices in operation at 
December 31, 1936, to home consumers were No. 3 Cleveland foundry 
Sls. per ton, and No. 1 East Coast hematite 98s. per ton, delivered locally ; 
with the rebate of 5s. per ton to purchasers of hematite who obtain theu 
supplies from local producers. Exports of pig iron increased during the 
past week, 

Semi-finished and finished steel quotations have been advanced as 
follows: steel billets by 2s. 6d. per ton, and steel bars by 3s. per ton. 
Current prices are: {6 5s. per ton for soft steel billets, £7 10s. per ton tor 
hard steel billets, and £9 10s. per ton for steel bars. 

Good Durham blast furnace coke is finding ready buyers at 24s, 6d. 
per ton, delivered furnaces. No quotations can be given for foreign ore; 
supplies are coming forward steadily, but freight rates continue high. 
Recent fixtures from Bilbao to Middlesbrough have been made at Ys. 3d., 
including freight charges. The market for iron and steel scrap continues 
strong, with demand steadily increasing. Heavy steel melting scrap has 
been sold at 61s. 6d. per ton, with merchants asking 62s.6d. per ton, delivered 
works, 


GLASGOW.—Works closed on Thursday for the new year holidays, 
which last for about a week. Great efforts were made to meet the many 


demands for delivery before the works closed. When work is resumed, 
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every branch of the iron and steel trade in the West of Scotland will hav: 


plenty of work on hand, and there is every prospect of steady emplovmen 
for along spell. Scottish steelmakers have had an exceptionally busy vear, 


and output was far in excess of previous years. Large tonnages have been 
taken up by re-rollers, whose turnover has been tar in excess of tha 
anticipated at the beginning of last year. Although thev have obtaine 


considerable tonnages from Continental makers in addition to the home 
po plies, it has been diffi ult to keep plant s regularly emploved, Extensions 
>in progress at several steelmaking plants, and increased | 


“ws available during 1937. 


Sheetmakers in Glasgow have reason to be fairly well ng eto with the 
year’s progress. A considerable proportion of their plant has been 


employed; makers are producing, and finding a ready market tor, lat 


tonnages of highlv-tinished material. Demand for galvanised shee ts ha 
not increased te the same extent as that for black sheets, but it has al 
unproved, particularly during the past few months. The outlook in th 
branch is enecoyraging. Structural engineers in Glasgow are exceedingl 


busv; indeed, practically all engineering tirms in the West of Scotland are 
tully employed and have much work on hand. Machinery makers, too, 
have many important contracts on their books, much of which is. tot 
export. Sheet-metal workers, tank makers and other users of steel in the 
Glasgow district, seem to be doing an increasing business. In general, the 
outlook for the iron and steel industry in this district is promising. 
CARDIFF.—Business continues satisfactory. For the time being 
the tinplate works are fully booked, and in the event of any furthe: 
expansion in demand the output quota will probably again be increased 
Shipments last week were restricted owing to the holidavs, but at 60,676 


boxes, they were 9,000 boxes greater than in the corresponding week ot 
1935. Galvanised sheets are firm at £13 15s. per ton f.o.b., and steel sheet 
and tinplate bars at 16 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered. There is no abatemeiit 
in the demand for pig iron, ingot steel and black sheets. 

Last week tinplate works were working at 72 per cent. of capacity, and 


the scheduled minimum price was increased from 18s. 9d. to 19s. 9d. pe 
basis b 3 b 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.— The market opened very firin after the holidays and on 
uesday the standard cash quotation, at £49 3s. 9d., reached a new high 
level for over six vears. On Wednesday, however, there was a sharp 


reaction to £48 10s, The earlier rise was largely due to purchases | 
brokers and agents who are normally sellers: it is believed that several 
merchants were forced to buy after having sold too treelv recenth I} 
decline on Wednesday was not unexpected after the steep rise during the 
past ten days, It does not, however, seem as though this reacti 

the beginning of a major decline, as the sentiment of speculators is stl 
very cheerful and there are hardly any weak bull Reports from prod 
centres indicate considerable increases in output. During the past we 
an increase of 3,058 tons to 14,636 tons in the Northern Rhodesia 
November output was made public by the Brit South Africa ¢ 

the United States dailv turnovers have greatly decreased atter the twe 
recent advances in the domestic quotation, but it is beheved that 
mnarket will become more active in the first half of January. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 4,050 tons on Monday, agau 
$900 tons last week ; 5,050 tons on Tuesday, agaist 4,200 ton cist Wee 
3,250 tons on Wednesday, against 6,750 tons last week.  Dotnestic spot 
was quoted at 11-57 cents per Ib, in New York on Wednesday, agamst 
11°50 cents a week ago and 10°47} cents a month Wednesday’ 
otticial closing price for standard cash in London was #48 10s to 448 IIs. 3d 
compared with £48 2s. 6d. to £48 3s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of rehned 


copper in British official warehouses at the oan of last week, at 44,740 
tons, show a decrease of 365 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 856 tor 
remain unaltered. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.-—-[Lead prices moved in the sanmte wavy a 
copper. On Tuesday the cash quotation rose to £28 13s. 9d., the highest 
level since 1929, but on Wednesday it reacted to £27 ISs. 9d. There 
are no new features in the lead position. Supplies remain rather scarce 
while demand is active. It is likely that the present high price level wil 
gradually stimulate production in higher cost countries, but it I 
some time before the present scarcity of supplies can be removed. The 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics reports a sharp rise trom 128,800 
short tons to 145,200 short tons in the world lead production during 





November. United States production, which is included in these figures, 
was, however, only 1,000 tons up at 40,300 short tons. This increase 1 
certainly welcome, but before more detailed figures are available no dehnit 
judgment as to its true significance can be giver Spelter was relative! 


easy earlier this week. On Tuesday, however, it followed the gem 
rise and reached the £20 mark for the first time since 1930. On Wednesd 
the spelter price showed remarkable resistance to the gene ral reaction and 
lost onlv Is. 3d. The late strength of the metal was due to the view of 
many speculators that spelter is greatly undervalued as compared wit! 
other non-ferrous metals and thus offers opportunities of speculati 

profit. This opinion is certainly not unfounded and a difference of nea 
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THE 





(10 between lead 


ind spelter prices, which existed at one time this 
eems too high. 


it must be kept in mind, however, that spelter production 
is compared with consumption is too high and still tends towards highet 
levels, At the beginning of January two Belgian works will resume produc 
tion after several years of idleness. 


Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 3,550 tons on 
Monday, against 4,000 tons last week ; 2,200 tons on Tuesday, against 4,500 
tons last week; 2,600 tons on Wednesday, against 4,500 tons last week 


‘The New 


b-00 cents 


York quotation 
da week Azo 

quotation in London for 
vas £27 18s. 9d. per ton 


on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per lb., 
and 5°20 cents a month ago. The 

oft foreign for shipment during the 
, compared with £28 2s. 6d. 


agalist 
official closing 
current month 


a week ago. 


Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 2,250 tons on Mot 
ivainst 3,750 tons last week: 4.750 tons on Tuesday, against 3,800) ton- 
ist week; 3,000) tons on Wednesday, against 2,550 tons last: weel 


Ate 


Wednesday's quotation in East St. Louts was 5-45 cents per Ib., agaist 


9-45 cents the week before and 5-05 cents a amonth earhies Wednesd 1” 
otticial closing quotation in) London ‘yvood ordimaryv brands” to 
hipment during the current month was 419 Ss. 9d. per tor iZaln 


A 1S TSs. 4d 


TIN.—-During the week prices fluctuated) sharply, closing on 
Wednesday at $233 per tou. The three months’ quotation has now risen 
above the cash price and on Wednesday the “ contango ”’ was as high 


last week, 


as 15s. This proves that the tin position is rapidly growing more normal 
md that the extreme scarcity of spot supplies has come to an end, Mean- 
while, the Siamese Assembly has ratified the new tin agreement in a 
— session. The last barriers have thus been removed and_ the 


tinuation of the scheme 


i period of five 
seems assured. The I: 


vears as from January Ist 
nal Tin Committee is to meet on Wednesday 
next and it is believed that it will then confirm the 100 per cent. quota for 
the first quarter of 1937, provisionally decided upon on December 11th. 
[his quota would raise produ a sufficiently high level to restore a 


tion to 
pI tion 
lore normal stock position As the relatively favourable forward quota 


iternath 


tions indicate, no decline in price is expected as a result of rising supplies, 
the trend of consumption is favourable. 
Sales of 1 t! London Metal Exchange: 450 tons on 
Monday, against 400 tons last week; 550 tons on Tuesday, against 205 


tons last week ; 450 tons on Wednesday, 
New York quotation on Wednesday 
51-90 cents a week ago and ot "2S cents a month ago. Wednesday's 
theial closing quotation in London for standard cash was £233 to £233 10s, 
per ton, compared with £232 to £2¢ 32 25s. aweek ago. Stocks of tin in London 

1 end of last week totalled 1,312 tons, an increase ot 


against 350 tons last week. The 
was 51°45 cents per Ib., against 


nd Liverpool at the 
84 tons on the week, 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—-Among other non-ferrous 
etals, aluminium ingots and bars tor home delivery were again quoted 


it 4100 per ton, and r 
export, 
spot, Was 


Ning billets at £102 per ton. 
at £200 to 4205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver, on the 
quoted at 414 5s. per flask of 76 Ibs., the last week 
antimony was quoted at {60 per ton ex warehouse, as against 


Nickel, for home and 


Sallit 
( fhhinesc« 


160 per ton last week. Chinese woltram for January-February ” shiz 
ment Was quoted at 32s. 6d, to 33s, 6d. per unit, c.1.f., the same as last wee} 
Ketined platinum at 49 15s. per ounce remains unchanged 

COTTON.— Manchester.-— Holiday influences have had some effect 


upon business during the past week. The 
been passed on to consumers, and so far 
have held tirmly to the higher quotations. Raw cotton prices have shown 
i rising tendency. Operators are uncertain with regard to the outlook 
owing to the absence of any official announcement concerning the method 
of disposal of the *‘ loan” cotton held by the United States Government. 
Spinners have held firmly to the higher prices charged as a result of 
the increase in wages. American counts were raised by }d.-}d. per Ib., 
and Egvptian yarns by jd.-jd. per Ib. In sympathy, cloth quotations 
were also raised, for spinners and manufacturers are determined to pass 
the increase in wages on to consumers. It may be more difficult to compete 
uccesstully in foreign markets, but the opinion is held that the home trade 
in a position to pay the higher prices. Rates for American counts 
have been particularly stiff, and substantial weights have been booked. 
Inquiry in piece goods has been encouraging, but certain buvers have 
not been willing to pay the advances demanded by manufacturers. Despite 
difficulties in arranging terms of fresh contracts, however, a steady business 
has been done. Occasional sales have been mentioned for Egypt 
Encouraging el West Africa and South America. 
( 


Heavy goods have ittention for the Dominions and 
the home trade 


recent mcrease in wages has 
spinners and manufacturers 


come trom 
racted rather 


has 


More 


COTTON PRICES. 


Corresponding 


1936 Date 
1 De Dec. | De s 
4 ww i 22 | vu 1934 1935 
| a } d. ad d. ad 
Raw Cotton— Mid. Americar 6-84) 6-96 | 6-93 | 7-04 | 7-22 | 6-39 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fai 
gyptian perib. 10-49 |10-44 /10-12 (10-14 | 9-02 | 9-60 
Yar 32's twist per It li: 1i4 11g) 11g 104 Lis 
40's wett per it 12 114} 21R | 1g 10% lw 
60's twist (keyptian per ib 174 17 17} 17 IA 16 
$2-in. Printers, 116 vds., 16 by 16, 32's and | s. di} s. dls. dls. dls. dls. d 

0's 19 VU /19 2519 4119 4 118 44:17 9 
s5-in. Shirtings, 75 vds., 19 by 19, 32’s and | | | , 

40" 26 6/26 9 (30 O 127 O \24 1824 9 
i8-in. ditto, 38 yds., IS by 16, 10 Ib 1o 610 GE1O 7EO TRIO 9 10 4 
9-in. ditto, 374 vds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib 9 6$ 9 GHEY 7319 749 819 4 

WOOL.—Bradford.—The total quantity of wool sold at the 


london auctions, together with the distribution of sales and the 


> amount 
carried forward, is shown below : 


Home Continent U.S.A. Total 

‘Trade (In bales) 
SO tee 289,000 354,000 8,000 651,000 
She Bee Ne ck cuakbhice 411,500 332,500 9,000 753,000 
a 376,500 349,000 1,000 726,500 
EE vusbispibbabianes 354,000 366,500 7,000 727,500 
Te rcs is ooh 249,200 236,300 1,000 486,500 
MED ihc cbbispikeeese 332,500 298,000 7,000 637,500 
PP Sepasicesiveeerian 263,500 205,000 16,000 484,500 
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The vear closed with quotations tirm, Moreover, 
fairly encouraging. At the end of last week the 
cent. in the wag mill operatives in 


prospects for 1937 are 
ot 10 ps 
into operati 





general increase 
Yorkshire came 








res of 














JUTE—Dundee.—The past year was not unkind to the jute industry 
or it has been the best. sin 1929, The most remarkable featur: 
is that the oo tage mea took glace in spite of the substantial iner 





























n the production of jute goods in India which depressed prices of Calcutta 
voods. The caine which arose between the Indian Jute Mill.’ 
Association and the non-member mills in regard to working hours—t} 





latter working 108 hours per week compared with the member mills’ 40 
hours per week—-appears to be no nearer a settlement; the associat 
wills are still operating 54 hours per we ok, to which their working time \ 
nereased in an endeavour to force the ‘ outside’? mills to reduce the 
weekly working period. Fortunately, however, an increased demand 
ute goods has synchronised with the expansion of production, and pra 
tically all of the increased output is being sold, partly owing to the J 
prices ruling for cloth and bags, and partly because of the bigger wot 

demand. Between 1935 and the past vear the Indian Jute Mills al 
increased their output of hessian cloth and bags by 500 million yards, a 
that of sacking cloth and bags by 200 million yards. Although some ot 
this increase has found its way to the United Kingdom, where entry 1 
allowed free of customs duty, Dundee spinners and manufacturers hay 
been able to compete more or less successfully with Calcutta and to obtai . 
onsiderably higher prices than those ruling for Calcutta goods. 

Buyers of yarns and cloth have shown a moderate interest, and pr 
are firmly held all round. Common 8 Ib. cops are now lowest at 2s. 2d 
and 8 Ib. spools at 2s. 3d., while there is a good export inquiry t 
hessian descriptions. Twist is firm at 3}{d. for 3 ply 8 Ib., and rove 
strong at £20 15s. for 48 lb. a £16 15s. for 200 1b., while sacking yarns ar 
being ohk shaadi at 24d. for 24 Ib. weft and 3d. for 8 Ib. chains, Fin 
yarns are quiet but firm, be carpet descriptions are well sold ahead 
$id. for 14 Ib. warp. 

rhe cloth market is satisfactory. 
tor 10 oz, 
holidays, 
Vear. 

Raw jute quotations have 


~ 


The lowest rates for hessians are 2 }} d 
40 in. and 23d. for 8 oz. Business has been interrupted 


but is expected to be resumed during the first davs of the 1 
remained steady, and £19 5s. has been pa 
for Daisee-2 3 full group, with single marks at £19 15s., and Daisee—4 
{17 17s. 6d., while Tossa—2 3 is quoted at £20 5s, to 421, and fours 
419 Ss. to £20, December; January Good First Marks are 
22 12s. 6d., and good Lightnings at 421, with Hearts 
qualities, January/February. 

Calcutta goods are quite steady at 17s. 7d. for 10 07, 40 in, 
ud 17s, 6d. February] June, and 8 oz, at I4s., January Jun 


otfered 
at 419 15s. for 


Januat 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT... Despite the intervention of the 
upward movement of wheat prices ha 
eased off somewhat, but Germany has been an active purchaser and the 
has been a notable absence of selling pressure. Meanwhile, harvestin: 
operations in the principal producing areas of the Southern Hemisphe! 
have been delaved by unseasonable weather and the supply positio 
remains tight. 


On Wednesday last, ** May futures were quoted in Chicago at 135! 
cents per bushel, against 131} cents the week before and 124} cents 
month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manito! 
ex ship, 52s, 6d. per 496 Ibs., against 51s. a week ago; No, 2 Norther! 
Manitoba, ex ship, 52s., against 50s. 3d. a week ago. According to th: 
Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour last week totalled 
1,404,000 quarters, against 1,180,000 quarters in the previous week 
761,000 quarters in the corresponding week a vear ago. 


Christmas holidays, 
continued, Italian buying ha 


i 
ana 


FLOUR.—The market was rather quiet during the 
nesdav’s London quotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight 
run, delivered Home Counties, 40s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 40s, 6d 
t week ago; delivered inner London, 40s., as compared with 40s. a week ag: 
Manitoba patents, ex store, 39s. to 40s, 6d., against 36s. 9d. to 38s. 3d. 
week ago. Australian, ex store, 34s. 6d., against 33s, 6d. a week ago. 


past week. Wed 


BARLEY.—Although business in imported feeding 
rather small, prices remain firm. ‘May ” futures 
914 cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 83 cents a week 
ago. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday were: ‘* English 
feed,” at farm, 30s. to 3ls., as against 29s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. a week ago; 
‘* English malting,”’ at farm, 34s. to 50s., against 34s. to 50s. last week. 
Californian (new), ex ship, 49s. to 58s., against 49s. to 58s. last week; 


Chilean, brewing (new), ex ship, 39s. 6d. to 45s., against 39s. 6d. to 45s. 
a week ago. 


barlev has be: 
were quoted al 


OATS.—Quotations have advanced in sympathy with other grains. 


On Wednesday, ‘“* May” futures were quoted at 51} cents a bushel in 
Chicago, against 502 cents a week ago and 46 cents last month. Quotations 
in London, Wed Inesday : “ English Blacl at farm, 22s. 6d. to 23s. 6d 
per 336 lbs., against 22s. 6d. to 243s. 6d. a week ago; ‘* English White,” at 
tarm, 22s. 6d. to 23s. 6d., against 22s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. a week earlier: 


mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed 23s, 3d. per 320 Ibs., compared 
with 23s. last week. 


MAIZE. —Business has been fair and the market has had a firm tone 
‘ May” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 1054 cents per bushel in 
Chicago, against 103% cents a week ago and 108} cents last month. Quota 
tions in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,’ lande d, 25s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., 
compared with 25s. 9d. a week ago; ** Plate,” ex ship, 24s. 9d., as against 
24s. Yd. a week ago; “ Plate,” January,” against 24s. 9d. a 
week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £6 12s, 6d. to 2 
(6 17s. 6d. per ton, as against £6 15s. to £6 17s. 6d. last week. 4 


25s., as 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 


Che following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 : 





| 
: ; |} Jan. 3, | Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 30, 
Nearest Puture | 1934 | 1935 1935 i) | 1936 1936 | 1936 
| ' 
one i | _ 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) | | 
Cents per 2s ‘Ib 652 | 823 848 | 121} 12 | 129 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— 1 
Cents per 60 Ib. ...... 1s 983 1014 | 134} 131% w | 1354 





ts 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 63,955,000 bushels, 
against 63,634,000 bushels last week, and 135,798,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last vear. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
tabic gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1932-33 to 1935-36 :— 


1932-1933 | 1933-1934 1934-1935 1935) 1436 


!stimated sales of home-grown Cwts. Cwls, Cwts Cwts, 
wheat 

I week to December 26 275,939 

5,688,265 


P03, 814 
7,072,942 


Is2.990 'ORL.OS4 


17 weeks to December 26 8 YOU BOT 5.203.748 


Average price of Pnglish wheat pet s. a d ~ ad 


wi 4 5 410 , ” 1 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the 
corresponding week in each of the years from 1932 to 1935 :— 


| 


OVANTITIES SOLD | AVERAGE Price PFROWI 
Week ended ie ; ~~ | l \ 

| Wheat Barley Oats Wheat Barley Oat 

} 

| . 

| Cwts Cwts Cwrts. s. d, s. d s. d 
December 24, 1932 | 286,957 323,949 36,273 | 5 4 611 5 9 
December 23, 1933... | 275.939 | 275,619 | 43,583 | 4 5 | 9 2 4 
December 29, 1934 } 203,814 | 160,823 | 32,251 | 410 | 8 9 {| 6 9 
December 28, 1935 ... | 182.990 | 179,024 3820 | 510 | 8 1 5 0 

j | ! } 

December 19, 1936 270,336 | 370,201 | 54,912 | 810 | 9 6 7-3 
December 26, 1936 201 084 271,972 40,675 > F-t & ei va 


OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Bacon has been in steady demand since the holidays and 
prices have been firm. The official quotations (per ewt. for No. 1 Sizabl 
which formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange 
this week were: English, 94s.; Canadian, 82s.; Danish, 92s.; as against 
M0s, to 94s., 82s. and 92s. last week. Arrivals in London last week 
included Danish, 10,288 bales; Canadian, 5,585; Dutch, 1,556; 
Lithuanian, 1,221; and Polish, 2,338; as against 12,795, 6,822, 2,223, 
1,139 and 1,958 bales, respectively, in the previous week. 


BUTTER.— Demand for butter has recently been rather slow, and 
prices are lower. Quotations (per ewt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
on Wednesday were : New Zealand, finest salted, 94s. to 95s.; Australian, 
choicest salted, 94s.; Danish, 1O8s.; compared with Y4s., 938s. and 110s., 
respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—Colonial cheese has been a slow market, with New Zealand 
considerably cheaper. Other descriptions show little change. Quotations 
(per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were as 
tollows : English, finest farmers, 86s. to 88s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 
71ls.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 56s. to 57s.; against 86s. to 88s., 
71s, and 60s, to 61s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.-—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 11; 
cents per lb., as against 11!) cents per Ib, last week. In London, on 
Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, ‘* December—February,” was 
quoted 50s. 9d. per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 49s. 3d. a week ago. 
last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 
1,343 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 3,808 bags; exported, 
463 bags; stocks, 101,262 bags, against 112,607 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—The New York spot market has been firm at unchanged 
rates. The London market was quietly steady. On Wednesday, Rio 
No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 8§ cents per Ib. in New York, as compared 
with 8% cents per Ib. last week and 8% cents per Ib. a month ago. Move- 
ments of coffee in London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 
nil; delivered, for home consumption, 68 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 
9,063 ewt., against 12,242 a year ago. Central and South American, 
landed, 944 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 2,453 cwt.; exported, 
637 cwt.; stocks, 50,519 cwt., against 63,379 last year. Other kinds 
landed, 7,544 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 3,518 cwt. 
exported, 410 cwt.; stocks, 92,561 cwt., against 111,122 last year. 


EGGS.—Prices declined seasonally in a slow market, but a higher 
demand was forthcoming at the lower level. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, 
lnglish (ordinary packing, Grade I, about 15-154 Ib.) realised 17s. to 
17s. 6d. per 120, as against 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. last week; while Danish 
154 lb.) made 12s, 6d. to 13s., as against 13s. 9d. to 14s, last week. 
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FRUIT.— Business at Covent Garden was moderately good, at stead 
prices, last week, but a rather quieter tone has been evident following t! 
holidays. According to The Fruttgrower, business in apples remains tairl 
steady, although imported have eased in price. Pears are a good ite 
and sell at firm rates. Hothouse grapes came in for a special deman 
over the holiday period and, since supplies were short, realised go 
prices, South African peaches, apricots and plums have received only 
nioderate attention, while business in nuts turned verv quiet aftet 
Christmas. Oranges sell at lower prices, and tangerines are much ea: 
lemons showed a rather firmer tendency during the past week, but pe 
truit have again been in slow demand. 


MEAT.—lollowing the holidavs, demand at Smithfield has bee 


slow and supplies have not been cleared. Prices ave accordingly lower, © 
Wednesday last, Argentine chilled hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 6d 


I 
d 
1 
{ 


to bs, 10d pel Ss Ibs., as contpared with 4s. 4d. to 4s. Sd. a week azo Nev 
Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. per S Ibs., against 4s. 4d. to 4 

i week ago. According to the Smithtield Market otticial report ppli 

during last week amounted to S581 tons, an increase of 3,051 tons on the 
corresponding week last vear. Beef and veal accounted for 4,287 


miutton and lamb 1,600 tons, and pork and bacon 1,286 t 


tons, aS compare 
With 2,498, 1,533 and 661 tons, respectively, in the same week ot 1935 

PEPPER.—The market has been firmer and the Pepper Sales Cont 
Committee again advanced prices this week. Wednesday’s spot. price 
tor black Lampong (in bond) was 33d. per Ib., against 3d. a week 
Movements of pepper in London during the past week were as foll 
Black, landed, nil; delivered, 3 tons; stocks, 1,812 tons, against 1,505 
tons a vear ago. White, landed, 24 tons; delivered, 30 tons; stec! 
11,785 tons, against 13,791 tons a year ago. 


RICE.-—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, was 9s, 9d per ewt., 
ex Warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 9s. 9d. per owt. a weel 
igo. ** Januarv~—February " in singles to Continent and U.K. was quoted 
at Ys. 6d. per ewt., against Ys. 6d. last week, 


SUGAR. —The markets have had a firm tone this week. The spot 
price in New York on Wednesday was 3-90 cents per Ib., as compared 
with 3°77 cents per Ib. last week and 3°85 cents per Ib. a month ago 
Wednesday's sales of raw sugar in London included ** March" delivery 
at ds. Sfd. to ds. 74d., against Ss. 13d. to 5s. 2d. a week ago. 

TEA.-— The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mineing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks : 





| 
Week ented Northern Southern 


Raatia fate Ceylon Java | Sumatra} Africa Potal 
d d a a | 4d 
Dec. 18, 1935 12-50 12-53 14°49 Nil | Nil | 11-78 | 12-74 
Nov. 12, 1936 12-s0 | 22-21 | 14-92 | 11-79 9-75 | 12-07 | 13-30 
Nov. 19, 12-69 s2°s 14°72 11-458 1 4 12-07 13-1 
Nov. 26, 12-67 14-44 14-70 11-S5 bo-ds 11-77 13-09 
Dec. 2, 12°67 12-44 14-50 Lio] 1-24 Lisl 13-08 
Dec, 10 12-55 12-42 14-51 11-47 \ st) 11-58 | 12-92 
Dec. 17, ,, 12°54 12-58 14-67 11-21 | $5 b2-14 12-97 





No public auctions have been held during the past fortnight, but sale 
will be resumed in Mincing Lane on Monday next 

VEGETABLES.—The Fruitgrower’s Covent Garden report states that 
all greenstuff and roots have been plentitul and cheap. Salads, however, 
were in demand and, with supplies limited, realised good prices, 
Mushrooms were casy, but celery sold well. Canary tomatoes are a point 
easier and house-grown beans have shown a simular tenden Meanwhile, 
the potato trade at the various London markets has been moderate at 
about late rates. At the Borough Market on Tuesday, best silthand Kin 
Edward were again quoted at 9s, to 9s. 6d. per ewt., ex market 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


TIMBER.— During December the timber markets were rather quiet. 
Meanwhile, the Surrey Commercial Docks, the leading centre of import 
for building and joinery woods into the Metropolis, are congested, and it 
will take some weeks before they become normal again. Arrivals were 
plentiful last month, with large shipments from Eastern and Western 
Canada possible between now and May. Shippers’ prices are firm, he 
Russian quotations have pleased competing exporting countries, and the 
Soviet wood offered to this country has all been allocated to importers 
Spot prices should be well maintained during the first half of 1937. Th 
niarket here is being upheld, too, by high freights for Pacific Slope cargoes. 
Quotations for hardwoods are firm. East Indian teak is in good demand, 
shippers keeping this market supplied to the best of their ability. Good 
class mahogany logs in first hands are of small volume, and fresh consign 
ments will meet with a good reception, Plywood imports have been 
heavier than ever, and stocks are large. 


RUBBER.— The rubber market has been booming during the past 
fortnight. An active trade demand trom consumers who feared a shortag: 
ot supplies, coupled with a growing volume of speculative interest, carried 


i 





CITY OF TOKYO 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE 


VIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. STERLING LOAN CORPORATION LIMITED GOVERNMENT 
OF 1926. = : ; \ : ER CENI ‘ 2 
sl ices ale ; NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Vinal FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. CONVERSION 
lhe City of Tokyo announce that the operation of Dividend (No. 76) of 50 per cent. less Income Lax at LOAN OF 1930 
oe yoy — for the pte ending -~_ Decen- 4s. 9d. in the ¢, has this day been RECOMMENDED anit . as caleeeaiil 
M2 the M oe aa C BONDS v Vv = ha pure —- on the Capital of the Corporation in respect of the he le FIN perias ee ‘ “ a oe ace - 
athe Mar and that BOND: value £51,5 ) (nonin!) vear ended 30th September, 1936, and will be payable t e operation of the — ing ind for ; 1e ha i-year 
were so purchased and are now CANCELLED. on and after the dnd February, 1937, to all Share ending Ist January, 1937, bas been carried out by way 
SIst December, 1936, my ae thle 7 


holders on the Registers on the 5th January, 1937 
fHE TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED trom 
the 6th to 13th January, 1937, both dates inclusive ‘CEL 
for the preparation of Dividend Lists. Ist January, 197 
By Order otf the Board, 
FE. ASHBY, Secretary nT — eat 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend 
No, 2) of 15 per cent. less Income ‘Tax at 4s. 9d. in 
the £, has this day been RECOMMENDED on the 
Capital of the Company in respect of the year ended 
40th September, 1936, and will be payable on and after 
the 2nd February, 1937, to all Shareholders on the 
Kegisters on the 5th January, 1937. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from 
the 6th to 13th January, 1937, both dates inclusive, 
tor the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. Ek. ASHBY , Secretary. 


Registered Oftice 


Sist December, 1936. 


Registered Office :— A pply — 
10, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


SIst Decemher, 1936. 


10, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


WANTED. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST 
Issue March 7, 1936 


nd that BONDS valu 


of purchases on the Market, 
ve beer » purchased and 


4106,500 (nominal) h 


now CANCELELED 


SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1923. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COU PONS 

due 15th January, 1937, will be PAID on and after that 

date (Saturdays excepted), between the hours of 11 

and 4% at The Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, where 

lists may be obtained. 
Coupons must be left three clear days for examination 

prior to payment. ° 
for The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Limited, 


Box 26, THE ECONOMIST, > ny Se 
8 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4 


7, Bishopsgate, London, F.C.2. 
3ist December, 1936. 
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quotations to over lld. a Ib. during the past week. At this higher level, centres are not too well supplied to meet the growing demand for 0} 
however, demand eased off and speculators hastily made profit-taking fats. The final official estimate of the linseed vield in the United 
-ales. Quotations consequently reacted and closed on Wednesday well is only 147,700 tons, compared with 353,000 tons last season and 130 
below the week’s best. The spot price in New York on Wednesda‘ is t in the drought vear 1934 \t the present rate of oil con 
~14 cents per Ib., comy tred with 20 | cents per Ib. a week ago and 18 & cents America will p ably require not less than 790,000 tons of seed to 
a month ago. Wednesday's official buvers’ price for standard ribbed the demand tor oil, United States imports in 1937 may reach 6 
-moked sheet on the pot u London was 103d. pel Ib.. as against 10d. on tons, against 400,000 tons purcha ed abroad in 1936 In Arge 
the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, business has been irvesting of the new crop is being interfered with by stormy wi 
done at 10jd. to 10}3d. for “ February ” shipment, as agamst 10d. to he latest bulletin places the exportable surplus, including the bal 
104d. a week av Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last the old crop, at 1,671,000 tons. The quantity of linseed afloat for | 
ek totalled 79,121 tons, against 80,315 tons a week earlie: isu ised to 152.400 tons, including 29,000 tons from India. T} 
p has begun to arrive at the sea board in ubstantial quantities, a 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS... Markets opened atter th Continental and English crushers have been good buyers in 
holiday with a strong tone linseed in particular rose further in price | ition Linseed is tirin, and the vear closed with pn at the 
( ontributory causes being the modihed prospects 1 the Argentine wield level Cottonsecd juieter but tirm, while cotton oil is— tirnl 
ind confirmation of the small crop in the United States, which suggests that Vegetable oils ge rally are firm at reecntly advanced quotation ) 
hat count may have to amport larger quantity Miu J eorsum 1 good request ] 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, December 30th 


es in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in « lepartme 


























CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES d a d 
GRAIN, 1 English King Edward greasv, per lt 17} Capt — 
W heat— s. d per cwt 9 0 9 6 ashed 14 Dry and Drvsalted Cape OU 7 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 It a2 SPICES er cmbg 30 Market Hides, Manch’tr 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt ae | Pepper, per lb cmbg ce ae Best heavy ox and heiter 0 5} 
Barley, Fng. Gaz.av. . 9 9 Slack Lampon 7 33 $0-56 ......... 17 ONE COW covceese 0 5 vo 
(dats, a . d ; White Muntok y 5} ssbred 40-44 13 Best calf o 6b « 
laize, La Plata, landed Cinnamon—Ist sort, perIb. O | & $8 . 
> I ) 
480 lb.... ‘ 25 4 Cloves—Zanzibar, per Ib 0 SS $6 “ — aa } ’ 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex quill Ginger—per cwt Jy tee ee ce 
280 Ib... Ss African — oo 0 ! Gne __ . ; 
Kice,No.2 Burma. per ow 4 6 Jamaica, ord. to good 57 6 SS ! FEATHER 
MEAT— Mace .. per Ib Je | ie sole Bends 8/14 ib 
Heef, per 8 Ibs — Nutmeys, 65's od MINERALS per It . 1 
{english long sid i 6 4 4 SUGAR. - (Al d ' Bark Tanned Sole - 5 
Argentine chilled land . 510 Duty, 11/8 per cw We Lest Ad’ty ton IY 6 shoulders tm DS Hide o Ft ) 
Mutton, per 8 ibs Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. | Durham, best gas, f.o.b Do. Eng. or Ws do vu lu i 
l:nglish wether » 4 6 4 ipmn.,c.1.f. U.K./Cont 5 6 Lyne 16 6 Bellies from 1) do Oo 44 0 
N.Z. frozen ,, $ 4 40 B.W.1., crystallised In ¥ IS Shetheld, best house, at Do. Eng. or Ws do uo 5¢ 0 
imp, per 8 Ibs Java, white,c. & f. Ind pits ' . 2320 23 0 Dressing Hides : 1 4 l 
N.2. frozes eo 2% Oct.-Dec Nominal IRON AND STEEI Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/3ulb. 3 6 4 
N.Z. New Season.... > 6 S lo RrFinrp—Londor Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d,d Aust. Bends i 2 | 
Pork, } nglish, er S ids b th b Ye w Crystals Is 7h tor Sl ) ‘ 
; Cubes 22 1! 23 4 Bars, MW’brougt 210 ° VEGETABLE OILS ‘<_ % 
OTHER FOODS Crushed ...... 2a Steel rails, heav' 170 0 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 28/00) 
BACON Granulated 19 0 19 Ww! Tin plates . rics 19-9 Kape, retined .. 36 100 
English percwt o4 0 Home Grown 1s 4 19 4 METALS rer . Cotton-seed cru le 31 10/0 
irish.. 4% 0 = « IEA Copper, Electrolyt ton 53/00 54/00 Coconut, CT ide 34 1 
Danis! 42 0 Indian-—per Ib Sheets (strong) .. . 8lov Palm \ re - 20/100 
Dutch SSO Pekoe : Standard...... ‘ 48100 48/113 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
HAMS Broken Pekoe ead, Eg. pig ... per ton 29/10/0 29/150 © p-tear mpeg paeonn 9/</6 
Canadian 4) 08 9? 0 Orange Pekor soft foreign 27/18/9 27 16/3 Vil Seeds —Linseed 
; , ~* - ~/ >) r 
United States ow 0 9S t Broken Orange | Market pelter G.O.B .19/18/9 la Plata, p. ton, Jan, 12/5)0 
BUTTER— Ceylon—-per ll ~ E bir English ingot 233/100 Calcutta -per tor i484 
Australian 940600 Pekve cas tandard cash 233 0'0 243 Lou d 
New Zealand 44 0 95 0 Broken Pekoe lurpentine, per cwt. 45 9 
Vanish ws 0 Urange Pekoe | PETROLEUM PR : 
eR | AE — . : RODUCI 
CHEESI Broken Orange = | MISCELLANEOUS Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
Canadian ......percwt. 71 0 LOBACCO ( HEMICALS- s. d sd NINE adusininisceese 1 
mow Zealand . % 0 57 0 (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Acid, « , perlb., less 5% 0 WNP 10 Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
English Cheddars oo 0 8 0 {-mpire growth, 7/53 0 2) 0 3 bri. London..pergall. 0 38% 
Dut AL ...+- “ “7 ’ ” 8/33 per Ib.) net Oo 5 o 6 luel oil, in bulk, for 
COCOA Virginia leat aric, knglish,less5°4 1 U contracts, ex instal, 
Duty, British grow Common to fine . 08 26 Alc . Plain Ethy] 12 0 lhames 
11/8; foreign, 14 -cwt Rhod leaf 0 S$ 110 c / Porne per gall, 0 3$f 
: . . . s Abih c v « . 
Accra, f.f.. per ow st 0 Nyasaland leaf 0 1 4 Alum, lump per ton 8 10 815 Diesel per gall Oo 4t 
| rinidad 65 0 7 0 ; trips 9 1 ¢ Ammonia, cart ton 27 0 28 0 
a 60 0 64 0 East Indian leaf... , ! 90 9 ROSIN 
. é -~ = oe = 
COFFE} strip ih 1 ¢ Ar .. perton 35 0 5 American . per ton 2315/0 
Duty, British vn, ble vy powder. per t $15 9 0 RUBBER s. d 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) citadel 7 : ; = : ss ; 
oo , ob ‘4 " s. d d St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 47° 0 TEXTILES Borax, gra percwt. 13 0 oe pes Ib vo 10 
Colombian, good 56 0640+COw COTTON —" am } ] 0} 
; a o., powder . ; ; 4 ¢ ine hard para er | 2 
Costa Rica, med. to good 56 0 78 OU Mid-American.. per | 7-04 Nitnate ckeniia - 14 : Fine hard par per lt l 
icast Indian ,, , : 55 0 J Uv Sakellaridis, f.g.f 1-44 Pota Eade ceil a \ 0 4) SHELLA( 
Kenva, medium 6 0 66 0 Y. 32's twist il ilphate per cwt 9 9 WwW oO IN Orange ... J wt. S# 0 99 
bGGS— a rn , 60's twist 17 soda Bicarb. ... perewt. 10 0 TL O SHELLS { s f 
English .........per120 17 0 17 6 PLAX Crvstals per cwt so = 4 W. Ai M-o.-P 4 ) 
Danish..........-. ! 6 13 U0 Lavonian Zk . -perton 72 0 73 0 sulphate of Copper, perton 17 0 18 0 a aas " ” 
1 KUIT—Oranges Pernau HD 71 0U CEMENT. best E; Portland. é were rALLOW — d 
VRPIRCAR....00-c02 cases 12 V0 16 0 Slanetz Medium Istsort SI O 82 LU {London area, jute sa a i “= tan London town.,.percwt. 27 6 
' Jaffa............... boxe 2 eae © HEMP harged and credited at 1/6d. each) or TIMBER ‘ 
lemons, Malaga... cases 10 O 12 0 Italian PA perton 69 0 paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returt swedish u/s3 x8 per std. 20 10 
. Sicilian... boxes 14 0 16 6 Manilla, Jan.-Mar. “J2” 35 10 eee a a 90 0 
Apples : Amer. (var.) bris, 22 0 27 4) il, African %e 0 29 0 4-ton loads and upw ards 39/- per tor - 2. : 4 a 18 lv 
7 (var.) boxe lw oO 3 OW juT] Gece gee vards J9)~ J ! ” & 3 »” : 
, and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per to Can’dn Spruce, Dis 2 10 
Australian Native Ist mks ... per tor R E ~~ se ef . . = 
aie 4 itive | = sa P ( o KA {fs.a Pitchpine . ...perload 9 1v 
, “7 i.f \- » >tral Cal t ul 35 x Is er Ss p ’ 
Valencia, case .. wo Oo $2 4 jan.-beb, 19 6/3 DRUGS ene ee : an ; nd “ 3 ° 
Egyptian, bags . Ibaisee 2/3 c.if. Dundes camphor d ; cet eee toe oe "o a2 
(,rapes, Almeria, barrels : jan.-beb, 4197/6 Japan, refined per lt ? 3 aft = - —— v 6 
Grapefruit, Jaffa. 1 0 138 6 SILK : d aie . \irican , ; 
Amer : ‘ } aCualiiia - per ib é “ wer. Oak Boards a “o 6 
” Amer. . Canton .per it 6 0 a HIDES Ast Oo 6 
1.ARD fussa $} 6 4 6 Wet salted Australia = hy Cal PI. nke u 6 
Irish bladders.. 72 0 SO OO Japar ag 9a ASU si English Oak Planks 
. we ‘ per it ‘ Sf “o bh } if) 
US.. percwt. 72 © 74 0 Itahan-raw,ir. Milan 8 WU 9 6 West India uv 38 0 4 , 
+ These re fe ! oil for ir a : ‘ f : 
| these prices a w tue! oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road ve es—and do not include the Government tax 
UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) 
dec, 3 ) > ae «OC pn f 
] . 31 : Dex + =, Dec > 23, De S. 30, | ec, Si. De Cc. 7 Dd Cc, 23, bi ( 
oe 1936 1936 1936 1935 1936-1936 1936 
> ” ’ ' . y T ¥ > : " 7 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents. Cents. Cents. Cent: 
future, Chicago, per bushel ...... Lol} c) 124) (b) 136}3(b) 135 hc) deg., BE I, ccossnciskpaaas 3-25 3-85 3°77 3-90 


Maize, nearest future, Chicago Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 12-10 12-63 
ae , a ek i Rubber, smoked sheet, spot 
per bushel «2.0.2.2... cee. eoes  GOF(C)— 1084(6)— 1083(8) 1084 (c) per Ib 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, Petr leum Mid-continent crude 
RU NON cikcccccesgebisensons seenenes 28}(c) 46(b) 513(b) 51}(c) 33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, EIN iconcnseshnhbsse sieensinneseneso® 94 104 
per bushel ............ gibaesaieien 55(c) 973(b) 1133(6) 116 3(c) Copper, “Electrolytic,” Domestic, 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, I mmsnarennsecstrasecoscns oe ee 
ee ae . 434 (c) (a) 94(b) 844(c) Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Export 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. ... 63 82 8i } Si , : prompt, per Ib. ienihekabbhearahetn 8-67} 10-70 
» Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. 3k 1 1d 1} Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 


192 


iG 


sisi eee wai IN A Rab aah bu bi anioiabevenennes 4°85 5-05 
( noo Accra, nearest future, 4:78 10-¢ _ ; Lead, DE MEE. csciossvescaanssve 4-50 5-20 
> 6(bbOKSSSbsbnSbOseesbsssaoseces 4s 0-6] 11-15 11-61 Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib. tT 48-60 51-25 


(4) Nominal. (b) December futures. (c) May futures. 
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